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XI" ■ Hexagon-set 
Diamond, in hand-car- 
ved platinum mount- 
inc. S10U. 
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vm ' Graceful X19— -Twelve dazzling 

.. r I.;..'.,,, 1,1 diamonds, platinum art, 

Pattern of wl teg surround a i JCautif , t i b i M 

XteSo«|-.f-^»PP hi - «»>• 



X20— Ladies' Bel- 
cher ring, one fine 
diamond. $15. 







XO— Excmaivo scurf 
pin; white gold hand- 
cngraved mounting. 1 
perfectly cut. bhte-white 
diamond. S30. 



X7 — Superior 
diamond, set Tiffany 
style, solid Kol«i 
mounting. $85. 





X 8— Beaut i km mount- 
ing of white gold, com- 
bined with green cold; 
one superior diamond. 
Sou. 






X10— Genuine, hand-j 
curved cameo in hand-. 
engraved, solid gold ' 
bezel. SCTO. 
Xi I— The "Merry Wid- 
ow," always popular, sot 
with 5 perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamonds, in plat- 
inum. $125. 










X12—fc!olid gold, dia- 1 , 
X13-0ne line dia- mond-sut tie cjasp^ 



X37 — Seven fine, perfect-cut. 
blue-white diamonds, uniform 
in size, color and brilliancy, 
crown set, resembling a S35P 
solitaire. Hand-engraved, 
white gold mounting (looks like 
platinum). An unsurpassed 
SWEET value at only $57.50. 



Xmas Selections 

On Credit at Cash Prices 

ANY of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent ON 
■ APPROVAL at bur expense. If entirely satis- 
fied after examination, pay only one-fifth of price; 
balance in ten monthly payments. SWEET'S 
Policy: You must be satisfied or no sale. 

Every Diamond of Superior quality, blue-white, 
perfect cut. PROFIT-SHARING PLAN: We ac- 
cept SWEET Diamonds in exchan; 
plus 7Ji % yearly increase in value 

Beautiful Christmas 
Catalog FREE 

08 pases in color: . featuring 
gifts you will be proud to give, 
crowded with thousands of 
wonderful bargains in Dia- 
monds. Watches and Jewelry 
• — gifts for every occasion. Ten 
months to pay on everything. 
Write NOW for your FREE 

.- ~ . , copy. Address 

\(WEF.T / Dept. 503-F 

/Viands l. w. sweet, inc. 
Ufrvkt New York City 

X36 — "SWEET indestrnctible pearls of rich, jridesccnt beauty and r 



X21— Tiffany style 
ring: one perfectly cut 
diamond. 



X22— Platinum set 7- 
diamnnd cluster. $66. 




X24 — One superior dia- 
mond in tooth setting. $.11). 



X23 — Genuine coral 
• earned set with two fine 
diamonds. $35. 





X20 — Seven blue- 
white diamonds, 
hexagon set in white 
gold monntine. S75. 




X28 — Gentle- 
men's tooth ring, 
one fine diamond. 
S35. 



AIO — vile aim urn-,, fi ■ I -r , <i< -v.»u o,,4yivi line .-, i u, . mi, ( „ .11 .:- hi , i. u ji ,,i, d ' in wouij -in u 

mond; Tiffany stylt Woman ,ir,,s ' 1 - •**• I £, soft, changeable tints. Graduated necklace 10 inches long, complete with 
sotting. $150. j' solid gold clasp, in handsome grey velvet gift case. $7. 
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X27-— Twin Belcher 
ring; two blue-while di- 
amonds. $100. 
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X38— 14K. Solid White Gold case with sap- 
jcwcl crown, 15 jewel, Itcctaneular 
adjusted movement. Fancy engraved IJial. 
Special Price $32.50 

X39— 18K. Solid White Cold, 17 jewel ad- 
justed. Special Price $42.00 




_ X33 — Gentlemen's massive, seven- 
diamond platinum set cluster ring. $00. 



-Beautiful pend- 
ant: 47 genuine 
whole pearls; one 
A blue-white dia 
tyinnd and baroqut 
^^W drop; 15-inch 
gH Vi, chain in- 

^V;;3*v eluded. 

::.'■' $25. 
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Be a 
Certificated 



Electrical Expert 




EARN $3500 to** 



• III 



alfear 



Trained "Electrical Experts" are in great 
demand at the highest salaries, and the 
opportunities for advancement and a big succes9 in 
this line are the greatest ever known. 

"Electrical Experts" earn $70 to $200 a week. 

Fit yourself for one of these big 

paying positions. In my twenty 

years or Electrical Engineering I 

have gathered some wonderful and 

interesting facts about this great 

industry — "Vital Facts." I will 

send them to you free. 



Learn at Home to 

Earn $12.00 to 

$30.00 a Day 

Today even theordinary Elec- 
trician — the "screw driver" 
kind — is making money — big 
money. But it's the trained man 
—the man who knows the whys 
and wherefores of Electricity — 
the "Electrical Expert" — who is 
picked out to "boss" ordinary 
Electricians — to boss Big Jobs — 
the jobs that pay. You, too. can 
learn to fill one of these jobs — 
spare-time only is needed. Be an 
"Electrical Expert" — Earn $70 to 
$200 a week. 



Age or Lack of Expe- 
rience No Draw back 

You don't have to be a College 
Man; you don't have to be a 
High School graduate. If you can 
read and write English, my course 
will make you a big success. It is 



Some Features of 

My Course That 

Make SUCCESS 

Certain 



1. PracticalMoney-Mak- 

ing Instruction — no 
useless, high-sound- 
ing theory. 

2. Free Electrical Outfit. 

— Finest outfit ever 
sent out for home 
experiment and 
practical use. 

3. FreeEmploymentSer- 

vice. (Helps you get 
a good job.) 

4. Free Consulting Ser- 

vice. (No chance to 
get stuck on any- 
thing, while study- 
ing or afterward.) 

5. Free Engineering 

Magazine. 

6. Free use of my Elec- 

trical Laboratory. 

7. Extra Courses Free — 

Radio— Electrical 
Drafting. 

8. Spare Time Work- 

Special earn-while- 
you-learn lessons. 

9. Reduced prices on all 

Electrical Supplies. 
10. Cash Refund Guaran- 
tee Bond. 
These features are 
all explained in my 
big Free Book. 



the most simple, thorough, and successful Electrical 
Course in existence, and offers every man, regard- 
less of age, education, or previous experience, the 
chance to become, in a very short time, an "Elec- 
trical Expert," able to make from $70 to $200 a 
week. 

I Give You a Real 
Training 

As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
I know exactly the kind of training 



a man needs to get the best posi- 
tions at the highest salaries. Hun- 
dreds of my students are now 
earning $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 
Many are successful ELECTRI- 
CAL CONTRACTORS. 



Your Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

So sure am I that you can 
learn Electricity — so sure am 
I that after studying with me, you 
too, can get into the "big money" 
class in electrical work, that I will 
guarantee under bond to return 
every single penny paid me in 
tuition if, when you have finished 
my course, you are not satisfied it 
was the best investment you ever 
made. 

FREE— Electrical 

Working Outfit 

—FREE 

I give each student a Splen- 
did Outfit of Electrical Tools, 



Materials and Measuring Instruments absolutely 
FREE. I also furnish them with all supplies, in- 
cluding examination paper, and many other things 
that other schools don't furnish. You do PRAC- 
TICAL work— AT HOME with this Outfit. You 
start right in after the first few lessons to WORK 
AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. 

Get Started Now— 
Mail Coupon 

I want to send you the "Vital Facts" of the 
Electrical Industry including my Electrical 
Book, Proof Lessons, and a sample of my guaran- 
tee bond all FREE. These cost you nothing and 
you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a 
bright future in Electricity. Send in the coupon 
—NOW. 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 

Chicago Engineering "Works 

Dept. 441 IISO lawrincc Ave., Chicago 



Use this Free Outfit C&upon , 



. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer. 
[ Chicago Engineering Works, Dept. 441 

12150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Dear Sir:— Send at orice the "Vital Facts" 
I containing Sample Lessons, your Big Book, 
! and full particulars of your Free Outfit and 
I Home Study Course— all fully prepaid, with- 
! out obligation on my part. 



Name. 



Address. . 



[ City and State. 



I Occupation Age I 
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"Shopping" 
for the best pictures 

THIS idea of shopping for their photoplays is 
gradually and surely taking hold of people. 

Just the way they shop for suits, rugs or motor cars. 

It may seem strange to shop for such a romantic thing 
as a modern picture but good business methods turn 
out as well in buying entertainment as in buying any- 
thing else. 

When you buy an automobile that bears the proud 
name of one of the greatest firms in the industry you 
are sure of the finest. 

Why? The name. 

When you go to a theatre which is showing a motion 
picture made by the foremost concern in the industry 
you are sure you are in for a great time. 

Why? The name Paramount. 

Not only by the title but by the brand-name do the 
best theatres everywhere announce them — it is the 
pride of delivering the best. 

Go "shopping" and get Paramount. 

^Paramount Pictures 



If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town 




ft FAMOUS PLAYERS LASKY CORPORATION 




Cosmopolitan's 

"The Valley of Silent Men" 

By James Oliver Curwood 

With Alma Rubens 
Directed by Frank Borzago 

A George Fitzmaurire Production 

'•To Have and To Hold" 

With Betty Compson and Bert Lvtell 

By Mary Johnston 

Scenario by Otiida Berqere 

Cosmopolitan's "The Face in the Fog" 

By Jack Boyle. With Lionel Barrymore 

Seena Owen and all star cast, including 

Lowell Sherman. Directed by Alan Crosland 

William deMille's "Clarence" 

With Wallace Reid 
Agnes Ayrcs and May McAvoy 

By Booth Tarkinqton 
Screenplay by Clara Beranger 

Gloria Swanson in 

"The Impossiblo Mrs. Bellew" 

A Sam Wood Production 

By David Lisle. Adaptation by Percy Heath 

and Monte M. Katterjohn 

Thomas Mciqhan in George Ade's 
"Back Home and Broke" 
Directed by Alfred Green 

George Fitzmaurico's "Kick In" 

With Betty Compson, Bert Lytell. 

May McAvoy 

By Willard Mack 

Scenario by Ouida Berqere 



Some New Paramount Pictures 
Coming in 1923 

Pola Negri in 

George Fitzmaurice's "Bella Donna" 

By Robert Hichcns 

Supported by Conway Tearle and Conrad 

Nagel. Scenario by Ouida Berqere 

Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corp. 

George Melford's "Java Head" 

By Joseph Hergesheimer 

With Leatrice Joy. Jicqueline Logan 

and George Fawcett. 

Scenario by Waldemar Youni 

James Cruzes **The Covered Waqon" 

By Emerson Hotiqh 

With Lois Wilson 

Produced by the director of 

"The Old Homestead" 

Scenario by Jack Cunninqham 

Cecil B. DeMille's Great Ncv. Production 

As yet untitled 

By Jcanie Macpherson 

With Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter. Theodore 

Kosloff. Anna Q. Nils-on. Pauline Jaron 

An Allan Dwan production 

"The Glimpses of the Moon" 

By Edith Wharton. With Bebe Daniels 

Scenario by Edfrid Binqham 

William deMille's "Grumpy" 

With Theodore Roberts and May McAvoy 

From the play bv Horace Hodqes and 

T. Wynncy Percvval 

Screenplay by Clara Beranqer 



Contents Continued 

Enid— Who Is Content Caroline Bell 

A talk willi Enid Bennett, who returns to the screen in "Douglas Fairbanks in 
Robin Hood.'' 

If You Were Douglas Fairbanks .... Gerald C. Duffy 

An illuminating and intimate article of what kind of person you'd he. 

The Screen in Review Alison Smith 

Critical comment on the important film offerings of the month. 

A Confidential Guide to Current Releases .... 

Signposts to guide you in choosing the worth-while productions. 

The News Reel Helen Klumph 

Hollywood and its people checked up for your information and entertainment. 

The Indiscretions of a Star 

He continues his career of romantic adventure. 

What Every Extra Knows .... 

The fourth article in this helpful series on motion-picture acting. 

A Fan's Adventures in Hollywood .... Ethel Sands 

Attending the auto races with Cullen Landis and a house party at Helen Fergu- 
son's almost swamp her with thrills. 



. Inez Klumph 
. Dorothea Knox 



A League of Nations Girl 



Myrtle Gebhart 

Jacqueline Logan is Irish-French-Spanish, which makes her interesting material 
for an interview. 



51 



83 



The Younger Married Set in "Tess" . . . Jane McNaughton Baxter 85 

Gloria Hope and Lloyd Hughes have been married a year, and they're still ecstatic 
about each other. 



How that Boy is Growing! ..... Charles Carter 

Wesley Barry is keeping people busy exclaiming that these days. 

Here They Are — Together Again .... 
The Picture Oracle 

Answers to questions from our readers. 
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V HAT is the latest cry of the producers of pictures. Ever 
since the meteoric rise of Rodolph Valentino there has been 
a great deal of interest not only in this unusual young man, but 
also in other stars and leading men of foreign birth. 

Now the producers feel that it is time to put forward some of the American boys who 
have been doing good work on the screen, and Helen Klumph. who has been visiting the West 
Coast studios for the last two months for Phti-rk-Pi.ay MAGAZINE, is going to tell you in 
our next issue what is in store for some of these young men. and what is in store for you 
in the way of pictures in which they will appear in prominent roles. Among these coming 
juvenile stars which she will tell you about are Malcolm Macgregor. George Hackathome, Ray 
Griffith; and. of course, many others. Everyone who likes to keep up with the ever-chang- 
ing tendencies of the screen — and that includes every regular reader of Picture-Play Maga- 
zine — will find this article especially enjoyable. 

No less interesting will lw? Agnes Smith's "Beauty and the Beast." which has to do with 
l>eauty contests, so many of which have been held all over the country with a chance to act in 
pictures as the goal. Did you ever wonder what proportion of the winners of these contests 
achieve success of any sort on the screen? You will be fully enlightened by reading Agnes 
Smith's article. 

There will also be — but we must leave a few things to surprise you with when the next 
number reaches you. Tt will Ik' one which we believe you will find especially interesting 
throughout. 
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tfhe Secret of 
Winning a (Husband 

You may not believe it, but there is nothing 
easier in the world to do — once you learn how 



MAN proposes — it is true — but who leads him up 
to it? Who indeed, but a woman! It i- the 
woman who attracts, fascinates and captivates 
a man, who leads him on and on until he is filled with 
the desire to have her for his very own. The proposal 
is the mere culmination of her efforts. Vet it is all 
done so subtly, so delicately, that no one would think 
of accusing a woman of deliberately making a man 
propose ! 

Let us think a minute. Let us go back a bit and 
reason it out. A man is introduced to a girl. He is 
attracted to her by a glimpse of a pleasant personality 
—bis interest is aroused. There is a desire to further 
this acquaintance, to know more of this interesting 
person — a desire to find out how sweet she really i--. 
Acquaintanceship ripens into friendship. He finds her 
sweeter, more girlish, more bewitching than he thought 
any one person could possibly be. The more he sees of 
her, the more her charming personality is revealed to 
him. the deeper he falls in love, until finally he proposes. 

How It Is Done 

It does not seem possible thai this could 
be the result of a plan — a deliberate, 
never-failing method of winning a man's 
love. Yet that is the truth. 

Once a girl has revealed her charms, once 
she has brought into play her full arsenal 
of allurements, and has shown what a de- 
lightfully winsome disposition she has, men 
gather around her instinctively, eager to 
bask in her sunshine. Everybody — men 
and women — are attracted to a fascinating 
personality. People like to be associated 
with women who are cheerful, lovable, 
women who attract others to them by the 
sheer force of their personality. 

To be fascinating, to be able to hold the 
interest and inspire the love of a man is 
merely the result of developing an inher- 
ited, instinctive power that is in every 
woman. It is simply the ability to reveal 
all your beauty of character, all your 
sweetness and womanliness in such a deli- 
cate, enchanting manner that you will be 
instantly recognized as an unusual and 
delightful person. 
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Do You Know- 



The five stages of winning a man'.* 

The quality that inspires love V 

Why men are hard to win? 

Turee Qualities in men through which 
they are always won? 

The stratagems that win the notice of 
men? 

Six ways to increase the man's Inter- 
est V 

How the hesitating man is brought to 
action? 

Three ways to inspire the proposal? 

How to win favorable notice? 

How to remove the obstacles to mar- 
riage? 

Hew a long engagement becomes a 
short time? 

How most men propose? 

Where anil how to meet men? 



How You Can Develop 
Your Charm 

Every girl and woman has within her the 
power of revealing to the fullest her charm 
and daintiness. And it is the revelation of 
her full, enchanting womanhood that holds 
a man's interest and inspires his love. 

Many women are not conscious they 
possess this power ; they know that they are 
pleasing to men, that men seek their com- 
pany and they are popular, yet they have 
found no clue to the reason of their popu- 
larity. Others are conscious of this won- 
derful power and have cultivated and 
broadened it to the fullest extent. 

The large majority of girls, however, do 
not realize that they have, right at their 
fingertips, waiting to be put to use, wait- 
ing to be cultivated and developed, a per- 
sonality of irresistible loveliness. 

Men are attracted to a woman who is 
completely feminine — a woman deep, mys- 
terious, enchanting, lovable. When they 
r"cognize in any one woman a trait par- 
ticularly feminine thev invariably stop and 
pay tribute. Once vou possess these powers 
of fascination, nothing is impossible. Once 



you disclose how much of a woman you 
are — that you possess every trait that i~ 
ideally feminine, you will find yourself 
sought after, popular, showered with at- 
tention and love. 

The Art of Attracting Men 

The secret of developing these powers of 
fascination, which every woman possesses, 
is revealed for the first time completely h 
a delightfully interesting set of books called 
''The Art of Attracting Men." These book- 
cover every possible phase of fascinating 
womanhood. Vou learn many thing> you 
knew instinctively, but you also learn things 
you never before realized as the truth. 

Vou learn what a man's viewpoint is of 
women— how it differs from vour own. For 
you must realize, of course, that men have 
different standards, different methods of 
reasoning, and different likes and dislikes 
than women. What these are, are told so 
plainly and simplv that once having learned 
of them, vou will recognize them as true. 

Vou will learn how to hold the attention 
of every man you meet, how to arouse his 
interest in you. And, most important of 
all perhaps, you will be told where to meet 
the right kind of men — men you are glad 
and eager to associate with. 

Truly, this is the most remarkable set of 
hooks ever published — new, up to date. 



V ' vHct*;.;^F authentic. Every ex- 
\-iSK;5J5 ample, every instance, 

v ~-~' - every word can be put 

to practical test. There 
is nothing to arouse 
your antagonism, nothing im- 
modest in its teachings. It is a 
course in self-development for 
women and girl-, who are hon- 
estly desirous of meeting pleas- 
ant people, who are eager for good times, 
and who look forward to a bit of romance 
in their lives. 

Send No Money 

Let us send you the complete course of 
"The Art of Attracting Men'' for your ex- 
amination and study. Read these books 
carefully, put their teachings to actual 
test. See for yourself how practical they 
are. Simply mail the coupon below. When 
the package arrives, in plain wrapper, de- 
posit with the postman the small sum of 
$1.07 (plus few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment and the course is yours to keep, un- 
less you desire to return it. 1 f. for any 
reason you wish to return the>e Imoks, 
send them back to us within three days 
and your money will be refunded instantly. 

Every girl or woman who wants ro- 
mance, happiness and love should read 
these books. They will help vou realize 
your fondest dreams; they will help you 
make sure of a future rosy in promise and 
beautiful in realization. Through these 
books you will be able to bring lasting 
happiness into your life — and happiness is 
priceless ! You need not semi a penny in 
advance — just the coupon. Mail it today. 
Psychology Press. 6380 Delmar Blvd., 
University City, St. Louis. Mo. 

PSYCHOLOGY PRESS. 

G380 Delmar Blvd.. University City. St. Louis. Mo. 

Without money In advajicc ami on approval you may 
send me In lirlrilte plain wrapper, vour course on "The 
Art of Attracting Men," In ctelit hooks I will nay the 
postman 11.97 in full payment (plus a few cents postaset 
on arrival. Although I am henetlting bj tills SpeCUkl 
Price. I retain the privilege of returolne the course 
within 3 days after 1 receive It and vou will return my 
money immediately if I am not pleased and delimited. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

(If apt to he out when postman calls, send cash with 
coupon, subject to same privileges.! 

Price outside I'. S. $2.23 cash with order. 




"Snap Out of It, Wallie!" 

I HAVE been a fan since the days when Arthur John- 
son and Lottie Briscoe were the main thoughts 
in most schoolgirls' heads, so I feel that I can call 
myself an old-timer. And as an old-timer I want to 
register a little grievance. 

Years ago Lasky was featuring a charming young 
chap — handsome and altogether likable — a chap who 
had wonderful gray eyes and a whimsical mouth — a 
great deal like a little boy who will never quite grow 
up. I watched him step right along doing good pic- 
tures such as "Charm Lady" with Geo Ridgley — lately 
lost somewhere in the crowd of newcomers — then came 
pictures with Geraldine Farrar. in all of which Wallie's 
work was well worth while. Rut. all at once Paramount 
began to feature him with that inevitable automobile and 
he seemed to begin to lose personality. More and more 
of these auto pictures were produced with less and less 
of the old Wallie present. Then a big change — "Peter 
Ibbetson" was released, and it immediately drew favor- 
able comment from able critics. Many were loud in 
the praise of his acting and some went so far as to 
predict a future not unlike that of John Barrymore. 

But alas — yesterday I saw "The Dictator" and was 
sorely disappointed. Something of his old spontaneous 
manner is gone. His mouth is still whimsical, but his 
eyes look very tired and bored to death with everything. 
1 wonder whether it's his own fault or the director's? 
I wonder. It looks like total indifference on his own 
part to me. We all know he could do so much better 
if he tried. I will admit 1 am prejudiced in his favor 
— he looks so uncannily like my own brother who went 
West in 1918 at the big sera]) on the Marne— he has 
the same eyes, the same whimsical grin of just a nice 
boy who loved adventure and found at last the right 
one. That's one of the reasons I'm so strong for Wallie, 
I guess. I go to see him and forget my loss. 

I wish all the Reid fans would get together and say 
with one voice, "Snap out of it, Wallie! Step on 'er 
and show us again what vou can reallv do !" 

' "Old-Timer." 

2137 North Thirteenth Street. Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Too Many Sheiks. 

I am one who does not care for Valentino or for 
the pictures in which I have seen him. I do not think 
they are good for our young generation, and I am not 
dead with old- age, either. Just yesterday I saw "The 
Sheik of Araby," and a crowd of flappers came in like 
so many chattering sparrows — all apparently disap- 
pointed because it was not as exciting as "The Sheik." 

I am all for the flappers and think they need some- 
thing entertaining and exciting for their young blood, 
but something different from the "Sheiks" we've been 
seeing so much. Good luck to all our actors. 

New York City Adam Censoris. 



Some Suggestions for Producers. 

I was very glad to find out through "What the Fans 
Think" tihat some of the players do read this depart- 
ment regularly. After reading their letters, I decided 
immediately that I would go to the next pictures shown 
in our town in which Mabel Ballin, Colleen Moore, or 
Betty Compson appeared and see if they didn't suggest to 
me something to write to "What the Fans Think" about. 

Well, I've seen them all now in their recent pictures, 
and believe me, I have something to write about. I 
want to say that these girls are great — but what, oh, 
what is the matter with the producers? I wish they'd 
read "What the Fans Think" and find out that we are 
pretty thoroughly disgusted with the sort of pictures 
they give us. The stories have no character — no dis- 
tinctive flavor. There is no style in the telling of them. 
And they are mawkish and sentimental. Whatever 
subtlety is put into the action by the players is taken 
out by the subtitle writer. 

Why can't we have Betty Compson in a great i>art 
like "The Czarina," which Doris Keane played on the 
speaking stage in New York last winter? The answer 
to that, now that I come to think of it, is that the 
censors wouldn't stand for the Czarina's numerous love 
affairs. Well, then, why can't we have her in a film 
version of "The First Lady of the Land," a delightful 
play about Dolly Madison, which Elsie Ferguson played 
on the stage a few years ago? And why can't we have 
Colleen Moore in "Paddy the Next Best Thing?" And 
as for Mabel Ballin — well, just offhand I can't think 
of anything worthy of her spirituelle beauty and spon- 
taneous humor. Roxald 'Day. 
. Great Neck, Long Island. 

Two Sides of a Question: Do the Players Get Too Much 
or Too Little Appreciation ? 

I liked what Harold Lloyd said to Agnes Smith in 
your November issue. It is inspiring to hear an actor 
thus appreciative of the efforts of his fellow players — 
and what he said about critics was good sense not only 
for them, but equally so for the fans, who might well 
cultivate loyalty and appreciation. Of course we must 
look to the critics to point the way, and it doesn't help 
much when some of them would rather be clever than 
just; others honestly feel it part of their job to follow 
up violently the latest enthusiasm; and still others are 
just thoughtless. Too few are interested to watch and 
sympathize with the efforts of the players who are so 
well known that their work has become a standard— 
who are "old stories," in fact. 

It must be discouraging to such stars, to whom un- 
derstanding and approval still mean more than the pub- 
lic perhaps realizes. A Philadelphia critic, commenting 
on Wallace Reid's Peter Ibbetson, put his finger on a 
psychological fact when he wrote, "If Reid had been 
an unknown • actor, his Peter would have made him 
Continued on page 10 
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"Permanent Wave 'Effect 
"Now Quick Cheap and Easy 





New Liquid Discovery Makes Straight Hair Wavy, 

Soft and Wonderfully Curly 



YOU have always longed for soft, 
fluffy, curly hair. And now — at last 
— you can have it ! For Science has 
perfected a wonderful new liquid, which 
when applied to the most stubborn hair, 
gives it a beautiful permanent wave effect, 
making it wonderfully curly, delightfully 
soft, gloriously wavy. 

It is called Domino" Curling Fluid. Noth- 
ing just like it has ever been known before. 
No occasion to do away with vour Hied and 
tested method of kids or silk curlers. But 
Domino Curling Fluid is something more. 
something different, something entirely 
unique. Use the same old kids or silk curl- 
ers if you wish, but before doing so moisten 
your hair with Just a few drops of Domino 
Curling Fluid — and. behold! A miracle of 
beauty will have been performed. Not only 
you. but your friends, will lie astonished at 
the sudden, beautiful transformation in your 
hair. 

A so-called "permanent wave" costs about 
$23 and sometimes lasts four months, often 
less. But now you can have what we con- 
sider a far more beautiful wave — full of life 
and fluff — and you can have it now for onlv 
$1,461 

.lust think what this menus! No more 
costly fees to hairdressers. No more sitting 
for hours and hours undergoing the tortures 
of permanent wave methods. For in Just a 
short time, in your own home, you can now 
acquire charming wavy hair that your friends 
will always envy. Domino Curling Fluid is 
just what you have been waiting for. On 
all sides beauty experts proclaim it one of 
the greatest beauty discoveries in years. 

Natural — Not Artificial — Waves 

No matter how straight, dull or unman- 
ageable your hair may have boon, just one 
application of this wonderful discovery will 
make it fall in soft, glistening waves and 
natural silky curls. It will give even the 
most lifeless hair a new entrancing lustre. 
Only one application will keep your hair 
wavy and in curl usually /or n trick or more! 

If you have experimented with newfangled 
"permanent wave" methods, you undoubtedly 
know how injurious they are to the hair. Not 
only do they often kill the natural lustre and 




Watch the Amazing 

Transformation ! 

No matter how straight or dull your hair 
may be you will be simply astonished at how 
Domino Curling Fluid makes it soft, wavy 
and charming. No more torturous electric 
treatments. For just one application of 
Domino Curling Fluid will make your hair 
delightfully fluffy and curly — and keep it so 
for a week or more. 



penny in advance. Simply mail the coupon 
below and a full size bottle of Domino -Curl- 
ing Fluid will be sent you by return mail. 
Although the regular price is $h;oo, you may 
pay tile postman the special reduced price of 
only .$1.45 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment. 

Furthermore, if you are not more than de- 
lighted with the results, you may return the 
bottle within five days and your money will 
be instantly refunded. We have backed up 
this guarantee with a special deposit of $10.- 
ouo in thi' Producers and Consumers Hank of 
Philadelphia. Thus, you do not risk a penny. 



\ 



Already Domino Curling M. fr 

Fluid is Bringing now beauty ^ Money 

and charm to thousands of others — and it 
will do the same for you. Mail the coupon 
now — today. Remember, on this special offer 
you get Domino Curling Fluid at a greatly 
reduced price. This offer may never appear 
again— so mail the coupon at once. 



«&Ot*VWO HOUSE 



life of the hair, but they produce curls and 
waves too artificial looking to be beautiful. 
But how different hi Domino Curling Fluid ! S*»r«^ Nn Mnnav 

This remarkable preparation contains the very oena 1NO «»oney 

elements needed to make your hair iiatiirnllii DOMINO HOUSE, Dent. C-231, 

wavy, and naturally curly. Thai is wliv it __„ „ ,, ... ., Cl „, .. .... „ 

always adds a new charm, yotitlifulness and 269 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. Pa. 

beauty to one's appearance. Please send me one $3.00 bottle of Domino CurliDK 

Don't let vour beauty be spoiled by straight I-"liii.i When the postman hands it to me. I will pay 

dull hnlr \'o matter bow von wear vnnr him II.-lo (phis few cents postage), in lull payment. If 

. i, .„',!,„; •„ ■ i„ r m ,'• i i,\, ,iifV fllr '"»■ r ''» s " n ' ■'"» '"» Mealed, I will return it in 

hair. Domino Curling Hind will beautift it n „ ,|„ vs a „,i you ., cri . c w promptly refund my money, 
immeasurably. No more straight wispy 
strands — no more strairgly ends. For with 

Domino Curling Fluid your hair will itlirmt* Name 

lie neat, well dressed, dainty and charming. 

Try it once — and you will lie amazed and de- \ddress 

lighted with the results. 

Special Offer *» staU " 

So that every one may test this wonderful „ wish seni eash ,,„„, coupon artd save 

new discovery we are making a very special the postage. 

introductory offer. You need not send a (Price outside v. s. SI. no cash with order.) 
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Could You Write a 
Story Like This? 



What the Fans Think 



Continued from page 8 




Could you recognize the vital dramatic 
situation in this scene— and write a scenario 
about it? 

It is a scene from the Rex Ingram Pro- 
duction (Metro Pictures Corporation), "The 
Conquering Power." A great drama built up 
from a commonplace story Situations like 
this are taking place around you every day. 
Right in your own street, in the house next 
door, in your home, a great drama is being 
lived. 

Why can't you build a plot around it? The 
successful photodramatists use the simplest 
themes; the biggest pictures are built around 
trivial incidents of everyday life. The suc- 
cessful screen writers are men and women 
who see the dramatic value of everyday oc- 
curences. A few years ago these men and 
women were receiving ordinary salaries for 
doing humble tasks. Now their incomes are 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
yearly. 

$1500 Paid for a Scenario 

That is the average price. Just for the synopsis of 
a dramatic plot. 

You do not need writing ability. It is not hard to 
write a photoplay synopsis when you understand 
the principles of dramatic construction and photo- 
play technique. 

You cannot tell at this time whether you possess 
the ability to write photoplays. No test or analysis 
could tell you, for your sense of dramatic perception 
is undeveloped and your conception of plot con- 
struction is unformed. 

But it is worth finding out, certainly. For if you 
want to write stories — if in your day dreams, you 
make up tales, even tales about yourself — you are 
creating. And remember, it does not take fine 
writing, just the instinct to create and a knowledge 
of photoplay construction. 

Producers Want 
Your Stories 

They must have stories. Plots are the only thing 
the motion picture industry lacks. All the leaders in 
the profession are demanding 
plots, looking everywhere for 
them. Your opportunities as a 
screen writer in the opinion of 
the film authorities are fully i 
explained in32page, illustrated 
book. The Fox Plan of Photo- 1 
play Writing is outlined. The 
book is yours FREE if you are 
interested in writing for the 
screen. Send the coupon today. 

Fox Photoplay Institute 

2537-39 S. State St., Dept lZgiChicago 



Fox Photoplay Institute 

2537-39 S. State St.. Dept. 1281 Chicago 

Please Bend me, without cost, your 32-page book telling 
about the Fox Flan of Fbotoplay Writing, and about mr 
opportunities as a screen writer. 1 understand there Is DO 
obligation. 




famous." In spite of his public attitude 
of cheerful nonchalance, it must have 
been disheartening in the extreme to Mr. 
Reid, after giving a sensitive and sin- 
cere portrayal of an exceedingly complex 
character, to find reviewers more inter- 
ested in his Marcel wave, and whether 
he could control his trick eyebrow, and 
quite unable to sec him except as a facile 
light comedian. His recent work indeed 
seems forced, as if it reflected discour- 
agement and depression. Perhaps be- 
cause of lack of opportunity — in nearly a 
year he has been given nothing but in- 
consequential, warmed-over parts — but 
perhaps, also, because of the lack of that 
"friendly rat on the back, when life seems 
just one film after another," of which 
Harold Lloyd spoke. 

The public really has its responsibilities 
— it behooves us to see them and live up 
to them intelligently and sympathetically, 

Washington, D. C. L. B. H. 
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In your issue of September, an article 
by Gordon Gassaway suggests that we 
movie fans write letters telling what is 
the matter with the players on the screen 
and that something will be done about it. 

I believe the producers and directors 
only can fulfill that promise so I shall 
endeavor to tell what I think is the matter. 

The majority of the plavcrs arc suf- 
fering from a disease, which we have 
named the "col-con" — the colossal-con- 
ceit. 

When a player of either sex is a be- 
ginner his or her thoughts are not so 
much of self, but of w r ork. 

But the player is promoted, given bet- 
ter parts, perhaps a lead, makes good, 
and then the trouble begins. Either the 
same company retains the player with a 
long-time contract and large salary, or 
another company secures the player, un- 
der the same conditions, and begins by 
clever advertising and press agenting to 
manufacture a star. 

The next thing that is likely to happen 
is for the player to attract the germ of 
the col-con. 

Then letters from thousands of fans 
begin to feed the germ, and soon the 
player is suffering violently from the "dis- 
ease," to such an extent that his or her 
work is very seriously affected. At this 
point the companv should he able to re- 
tire the player. But do they? They do 
not. They have spent time, effort, and 
money on the player and naturallv they 
wish to reap the return they are entitled 
to. And so, since the player with the 
col-con keeps on, we, who pav our money, 
can only sit and watch them in the throes 
of this disease and ferventlv long for 
them to recover and be natural human 
beings, whose work we could roallv enjoy. 

Now I ask any one to look fairly at 
the players they see constantly and meas- 
ure them in this way. Ask vourself, 
"Has she contracted the col-con? Is he 
a sufferer from the col-con? How many 
can you find who have no trace of it at 
all? Those players who have the col-con 
remind us of spoiled children. When 
one sees a badlv spoiled child, one usu- 
ally looks for the cause, and the cause 
is nearly always an indulgent parent. 
Now the cause of the movie player's dis- 
ease is an overindnlgent public, the blind 
acceptance of all the prcss-agenting. all 
the bunk advertising, the personal-anpcar- 
ance speeches, et cetera. The producing 
companies and directors often do their 
share in "spoiling the child" by paying 
them such exorbitant salaries, and in sub- 



mitting to their "artistic" temperament-. 
Self -appreciation is all right up to a cer- 
tain point, but when it goes beyond the 
point it is all wrong. The public should 
be more conservative regarding the screen 
players, should stop spoiling them by 
writing them silly, mushy letters, send- 
ing them presents lauding them to the 
skies, accumulating autographed photos, 
forming clubs for the worship of some 
one player. All of this feeds the germ of 
col-con. 

Now we come to the share the maga- 
zines have in fostering the disease un- 
der discussion. Too many interviews are 
printed; too many exaggerated descrip- 
tions of players — their homes, their 
clothes, and their amusements. Tell us 
the truth — if you dare — and give them 
their due, but no more. I think the long- 
time contract is bad, for the player then 
has a sense of security and can put it 
over the company and director as they 
choose. The free lance, to my way of 
thinking, often does the best work. Of 
course, where a star has his or her own 
company it is another thing. Some star- 
have not the col-con to the extent that 
the others have — in fact, they all have i; 
in different degrees — else we could not 
feel it worth while to go to the movies at 
all. We are ever hopeful that the af- 
flicted ones will come to see what their 
trouble is and recover from their self- 
created disease of colossal conceit. 

K. M. Chauvik. 

706 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

This Sounds Like a Good Idea. 

I'm annoyed. I've just missed seeing 
one of my favorite actors because his 
name did not appear on the posters out- 
side the theater and I had no way of 
knowing that he had a role in a certain 
picture. Producers seem to think that 
only the names of the director or the 
star arc important in advertising their 
productions. But I know lots of people 
who could not be lured by these, but who 
would go to see a picture because of a 
leading man or a character player that 
they liked. Why can't the producers print 
the complete casts of their productions in 
the form of posters and put them in the 
lobbies of the theaters where their pic- 
tures are shown ? I'm sure such a device- 
would bring a great many more people to 
the box office than the present method 
of advertising only the star's name or 
the director's. J. R. Q. 

Niles, Mich. 

"Every Knock is a Boost." 

There is one sure proof that an actor 
is on the ascendancy and nearing the pin- 
nacle of public interest : you can tell this 
every time when you begin to see a good 
many criticisms of the player. 

Do the fans use your columns to hold 
debates over the second-rate stars? Xo. 
But when Mary Pickford was at the very 
height of her popularity they were argu- 
ing back and forth — not only in your 
magazine but in other columns all over 
the country — whether or not she could 
play child parts as well as Mary Miles 
Minter. 

Did any one take the trouble to knock 
Gloria Swanson when she was an ob- 
scure Mack Sennett bathing beauty or. 
later, a Triangle star? No. But how 
the brickbats began to fly as soon as she 
made a sensation as the central figure of 
the De Milje pictures. No one ever both- 
ered to criticize Agnes Ayres when she 
was the "O. Henry girl," but since she 
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ha? become a big Paramount star — well, 
you know how many of your readers have 
been calling her "unreal" and the like. 
And was there ever such a storm raised 
about any players as about Rodolph Val- 
entino, once he had swept the country 
by storm? 

All this is simply to prove that when 
Ernest Graydon and others write to you 
to say that Marion Davies cannot act, or 
that she ought not to be a star, they, are 
simply demonstrating the opposite. To 
have carried off the leading part in so 
marvelous a production as "\\ hen 
Knighthood Was in Flower" the way she- 
did, in company with such a splendid cast 
of players, was a feat that would have 
taxed the ability of any star, and, as every 
one who saw the picture knows, she did 
it splendidly. I only hope that she will 
continue to have pictures of as high a 
class as this one. 

Mks: Henry R. \V ex wood. 

Newark, N. J. 

A Fan Who Differs With Our 
Reviewer. 

I have just finished reading "The 
Screen in Review," by Alison Smith, for 
the November magazine. I was very 
much offended when 1 read the criticisms 
ut Miss Marion Davies in "The Young 
Diana." I have been reading the maga- 
zine for a long time and think it the best 
of the screen, but I saw the picture and 
think Miss Davies dill make a difference 
between the spinster and the young Diana. 
I am a great admirer of Miss Davies 
and I have also noticed that some of the 
stories she has had of late have not been 
so very good. "The Young Diana" was, 
I think, a very poor one. Marion Davies 
is perhaps not a perfect actress, but she 
does much better than Alison Smith in- 
dicated. I saw Miss Davies smile, but 
not enough to be criticized for. Every 
one must admit she is one of the best- 
dressed actresses of the screen. 

I like your magazine and hope 1 will 
see no more unjust criticisms in it — ones 
that would spoil any good magazine such 
as yours. Yours sincerely, 

Nancy Maw. 

7.1 East Eighty-eighth Street, Xew York 
City. 

Let's Make "Fan" and Fair Play 
Synonymous! 

It seems to me that your November 
department of "What the Fans Think" is 
the sanest, as a whole, of any yet printed. 
The thing that has struck me most, dur- 
ing all the time I have been reading this 
department, was the unfairness of most 
of the fans. In so many cases they 
seem to have read something which they 
felt uncomplimentary to their particular 
favorite. Then they burst forth with 
ravings and abuse. 

When I was young — much younger, 
that is, than I am now — mv favorite was 
Marguerite Clark. 1 adored her. To me 
she was quite perfect. One of my best 
friend's favorites was Mary Pick ford. 
She felt toward her as I felt toward Miss 
Clark. The jealousy which each of us 
felt for our own particular star almost 
broke up our friendship, for she repeated 
all the gossip she heard of my "crush" 
to me, and I almost hounded hers to dis- 
cover something discrediting. 

The criticisms of a number of the fans 
seem to me to be foisted upon us as a 
result of this same sort of jealousy. None 
of them seem to be able to like Rodolph 
Valentino and still have room for Wal- 
lace Reid. Why not? Why attack one 
merely because you like the other? It's 
a regular Chinese puzzle. 

Personally, I don't believe that such 





New Simplified Method 
of Learning Drawing 

Amazing shortcut method now teaches you 11- 

ltisi rating. Cartooning, and Designing in half 
usual time. You loam at home in spare time, 
yet your work receives the personal criticism 
of one of America's foremost Artists. No 
matter wltat your previous experience or edu- 
cation has been, this method qualifies yon for 
the fascinating, high-salaried profession — 
Commercial Art. 

FREE BOOK 

Write today fur our handsomely Illustrated l'ree Booklet* I 
which tells you how nt the cost of hut u few cents a I 
day you can learn to draw pictures that bring you from . 
$r>0 tn over *"i00. Head about the big demand for Art- ; 
ists bv .Newspapers, Magazines, Department Stores, Ad- 
vertising Agencies, and Business Concerns — about the 
ama/.ing success of our students. Special short time 
offer of Complete Artist's Outfit Free to new students. 
Write for I'ree Booklet and details of this offer. Mail 
card today. Address 

Washington School of Art, Inc. 

1933 Marden Bldg.. Washington. P. C. 

DRESSMAKING 

Learn nt Home — New, En*y Method 
Have a $20 dress for $6, a $5 blouse or skirt for 
$1.50 — be better dressed for one-third what your clothes 
now cost. By a wonderful, new, easy method you can 
learn at hnnie in spare time to make all your own and 
your children's clothes, or prepare to earn $25 to $40 
weekly as a dressmaker. Pictures explain everytbing. 
Write at once for l> 4-page free booklet. Please state 
whether most interested in homeur professional dressmaking. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. j'J-N. Scranton. Penna. 



FARN MONEY 

K. AT HOME ' 



V^OUcan make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
* time writing show curds. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
70 Colbornc Euilding Toronto. Can. 
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WhyMiss Half the 
° Funinlife? 

There is no need of u< - 
ins a wallflower! Enjoy 

the pleasures and popularity 
of a real yuotl dancer — moke 
people irant to meet and 
dance with you ! Anyone 
ran now learn to become 
an accomplished dancer in 
only a few hours. 

Arthur Murray, America's 
foremost authority on social 
dancing, ha? perfected a 
wonderful new method by 
which you can learn any of 
the latest steps in a few 
minutes — and all of the dances in a short 
1 hue. 

Even if you don't know one step from another, 
through Arthur Murray's method you can quickly 
and easily master any dance without partner or with- 
out music, riicht in your own home— or the lessons 
won't cost you a cent. More than 60.000 have learned 
this new easy way— your own success is guaranteed. 

Five Dancing Lessons Free 

To prove you can learn to dance 
at home in one evening 

A lesson in Fox Trot, How to Gain Confidence, 
The Secret of Leading, How to Follow, and the 
Correct Dancing: Positions, will be sent in plnin cover 
to prove Arthur Murray can quickly and easily make 
you an accomplished dancer. For mailing; of five 
free lessons, send 10c. Learn in private— surprise 
your friends— act now and be a prood dancer soon! 
ARTHUR MURRAY. Studio 500, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 



High School Course 
in 2 Years 



Yon can complete 
this simplified Hififh 
School Course at home in- 

■rm'iii-i for entrance to colleire 

. and thirty-six other practical 

uraes are described in our Free Bulletin. Send fur it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Oept. H.176 Orexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 



I side of two yearn. Meets all 
I nnd the leodimc profeaaii 



For Ideas. Photoplay 

I'lots accepted any form; revised, criticised, copyrighted, 
marketed. Advice free. Universal Scenario Corporation. 
910 Western Mutual Ufe Bid jr.. Lou Angeles, Cftl. 



SCHOOL FOR Ttf£AT/?£ ARTS 

ALV1ENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 

FDUI? SCHOOtS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. TM SCHOOL'S STUDENTS STOCK*w> 
THEATRE Af f OR0 PUBUC STAGE APPEARANCES 
Writ. lor catalofr mentlonm? study desired to 

D. IRWIN, Secretary 

43 W. 72d St. New York City 

JBatmeen B'way & Central Park West 




yLE TAUGHT 
Vtti.i7.hih new easy method of danre 
enable* anyone to master any danca 
wn home without partner ormuMC. 
Newest Steps 1 Hour 

lever danced before have be- 
| come graceful, accomplished dancers of latest 
I ■ r i- i bv thin method in one or two |i .: .r. -. 
Money back. Yuur fDBMM fttinranteed. Send *I fat 
complete Toddle Courno. Al:io t*<mrscii in Fox Trot 
-One Stcp-Wuts— 11 each er any S dance ronrnw 
12. 50. No further t'Bymenrs. Money hack if not pleased. 
DANCE-ART STUOIOS 
D*pt C-l, Auditorium Bid,: . Cbicj.ro, III. 




YOU 

ARE 



PLAYS 



WRITE JOKES 

Easy, fascinating work. Our 
sales department pays from SI to $6 
for jokes, epigrams and stories. A 
short course of three lessons 
teaches you how to write them. 
One joke alone often pays for the 
course. Humorists earn bipr pay. 
Get into a field that is not yet 
crowded. Write for information. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HUMOR 
Office B. 414 Park Bids., Cleveland, Ohio 



SELF-CONSCIOUS? 

Embarrassed in company, lacking in self-control? Let 
me tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 
K. VE RITAS, 1400 Broadway. New Yo rk City 

Large List New 
Vaudeville Acts, 
Stnge Monologs. 

New Minstrel OioriiM-h ami Novelty 
Songs, lllm'kfnee Afterpleees .mil 
CroKsrire. IffUteal Camedlea and 
KeriiPH, Mti.sir.il ICoiHlingK, Novelty 
KnlertniiimeiitN. \\ Irs. Heard*. 
<-r.;i-i- 1'iiiniK .in. I other Make-tip 
<..><mI~. Il.l.l STKATKI) CAT- 

Ai.txiii. mu;i:. writ*: now. 
T. S. DENISON & CO. 

623 So. Wabash, Dept. 52 - Chicago 



BE AN ARTIST 



Comics, Cartoon*. Commercial, Newspaper and Mafrnzinelllimtratinir;, 
Pastel ( rayon i'urtrait* and r Bullions. By Mail or Local CLisae . 
Wnle for term* nnd lint of «ucceMtul student*. 
Associated Art Studios ^ ;: A83 Flatiron ttldg,. New York 




Dress Designing Lessons FREE 



Coitt to make 1ft. 00 
Course ravel SSo.OO 



Women — Girls — 15 or over, can easily learn Dress and Costume 
Designing during their spare moments 

IN TEN WEEKS 
Dress and Costume Designers Frequently Earn 

$45 to $100 a Week 

MANY START PARLORS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 

Every woman or girl who now does plain 
sewing should t:ike up designing. ^ 

Send Coupon Immediately 



^ COUPON 

J*-" Mail to 

^ Franklin Institute 

" Dept. K 71 6, Rochester, NY. 

, *"■** Kindly send me sample of les- 
sons in Dreas and Coatunre Design 
inn as taught in 10 weeks' spare time 



, -""' Name. 
Address 
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'Tm Going to Make 
More Money!" 

"I'm tired working for a small salary. 
I know I have just as good a head on 
me as Fred Moore and Bob Roberts, for 
we used to work side by side. But 
they've gone far ahead of me. 

"Why? Because they saw the value 
of special training, and I didn't. 

"But I know better now. If the 
International Correspondence Schools 
can raise the salaries of men like Fred 
Mooi*e and Bob Roberts, they can raise 
mine, too! 

"If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. To-day — 
right now — I'm going to send in this 
coupon and at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for me." 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 456 l-C. Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell wo 

how I ran •tualiTy for the position or in the subject befora 

which 1 luvo marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 



8 business Management 
Industrial Management 
Dl'ersonni'l Organization 
□Traflic Management 
niiuslness Law 
nliankliig and Hanking Law 



3 Salesmanship 

3 Advertising 

^Better Letters 

3 Foreign Trado 

J Stenography and Typlna 

J Business English 



3Accountuncy(includinffC.P.A.) ICivil Service 
JN'icholson Cost Accounting D Railway Mall Clert; 
^Bookkeeping ] Common School Subjects 

Df'riviite Secretary UHlgh School Subjects 

3 Business Spanish Q French Dlllustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



§ Elect ricul Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
B Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Dltnilrond Positions 
DOas Engine Operating 
DClvll Engineer 

BD Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam Engineering D Radio 



Name 

Street Address.. 



HArcliltect 

3Mue Print Reading 

^Contractor and Builder 

II Architectural Draftsman 

^Concrete Builder 

^Structural Engineer 

H Chemistry □ Pharmacy 

I] Automobile Work 

ZJAlrplane Engines 

J Agriculture and Poultry 

U MathemutlcB 



City.. 



..State.. 



Occupation „. 

Pcrton* rctidwu in Canada thould tend thm coupon to the 

International Corre$vondence School* Canadian, Limited, 

Montreal, Canada. 



liFPLAYASAW 



.You can produce wonderful, soft, sweet music 

from a common carpenter's saw with a violin 

bow or soft hammer, if you know now. 

No musical ability required— you need 

l know one note from another. 

Easy to Learn in 3 Weeks 

I absolutely guarantee to 



weeks. 1 ftrivc you the secret* 
of my 10 years' success Its u saw 
.cian. secrets 1 Kuarded can-fully 
....1 1 introduced "The Musical Saw." 
Successfully instructed thousands. 
No choree whatsoever If 1 fail. 
FREE- -it special tempered Musical 
"law. Saw BOW, Soft Hammer free 
itn Course of Instruction. This 
Course is short, simple and easy . 
Only three lessons, one each 
week-no months of tedious practice. 
MAKE BIG MONEY andamazn your 
friend* playiiiff fur dunces, I/mgo 
and Church KiueiUiinmrnls. Writi* 
today for information "How to Play 
n Saw"- . sent ffW#« 
330 MackUlds., ■* Atkinson, Wis, 




. J. MUSSEHL. 
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criticism hell's any one. If 1 were a star 
— a rallier remote contingency, 1 must 
admit — 1 think 1 should utterly disre- 
gard all such letters, whether they prai<ed 
or panned me. Also, 1 would disregard 
those without any name signed. 1 agree 
with Griff Gordon that ice should be will- 
ing to back up our statements at least to 
the point of having our names there. 

1 also agree absolutely with Anthony 
A. Abbott in what he says about l.catrice 
Joy. She is my favorite actress, though 
1 have had the opportunity of seeing her 
hut three times. She is lovely. 

And speaking of l.catrice Joy. I have 
Seen "Manslaughter" and, oh, but I'm 
disappointed I The novel was splendid 
and .\lis~ Joy and Thomas Meighan were 
splendid. Bat, oh, oh, phi That sce- 
nario! Why won't the directors give us 
pictures that are like the novels? Those 
who like the two stars, and who didn't 
read "Manslaughter," will enjoy the pic- 
ture. Otherwise 

1 should like to give three cheers for 

all — or practically all — the contributors to 
the November "What the Fans Think." 
Nearly all of the letters brought honor 
instead of ridicuh' to the name of fan. 
to my way of thinking. 

Come on, fellow fans! Let's he rea- 
sonable. We're all interested in your per- 
sonal opinion, so long as its reasonable, 
thoughtful, and just. So let's hand to- 
gether and make fan and fair play syn- 
onymous) Clayton Callaway. 

262 Myrtle Street, Atlanta. Ga. 

Praise for Tommy. 

At last the "What the Fans Think" 
department has come to the notice of 
people who appreciate the natural, sin- 
cere, intelligent, masterful acting of 
Thomas Meighan, and nlace it above the 
tempestuous and sensational love-making 
of a young idol like Valentino. 

I have watched your columns and 
waited for some one to sing the praises 
of Thomas Meighan, and finally Mrs. 
X. C. L., in the September Ptctoke-Play, 
has expressed my opinions hettcr than T 
can myself. It is his twinkling eves and 
whimsical smile, as well as the pathos and 
remorse he so ably portrays, that endears 
him to many of us. What a fine, versa- 
tile array of plavs he has given us — from 
"The Miracle Man" down through "The 
Thunderbolt," "Why Change Your Wife." 
"The Prince Chan." "Civilian Clothes." 
What a wonderful portrayal of the in- 
nocent convict he gave us in "The City 
of Silent Men." And then how fine he 
was in "Capnv Rirks." "The Bachelor 
Daddy," and "Our Leading Citizen." 

AsMrs. X. C. L. stated, his congenial 
marriage and high regard for his wife 
help to gain admiration and respect. One 
reason why your columns lack enthusias- 
tic praise of this pair among screen ac- 
tors is because his following consists 
largely of the more enlightened men and 
women of the country, who indulge in 
intelligent criticism and si"cerc admira- 
tion, hut who are not inclined to write 
■u>hv letters about their hero. I. for 
one, would never dream of writing to him 
or asking for a photograph, and still mv 
enthusiasm for his work is as ecstatic 
and stanch as that of any fan of the 
movies. R. L. 

541 Sixth Avenue, Rockford, 111. 

From an Admirer of Toney Moreno. 

1 resent the cxtremelv unjust remark 
about Tonv Moreno made bv Miss Mac- 
Ktnzie in "What the Fans Think" of the 
Seotember number of Picture- Pi.a v. 

Why hasn't Tony as much reason to 
lie conceited as Rodolph Valentino? 
Tony is a more sincere actor, Utter look- 



ing, has a hetter personality than Valen- 
tino, and can also play a variety of roles. 
But Tony is too level-headed to become 
conceited. Of course, every one has a 
right to her own opinion, but need she 
draw some one else's name into it in 
such a manner? When Miss Shelly made 
the statement mentioned by Miss Mac- 
kenzie she certainly ought to have known 
what she was talking about, having seen 
them both. 

Is it Tony's fault that Vitagraph held 
him down with poor pictures during a 
long-term contract? I feel that he is go- 
ing to gain much popularity from now on. 
and when he does I am sure he will not 
lose his head. 

I suppose the adorers of Rodolph will 
be very angry with me, but I believe in 
giving praise where praise is due. It 
would certainly be a great relief to bis 
nonadmirers if they could see more praise 
about some one who deserves it and less 
about the latest idol. 

Helen Larkcom. 

3210 Eastern Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 

A Cry for Better Stories. 

After having read the fan letters in 
your October edition, I feel called upon 
to give voice to what I think is a rea- 
sonable complaint. It is the miserable 
quality of the material given to some of 
our very best stars that has struck mis- 
cry into me. 

Take the case of three varied but ex- 
tremely competent actresses, Pauline 
Frederick, Anita Stewart, and Coriunc 
Griffith. These women can really act or 
they would not have held their own with 
the fans despite the succession of poor 
stories that have been inflicted on them 
Do you remember the wonderful things 
Miss Stewart did back in the dark ages 
when she was with Vitagraph? She still 
has the power to portray a good role if 
one were given to her, but there seems 
to be little hope of her ever having one 
again. The direction of her pictures 
is another millstone about the poor girl's 
neck. Vitagraph seems to have decided 
that Corinne Griffith is utterly incapable 
of playing a role which requires acting 
ability, so they diligently avoid giving 
her a role worthy of her talents. 1 
believe that one really good picture would 
bring Miss Griffith into great favor with 
the fans. Pauline Frederick has. besides 
her undeniable beauty, more acting abil- 
ity than almost any star on the screen. 
There were moments in "Madame X" and 
"The Lure of the Jade" when she rose 
to great dramatic heights. For the good 
of motion pictures Miss Frcderie-k should 
be brought back to the screen and allowed 
to play in pictures worthy of her great 
talents. If the public is forgetting these 
old favorites and turning to newer faces, 
it is because the former have not re- 
ceived a fair deal as to the material for 
their productions. Can Agnes Ayres or 
May MacAvi.v or Alice Calhoun touch 
Miss Frederick, Miss Griffith, and Miss 
Stewart at their best? I think not. 

Louisville, Kentucky, G. B. 

What One Fan Likes. 

There are just two kinds of pictures 
• I really care to see. 

The kind that I enjoy most is the type 
of picture that drives away my troubles, 
makes me laugh, cheers me up, and makes 
me leave the theater with the idea that 
life is not so bad after all. 

The other kind is the serious picture, 
the kind that makes me think. 

The first kind is to be enjoyed on the 
spot. When I leave the theater I most 
generally forget all about it, and if I 

Continued on page 106 
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Elizabeth Thacher 

A Housewife — 
who found that she could do it 



We Pay $1000 

and Royalties 

to men and women anywhere, of any age, who can 
learn to write photoplays. A novel, free test, made 
at home, will tell you if YOU can learn as 

Mrs. Thacher did. 



UNDER the new Palmer Pho- 
toplay Production Plan we 
pay a minimum of $1,000 cash 
for scenarios which are accept- 
able for our own productions. 

In addition, we pay royalties 
on the profits of the picture. This 
permits new, Palmer trained 
writers and photoplaywrights, 
for the first time, to share in the 
success of the screen stories of 
their own creation. 

At the same time, we continue 
to be the largest single agency 
for the sale of scenarios to the 
great producing organizations of 
the country. They gladly pay 
$2,000 and rarely offer less than 
$500 for acceptable screen 
stories. 

Yet the demands are far from 
adequately filled. These for- 
tunes are actually going begging 
because many men and women, 
endowed with story-telling abil- 
ity, have not discovered it. So 
we are searching the land for 
this hidden talent which we train 
for success in this rich field of 
endeavor. 

We Will Test YOU 
without cost or obligation 

THIS search is being tremen- 
dously successful because of 
a novel Test Questionnaire de- 
veloped in collaboration with H. 
H. Van Loan, the well-known 
scenarist, and Malcolm McLean, 



formerly of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

You may test yourself under 
this plan without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon below. 
Your answers to the questions 
will indicate whether or not you 
possess the creative imagination 
which opens this rich field to you. 

We hold your answers confi- 
dential, of course. If they indi- 
cate that you are endowed with 
this ability, you will receive ad- 
ditional information relative to 
the Palmer Course and Service, 
which will fit you for this work. 
If you are not so endowed, we 
will tell you frankly and cour- 
teously. 

The Experience of 
Elizabeth Thacher 

NOT long ago, Elizabeth Thach- 
er, a busy Montana housewife, 
little dreamed that she was different 
from thousands of other housewives. 

Yet she took Palmer training and 
soon wrote a successful photoplay 
and Thomas H. I nee was glad to buy 
it at a handsome figure— the first she 
ever tried to write. 

Never before had she even written 
for publication. And, in fact, had no 
desire to write, until one day she saw 
an advertisement like this one which 
told of the opportunities for new and 
unknown writers of ability and train- 
ing to earn rich rewards. 

When shortly after her enrollment 
she sold her first story to Thomas H. 
Ince, she wrote: "I feel that such 
success as I have had is directly due 



COPYRIGHT. 1922. PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION. HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 



to the Palmer Course and your con- 
structive help." 

Know About Yourself 

MANY men and women, like 
Elizabeth Thacher, have the 
ability to win success in this field. 
We are preparing qualified men and 
women, not alone for scenario writ- 
ing, but also for positions of all kinds 
in the producing companies. 

And many others, with no desire to 
become professional screen writers, are 
developing under our training their 
power of Creative Imagination, for 
they realize how much more success, 
in any field of endeavor, comes to 
those who possess this power, properly 
developed. 

You may know whether or not you 
are endowed with Creative Imagina- 
tion, if you will but ask for the Cre- 
ative Test Questionnaire. There's no 
cost — no obligation. It may discover 
to you this gift that you will want to 
develop. 

Perhaps your life holds stories 
which the world is seeking and for 
which the world will pay you well. 

Mail the coupon. Test yourself. 
Know if you- are wasting these hid- 
den talents. 



I Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department 0/ Education. Sec. 1301. 
I Palmer Buildine. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire. 
I which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me with- 
. out charge. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

!' .Ill correspondence strictly confidential. 
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Washed to times n-itb' 
Ivory Flakes 

Imported French hand-made 
blouse. Pure while erepe de 
chine. Embroidered with sti- 
ver thread, and delicate shades 
ol" blue and orchid. 

Price, $29.50 

Though warned agaiQSt washing 
rim blouse, us purchaser con- 
fidently laundered it with Ivory 
Soap Flakes mice (sate), twice 
(safe)* mi timet (still safe). 

Still pure white, embroidery 
unladed, fresh and charming 
as whfii it left the store. 

"1 have found it difficult to con- 
vince my friends that I have 
washed it at alt," says the 
owner's letter. 

(Blouse and owner's letter 
are on file for inspection 
in the Procter 6C Gamble 
offices.) 




FREE 

This package and 

booklet 

A sample package of Ivory 
Flakes and the. beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, "The Care of 
Lovely Garments,* 1 will be sent 
to you without charge on ap- 
plication to Section 47 Al\ 
Ocpt. of Home 
Economics, The 
Procter 8C Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, 
Oh. 




Crepe de chine? Wait/ 

First consider this test for laundering safety 



CAN "good soap" ruin a delicate silk 
blouse or a chiffon negligee or even a 
woolen sweater —in one washing? 



1 a woman 
s she need 



Yes, of course it can! 
not he good enough! 



"Good soap" may 



How, then, can you tell before you run the 
risk, whether or not any particular soap is 
good enough whether it will ruin your really 
precious garments? Of course, a white soap' 
is needed. Here is a simple test that will 
prove soap safe or unsafe as easily as you tcl! 
night from day: 

Would you be niiling to use that 
soap on your FACE? 

Think of Ivorv Flakes in this way. 

At once you arc sure, for Ivory Flakes is just 
Ivory Soap in flake form — the very same 
Ivory Soap that millions of women during 
two generations have found mild and gentle 
for the skin. 



What a relief it always is whet 
first realizes that with Ivory Flak, 
no longer fear for the safety of her most 
precious garments! 

A teaspoonful or so of these delicate, petal- 
thin flakes; instant suds; a few moments of 
dipping and squeezing — and the gently 
cleansing soap has done its work safely, 
yet thoroughly. 

Ivory Flakes is economical enough even for 
the family washing, hut it has that unique 
margin of safety which distinguishes its use 
for the washbowl laundering of exceedingly 
precious garments. 

May we send you a small package of Ivory 
Flakes with our compliments and a useful 
booklet of washing and ironing suggestions? 
You will find the proper address in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

The full-sice package of Ii'ory Flakes is 
for sale by grocery and department stores. 

PROCTHR & GAMBLH 



lYOffif^FLAKES 



flakes dawly clothes last longer 




Copyright l!»'-*3. by The Prut-tor & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati 



PICTURE-PJLAY MAGAZINE 



Vokme XVDH 



JANUARY, il<92S 



Ho. 5 
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DE MILLE FEATURES SOME BONEHEADS 
A PPARENTLY tiring of Babvlon and ancient Rome. Cecil De Mille goes even further back in his- 
«■ torv for something new in 'the way of atmosphere to feature in his next production An old mu- 
seum where stand the skeletons of huge." prehistoric animals wiU form the gnm, fantastic background lot 
the blond vivacity of Pauline Garon. the new De MiVie heroine. 
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1 hoto by Donald Biddle Kcyp* 

Gloria Swanson was starred because she 
was a big box-office attraction. 

I HAVE before me a letter from a 
motion-picture fan who. like most 
fans, is also a critic. I shall quote 
part of the letter because it represents 
the opinion of a great many persons 
who spend their quarters to keep the 
cameras grinding. The name of the 
writer of the letter will be omitted 
because I don't want the gentleman 
murdered by any prominent stars. 

However, this particular fan writes : 
"My special grievance is this : Why 
are certain players starred while oth- 
ers with much more talent and every 
bit as much beauty are relegated to 
supporting roles? Take such widely 
advertised stars as Gloria Swanson. 
.Marion Davies. and Katherine Mac- 
Donald. Is there any acting ability in 
the entire lot ? 
Why is Gloria 
Swanson a star ? 
To me she is the 
acme of everything 



Lois Wilson lends 

excellent support to 

tottering stars. 



I'ht.tn liy Donald Biddk' K.-y.-: 




Where is the 
the Star 

Fans ask that question again and again 

porting stars who are not always re- 

ents. Here is the answer 

By Agnes 

'llliflliill'llllillJIiilillllliililllllllJIIH^ 

artificial and unreal. If a series of painfully 
studied poses is acting, then Gloria is an ac- 
tress of first rank. Marion Davies is as pretty 
as she is vapid, while Katherine MacDonald.' 
the much-vaunted 'American Beauty,' is as 
beautiful as the rose she typifies — and just 
about as dramatic. 

"On the other hand, why aren't Anna O. 
Nilsson, Mabel Julienne Scott, Lois Wilson, 
and Grace Darmond stars? Anna Q. Nilsson 
is, to my mind, one of the finest actresses on 
the screen to-day ; and whoever said she wasn't 
beautiful? Why hasn't Lasky starred Lois 
Wilson? Isn't her work in 'Miss Lulu Rett' 
and 'What Every Woman Knows' far finer 
aiul more artistic than any amount of 'Great 
Moments' and 'Beyond the Rocks?' Look 
at Mabel Julienne Scott's thoughtful charac- 
terization in 'No Woman Knows.' Isn't she 
superior to all the Miss DuPonts and Gladys 
Waltons that Universal can put forth? 

"Again I ask, 'Why is it?' Isn't there any 
justice in the movies, or am I alone in my 
opinions?" 

The answer to the 
query of the fan is "Yes 
and No." There is jus- 
tice in the movie studios, 
but, like all justice, it is 
blind, and so it moves 
slowly and awkwardly. 
And the fan is not 
alone in his opinions. 
After evincing a taste 
for beautiful girls 
dressed in beauti ful 
clothes, the public is now 
fiercely and insistently 
demanding higher stand- 
ards of acting on the 
screen. 

Since the fan critic has 
mentioned the names of 
some of our most daz- 
zling stars, I shall try in 
all fairness to tell him 
why these particular 
women have been sin- 
gled out for prominence. 
Gloria Swanson is "ar- 
tificial and unreal." And 
that is her attraction for 
a flock of admirers. 
When she first appeared 
in Cecil R. De Mille's 
productions, she was a 
new type; she was chic, 
bizarre, and piquant. 
Moreover, she wore ex- 
travagantly beautiful 
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Justice in 
System ? 

when they see skilled actors sup- 
garded as players of great tal- 
— frank and true. 

Smith 

i,l ; l:;il'ni'illllllllllllllllllllllllllWllllllilllllllllllllW 

clothes. And to give her full credit, 
she was a rather clever actress. 

Why was she made a star? Be- 
cause the prodticers found that she 
was a box-office attraction. Women 
— especially young women — went to 
see her pictures because she served 
as a useful fashion plate and because 
she acted as a sort of model for "easy 
lessons in refined vamping." Strange 
to say, I have talked with few men 
who like her type — on the screen. 
Men are supposed to fall for sirens, 
but when it comes to picking a wife or 
a favorite movie star, they usually se- 
lect simple, unaffected girls like Lois 
Wilson or Helene Chadwick. 

If the peak of Gloria's popularity- 
has passed — and many fans seem to 
think it has — it is because she has made 
no noticeable progress as an actress 
and because her roles have lacked va- 
riety. She has failed to give the pub- 
lic that human touch that it wants in 
pictures ; she still remains the gorgeous 
Gloria, and her costumes are wonder- 




Tlioto by Abbo 

The success of Bebe Daniels and a few others who had humble beginnings 

in motion pictures led producers to believe that it was good Lusiness to 

catch them young and star them suddenly. 

ful. But she has been branded as "artificial and unreal" and 
her place in the De Mille productions has been taken by the 
more approachable Leatrice Joy. 

Now for Marion Davies: Marion Davies has been both 
lucky and immensely unlucky. Without any considerable 
amount of previous dramatic training or 
What would the movies experience she was taken from the Zieg- 
be without such capable fe]d "p ni es " and forced into a sudden 
unstarred plavers as stardom , )v a companv of apparentlv un- 

Anna Q. Ndssoa ? ■ ' - ' ' 

phuto by Kdwm ro.„ H«»r Continued on page 90 



Memories on My Own Screen 

The third installment of a series of personal impressions of a group of famous stars seen — not 

through the eyes of an inter -~.__ viewer — but through the eyes 

of a fellow worker in the /'" **""'•. studios; a point of view 

most penetrating — / ' X. and illuminating. 



By Norbert Lusk 
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Many actresses have had hats, per- % 

fumes, and the like named for them; \ 

but Mabel Normand stands alone in 
having inspired the coinin,<> of a new 
word to fit her personality. 

IF you remember, last month I 
coined a word, "mabelescent." It 
may have explained itself by its 
nearness to the name of Mabel Nor- 
mand. Then again it may weigh on 
your mind to learn that Noah Webster '''""" '" M ""'" 
didn't share my fondness tor her by creating 
an adjective in her honor. Anyhow, in my pri- ** 

vate dictionary it means "merry, madcappish. 
warm-hearted, true." In short, like Mabel Normand. 

It was the madcappishness in her. perhaps, that spun 
the yarn about what Mrs. Woodrow Wilson said when 
they met. She vowed, big-eyed, that she was not flirt- 
ing with facts, but tattling the truth. This is the story. 
Incidental details may intensify the spotlight on the 
general impression of her. 

When Air. Wilson wa> president it happened that a 
motion-picture matinee was arranged in Washington for 
the benefit of a charity in which Mrs. Wilson was in- 
terested. By means dark to me the picture chosen was 
Miss Normand's "Joan of Plattsburg." As an extra 
special super-de-luxe attraction the star herself would 
appear with it. 

I don't remember how many thousands of dollars it 
was said her absence from the picture then in the mak- 
ing would cost the company. One was led to believe 
it meant financial immolation for some one ; it was 
atoned for. however, by motives of patriotism— there 
were soldiers in "Joan of Plattsburg." Howsoever. 
Mabel didn't give a hang how much it cost. To prove 
it, she refused to accommodate herself and maid in the 
room provided for the day at the best hotel. Parlor, 
bedroom, and bath — or nothing. With a toss and a 
stamp she elected herself prima donna. Washington 
was congested, space was at a premium, hut the suite 
was hers. For all I know a senator strolled the streets, 
■ homeless, that she might have it. Contrarily. she spent 
much time outside. Laughing with the telephone oper- 




ators, to whom she gave candy lavishly, afforded her 
the comfort lacking in her rooms. 

The matinee was a success. Mabel was solemnly 
presented to Mrs. Wilson by the manager whose awe 
of the two great ladies lowered his voice to a whisper, 
and drawn through curtains into the royal box. Then 
she appeared on the stage and captivated all by being 
her lively self. 

"What did Mrs. Wilson say to you?" she was asked. 

"Oh. she's having trouble with the White House 
help," Mabel averred. "Just can't do a thing with 
them. It's the war I guess, and they want more money 
like everybody else. She says I'm her favorite star." 

This seemed singularly informal, to say the least, but 
as Mabel sulked on learning that she was billed to 
appear in seven other theaters, the matter could not 
then l>e pursued. She declared that her good-natured 
willingness to come had been taken cruel advantage of. 
She had. she said with burning eyes, been deceived. 
Worse still, she blamed me. forgetful of that chocolate 
iake more precious than pearls. I was silent, crushed. To 
this day I am in doubt of what Mrs. Wilson really said. 

That night when she had made her last bow and 
Mown from her palm the last kiss, on boarding the 
train she embraced all whom she bad previousy snubbed. 
She confessed she'd been rude, hoped we didn't hate 
her — she couldn't bear that ! — and explained that the 
' strain of appearing in person always made her nervous. 
And she had to have that suite because Mae Marsh 
was always given one ! 

It never was my lot to escort Miss Marsh on similar 
expeditions and sec for myself. P>ut a friend of mine 
did. The city chosen for a glimpse of "the whim girl 
of the screen." as she was then press-agented, was Buf- 
falo. For all I know the star and her sister — who had 
confided to me that studying astrology and eating green 
almonds were the joys of her life — may have had a 
whole floor. 
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At any rate, instead of bubbling conversation as 
Mabel did, Miss Marsh copied the reticence of the clam. 
Except for remarks made from the stage she was heard 
to say not a word by the man who made all arrange- 
ments for her comfort on the trip. Stepping into her 
motor, the ice of her reserve did thaw. 

"It's nice," she said in dismissal, "to lie in Xew York 
■again." Only thai and nothing more. Oh. the Sold 1 
wvn girlies carried on life with a high hand! And 
they got away with it, too. 

Not that Mae Marsh impressed me as lacking feel- 
ing. Rather • she was shy. bewildered by responsibili- 
ties thrust upon her. and mindful, I suppose, of the 
sad fact that in her new work she w;as ho longer under 
the magic guidance of Mr. Griffith. Also she was head 
<if her family; a bounteous lady bountiful. 

It was as difficult to fit her with roles of a kind to 
bring out her quaint charm as it was to find a director 
capable of transferring this elusive quality to celluloid. 
Several attempts were made, then it was given up. and 
melodrama became her unhappy burden. She was 
wasted on that sort of thing. Knowing it, how could 
she have failed to be withdrawn and unhappy? In 
exchange for a colossal salary she was losing the pre- 
cious reputation' achieved in "The Birth of A Nation," 
"The Escape,'* and many short Bio- 
graph pictures, all produced by Mr. 
Griffith. 

Still, when given half a chance Mat- 
Marsh's delicate, wistful self came to 
the surface. In "Polly of the Cir- 
cus." which took nearly a year 
to make, there were radiant moments. 
In "The Cinderella Man." an exqui- 
site gem. she was superb. Small 
wonder, for George Loane Tucker 
made it a personal expression, writ- 
ing the scenario and directing, cut- 
ting, titling the picture. It should be 
revived, lest we forget. 

The story oftenest told of Mae 
Marsh's first experience before the 
camera bears repeating. In Califor- 
nia she haunted a studio day after 
day, but always there was no work 
for the thin girl with too many 
freckles. This went on for a long 
time. The answer was forever "No." 
The last rebuff hurt more than any 
other. She raised eyes in pathetic 
appeal, and big tears brimmed and 
fell. At that fortunate moment a di- 
rector passed and recognized in her 
all that she later fulfilled. The man 
was D. W. Griffith. Neither he nor 
Miss Marsh told me this, so it must 
be taken with a sack of salt. Rut it 
sounds as though it ouc/ht to be true, 
even if i't is not.* 

After her marriage to Louis Lee 
Arms, of the New- York Tribune. 
she came to California to make her 
last picture for Goldwyn. She was 
a new Mae Marsh, brighter, more 
light-hearted and warmer than T had 




Madge Kennedy, as she appeared in 
one of her early Goldwyn productions. 



»Wc doubt tin- authenticity nf tin- anec- 
dote. Miss Marsh nnco told us some years 
ago that she had lvad at least a dozen totally 
different accounts of how she jrot into Hie 
movies, hut that not one of these was true. 
Apparently Miss Marsh's appealing personal- 
ity made the writers of thai day feel thai 
something more poignant \vris called for than 
whatever commonplace facts constituted tin' 
teal story. — KniTOi;. 
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In the early days of Goldwyn 
Mae Marsh appeared shv, be- 
wilder ed by the responsibilities 
thrust upon htr. 



I'hotoby Whit.- 



ever known her. Zestfully, even gayly. 
she finished her picture under the di- 
rection of Laurence Trimble. I knew 
that she had found herself. In love 
she was even happier than could have 
been foretold by her sister's most re- 
condite horoscoping. and the arrival 
of her baby later on added more to 
her happiness, 

Except for her intimates few know 
that Mae Marsh is a sculptress of real 
talent, and her voice, rich and flexible. 
is : one of the few vocal gifts I've 
found in a studio that deserved the 
acoustics of a stage. 

On the other hand. Madge Kennedy 
came to the studios with a stage repu- 
tation made right on Rroad way. 
"Raby Mine," a farce known all over 
the world, was chosen for her screen 
debut: "Nearly Married," her second 
piece, was a better picture. I met her 
then. 

Her success as a comedienne had 
been won in plays slightly risque. Not 
to the extent such plays nowadays are. 
hlit seven or eight years ago they were 
innocently naughty. Much of the 
laughter she evoked came from the 
un-self -conscious way in which she 
said rather daring lines. All the more 
interesting, then, it was to see her off- 
stage and to find that her whole ex- 
istence seemed to be guided by a book 
of deportment written fifty — well, at 
least twenty-five years ago. She was 
that correct ! 
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Perfectly poised, perfectly modulated", perfectly 

dressed, perfectly punctual, perfectly controlled, per- 
fectly interested in the task at hand, perfectly polite 
to one and all — had I not seen her trifling with a per- 
fectly dressed salad I should have thought that, like 
an orchid, she achieved her beautiful perfection by liv- 
ing on air. sterilized air. Always a lady, a perfect, a 
pluperfect lady. One of her early films was "A Per- 
fect Lady." 

Yet behind the footlights she was a farceuse of the 
scampering school, with its lingerie, cocktail shakers, 
and twin beds. Ah, to know the players as they really 
are you must see them day in and day out in a studio 
rather than on the stage. 

Miss Kennedy's perfection is very easy to look at 
and to listen to. She is really taller than she seems 
on the screen, while it is just the opposite with Mabel 
Normand and others, and her eyes are big and brown 
and bright. Seeing her small head framed inside a 
limousine you would never guess that she was a star 
bound for the studio or, for that matter, an 
actress at all. 

A small dark bat. the smart simplicity of 
a Harry Collins suit, a frill, a bit of lace, 
and a pale olive face untouched by a tleck of 
make-up. Watching her alight you woul< 
think you saw a debutante of a very con- 
servative family, or a sweetly serious young 
woman on her way to preside at a meeting 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Flappers. 

Naturally enough, a.^ befits so gentle 
a nature, Miss Kennedy is opposed to 
the slaughter of birds and does her bit 
to curtail that crime by declining to 
wear feathers. She never told me, 
but I rather think she's a vegetarian, 
too. Her tender forking of a lettuce 
leaf points to that. 

In California she had the drollest, 
most interesting pet it has ever been 
my pleasure to encounter in the retinue 
of a star. Usually "mamma" is pet 
and keeper combined. Miss Kennedy 
has a mother — perfect, too! — so her 
pet was kept in its proper place, the 
garage and the garden. It was an Aus- 
tralian kaola bear facetiously named 
"Oscar." Never have I seen an animal 
at once so curious and comical as he was. 
A face like an ant-eater's, the bash ful- 
ness of a fawn, and a monkey's agility. 
Oscar lived on eucalyptus leaves, so 
Miss Kennedy considerately left him 
where he could enjoy them whenever 
she came to New York to spend a 
week-end with her husband, Harold 
Bolster, called for short "Bo." 

So far as I could judge this 
abbreviation was Miss Kennedy's 
only lapse into what might be 
called triviality. It stood for 
what was largest in her life, hap- 
piness in loving her husband. 

Often at the Fort Lee studio, 
came the scene of action, I had 
new way of producing pictures with the old. No longer 
was it necessary to consider how sparingly a picture 
could be put together. Here the rule was to do the 
work with magnificent indifference to trouble, time, and 
cost. Not how quickly a scenario could be rushed 
through and hurled, a strip of celluloid, at the public. 



The personality of Mary Garden was a vibrant, 
challenging one. 



before California be- 
cause to contrast the 



but how slowly, painstakingly, and how perfectly it 
could be done. This was the new order of things. 

The aim was to appeal to the intelligent public. The 
principle at work in this case was the expenditure of 
more money than had ever been spent before. Begin- 
ning with the stars, who were the costliest in captivity, 
the tiniest detail in creating a chalice for their art was 
sure to cost more than the same detail had ever cost 
before. 

I venture to say that if, as in the Nickel Age of the 
movies, an actor had tried to get by with tan shoes on 
the score that they would photograph black, he would 
have been sent away in a patrol wagon or otherwise 
banished from that gilded Eden! 

Little wonder, then, that the starlings basked in a 
luxury undreamed of by my old-timers. Limousines 
choked the studio entrance, and pearl strings were for- 
ever snapping. Those humbler ones who came on foot 
had almost to step through somebody's car to gain the 
doorway. The dressing room once occupied by Rose- 
mary Thebv. who had in it the conveniences of iron- 
ing board, percolator, and a box of soda crackers, 
now cloistered objects of art from Hickson and 
Lucile, to say nothing of Mabel Normand's 
scented self. She seemed not interested when I 
tried to joke about a spectral ironing day. 
Consider, please, how many real celeb- 
ties did people the place. Jane Cowl. 
Maxine Elliott. Tom Moore — not yet 
a star — besides Mabel Normand, 
Mae Marsh, Madge Kennedy, with 
Mary Garden soon to join the 
constellation and rumors that 
the one and only Geraldine 
Earrar would do likewise ; and 
one day Pauline Frederick 
would brighten this firmament. 
Playwrights, painters, and di- 
rectors as well known to a 
smaller public were already 
there. 

Instead of settings such 
as I had once known- 
rooms one sees displayed 
in shop windows offering 
everything for the home 
on installment payments — 
the simple lines and pure 
beauty of real art now ob- 
tained. Costly, but what mattered it? 

Hugo Ballin, the first painter of repu- 
tation enlisted in such work, brought to 
the screen the classic traditions of Old 
World architecture and decoration. At 
that time his big task was the much- 
advertised pomp and passion of a story 
chosen for the debut of a great star, 
a celebrated artist lured by the 
immortality of gelatin. I re- 
fer to the broadcasted splen- 
dor of MaryGarden's "Thais." 
As it turned out, the scenery 
was all the splendor that got 
on the screen. Poor Mary 
Garden came to conquer and went away to weep. 

My first off-stage sight of her showed the difference 
between singing in opera and working in the movies. 
It was an outdoor scene, and the month was November, 
chill, frosty. She stood, sealskin from throat to ankles, 
in a doorway, awaiting her cue. When it came, her 
maid whose plainness strengthened Miss Garden's claims 
Continued on page 100 
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Picked at random around the lot, 



By Myrtle Gebhart 



FROM Arabia, and tuscaidbfcai from Paris. France, 
and Paris, Texas, troop the- girls and boys, old 
men and humpbacked women, duchesses 
and dishwashers, to make up the "Hey-you 
bunch" of the mob lot, the atmosphere of 
the movies. A mottled throng, gay with 
bright costumes like oblong sofa pillows 
strewn upon the green couch of studio 
lawns. At times a mass of dribbling 
gray forms, like dirty water from an 
upturned dish pan, trickling before 
the camera — when the scene pictures 
the dregs of some big city's slums. 
Sometimes I recognize old faces, 
pick them out from the constantly 
changing pano- 
rama ; some 
have been extras 
for years, dog- 
gedly treading the 
monotonous cycle 
with haggard face 
and tired eyes; others 
glowing with hope. As 
the processional of ex- 
tras passes on. little 
gleams stand out. human-interest 
stories of 
tragedy 
and of 
li u m o r . 
S o m c - 
times they 
make me 
choke all 

up in my throat and want to cry, these little common- 
place tales of bravery, of sacrifice ; more often they make 
me laugh, for beneath the heartless struggle of these 
bits of human driftwood there's almost always a chuckle. 
Come with me around the lots on a warm Califor- 
nia day. 

She Never Saw Another Girl Until She 
Was Sixteen. 

Mere's Helen Joan Lowell. When Joan wa: 
sixteen her father presented her with a birth 
day gift she'd always wanted — he showed 
her another g'irll When she had reached 
the ripe old age of three months her dad, 
a sea captain, took her on his trade schooner 
to sail the seven seas and kept her with him 
throughout the years. He wanted her to grow- 
up clean and strong and free from civilization's 
evils. So, beneath the warm sun of the somno- 
lent tropics, Joan grew to budding woman- 
hood, seeing only the men of her small 
world— her father and his crew — and cher- 
ishing her dream of meeting other girls. 
When she was sixteen, her father realized 
she must have her chance in the world. 
Joan, now eighteen, is an extra at Gold- 
wyn's, and you ought to see her dark eyes 
sparkle with delight when the other girls 
show her their new dresses. She is of 





Helen Joan Lowell. 



medium height, but very husky, with muscles few men 
can equal — they say she once harpooned a shark single- 
handed. But to Joan making a silk dress is 
i much more difficult process, and girls 
gifted with the needle win her profound 
admiration. She is dusky, black-haired, 
her skin tanned by torrid suns. So 
you girls forced to live in small towns 
where there are so many of your 
own sex and so few eligibles among 
the he-creatures, just think of Joan 
who at sixteen first saw another 
girl ! 

All Roads I ead to the Films. 

One w a y 
to get into the 
movies, ac- 
cording to 
Mose C r a d - 
dock and Na- 
than Levy, is to 
ilack the hoots of 
the stars or else feed 
them hot 
dogs. One 
the United 
extras 



Nathan Levy. 



the 

to 
eu- 

in 
the 
t - 




Mose Craddock. 




day at 
Studios 
called 

p I a y 

nuchs 
"Omar 
T e n 

m a k e r " 
failed to 

--how up, so, rather than keep the actors and set wait- 
ing, the director drafted Mose and Nathan. Mose is 
as black as the ace of spades and Nathan Levy — well. 
Nathan is not Irish and couldn't see the joke. After 
it was over, they sighed thankfully and turned to their 
respective stands. "I cain't say I approves of this heah 
acting." said Mose, wagging his head knowingly, "but 
then I'm kinda proud of my talent check." 

He's Tired of Buttling. 

John MacKinnon, who has been playing 
butler roles for years, recently struck for 
another part. But nobody else could quite 
get that "Yes, milady !" slant to his eye- 
brows, so they raised his salary — and he's 
still a butler. His father was one of Scotland's 
greatest pipers, and he himself served in the 
British army in 1873 and later conducted the 
Grenadier Guards' Band in Folkestone and in 
London. Beneath MacKinnon's precise pos- 
^^ ture and his aristocratic eyebrows is a story 
that clutches the heart — a story of a 
blasted musical career, of disappoint- 
ments, of a heart courageous. So next 
time you see Hazvkins serving Gloria 
Swanson tea, just give a bit of attention 
to a soul who has earned it. He may, 
at one time, have been a 
jicrson of distinction. 





John MacKinnon. 
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#;^r Tree. 

many redskins who 
directorial orders. 



And the Mighty Fall. 

Here, crouched on a bench in 
the corner of the lot, is a man 
once famous in the annals of 
picturedom, having directed 
some of Theda Rara's successes 
in her halcyon days; 1 le's an ex- 
tra now. Ah, well, time brings 
changes. 

He's a Heap Bad Injun. 

Big Tree, chief of an old In- 
dian tribe, is only one of the 
SCalp fair Lasky heroines, as per 




Samuel Yctter. 



Here's a Likely Young 
Chap of Ninety- 
eight. 
We wear carnations 
on Mothers' Day and 
Fathers' Day — but only 
in the movies does 
grandpa have his day. 
The folks back in Car- 
thage, Illinois, where 
Samuel Yetter, now a 
sprightly lad of ninety- 
eight, spent eighty-four years of his life, 
nearly passed out from shock when they 
heard Sam had set out to be a movie star. 
Two years ago he was injured breaking a 
bumptious horse, necessitating his using 
crutches, and decided to take his first long 
vacation and visit his grandson. Raymond 
McKee. When Ray took his grandpop to 
the Goldwyn studio, Sam determined to 
stick around. Truth to tell— 1 know the 
family and, with Ray's sister, have taken 
the old fellow driving — Sam has a weak 
heart for young persons of the troublesome- 
sex, and when they started flirting with his 
ninety-eight-year-old heart it was all up. 
He got out his comb, which he always car- 
ries in his pocket, spruced himself up. and 
captured a job as an 
extra in "Hungry 
Hearts." He is very 
proud of the little lock 
of white hair which 
must be just so on his 
forehead. And Sam 
says this sporty life 
agrees with him, and 
he's liable to throw 
away those dinged old 
crutches soon. Doctor J. S. Garthwaite. 




live until they get run over by automobiles.) "I'm the 
only man," boasts the doctor, "whom the hero will allow 
to hold the heroine's hand without a fight. This count- 
ing pulses is great — in the movies." 

His Old Trade Comes in Handy. 

When Nick Shaid was a potter in far-away Persia he 
never dreamed he'd one day be acting in the movies. 
He came to this country as an immigrant laborer and 
eventually rose to be foreman of a labor gang on the 
Pacific Electric Railway. When they needed an expert 
to supervise the pottery scenes in "Omar the Tent- 
maker." he volunteered — and liked the studio so well 
he refused to be fired, so they put him to acting. You 
will >ee him as the stalwart guard at Shireen's garden 
gate in "Omar." 

All that Smiles is Not Joy. 

Apparently Irene Lenty is just one of the 
smiling joy-girls who play about in the mov- 
ies in silk evening gowns and foolish little 
bathing suits and have a good time, to the 
envy of thousands of girls back home who see 
her in the films. Rut there's a story of sacrifice 
behind her brave little smile— I've never 
seen Irene misplace that smile. For she's 
the sole support of two little brothers, 
one of whom is a cripple. 

Keep Your Eye on Sam — If You Can. 
You can expect most anything of a 
chap with Russian and Hawaiian blood 
mingling in his veins, so it doesn't sur- 
prise any one around here the way Sam 
Mogi dodges from the extra ranks to taking 
flings as assistant camera man. Sam was quite 
an acrobatic tumbler and led the troupe of 
dervish acrobats who made life unpleasant for 
Lefty Flynn in "Omar the Tentmaker." 

Martha Florine Has 

Recipe for Eternal 

Youth. 

Martha Florine was 
an animal trainer for 
ten years with the Al 
Rarnes Circus until in- 
jured doing one of her 
hazardous stunts which 
so delighted the young- 
sters. Now she's one 
Sam Mogi. of the inconspicuous 

members of the "Hey- 
you bunch." Martha Florine is a fetching blonde 
whom all the casting directors describe as cute, 
and you'd never guess she's close to the half- 
century mark. How does she do it!' That's 
Martha Florine's secret. 





California Climate Drives Physician Into Movies. 

Here's a nice gray- 
haired gentleman holding the 
star's hand — and in her bedroom, 
my dear! Doctor J. S. Garth- 
waite used to be a railroad phy- 
sician — the Grand Central. I 
think — but when he moved to 
California he didn't have any- 
thing to do, so from sheer ennui 
he had to go into the movies to 
occupy his time. 
Nick Shaid. (Out here people 



Irene Lentv. 




Beauty Contest Winner 

Splashed among the 
wrinkled and aged are faces of 
compelling b e a.u t y — flowers 
blooming with the weeds. Rhea 
le Fort won the Times beauty 
contest for California and is now 
exposing her pulchritudinous 
charms as an extra in Marshall 
Neilan's "The Stranger's Ran- 
quct." Winning a contest doesn't 
lead at once to 
stardom. Martha Florine. 



Tries the Movies. 
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From Arabia to Hollywood. 

Captain Richard Pennell, bearded soldier of fortune 
who fought in many a skirmish on the sands of Araby 
while following the call of adventure, often is seen as 
commander of the Northwest Mounted Police in Para- 
mount pictures. Captain Pennell speaks a number of 
languages and acts as technical expert on Oriental scenes 
as well as acting before the camera. When there isn't 
any experting job on hand, he works as an extra just 
to keep busy. 

"Appetite Bill" Leans on Air. 
It's a positive fact — attested by my own two eyes- 
that "Appetite Bill" Gordon can lean on air. I have 
seen him swaying so far back that any other man would 
topple over, leaning apparently against the air. He 
swears that he has some secret nongravity recipe. 
"'Appetite Hill"— can you guess why they gave him 
that nickname? — walks with funny high-stepping 
strides, suddenly hailing with one foot high, swaying 
backward against the air. P>ill, who is an ex-cab- 
inet-maker, often plays sheriff in Paramount pic- 
tures and broke into the movies in a unique man- 
ner. Chap named Doug Fairbanks once dared 
him to ride a motor cycle adorned with a live 
and growly bear on its handlebars into a Los 
Angeles railroad station at train time to greet 
the effete Eastern tourists. Doug was joking: 
but a dare's a dare to Bill. Doug was so im 
pressed he gave Pill a job. Ambitious young 
fellows, here's an idea — but be sure Doug is 
in the ofling when you put on your stunt. 

Ching, Chang, Chinaman. 

(ioro Kino has long been a merchant 
and a sage of repute in Los Angeles' 
Chinatown. He is one of the quietest, 
most intellectual of Chinese — but you'd 
never dream it when you see him, as leader 
of some Oriental 
gang, craftily plan- 
ning the hero's 
death in one of 
those unique tor- 
ture chambers. 

Ex-Minister 
Mingles with Cut- 
throats. 

Reverend Sher- 
rod. an ex-pastor, 
mingles daily with 
:he worst cutthroats 

and doesn't attempt to reform them. Why? 
Because the director won't let him. And be- 
cause he sees the desperadoes at church every 
Sunday, anyway. 



Virginia Took Her Mother Along. Rhea Im Fort. 

Even mothers of film actresses are not 
immune to the siren 
call of the grease paint, so one 
day when Virginia Browne Faire 
took her mother to the studio 
with her, that worthy lady just 
appropriated a costume from the 
wardrobe department and had 
been an extra for half a day be- 
fore Virginia knew it. There are 
lots of ways, 
'Appetite Rill" vou s€ei to break 
Gordon. into the movies. 



What's a Language When You 
Have Such Eyes as Estes? 
Lstes Chung, an adorable lit- 
tle ivory-and-jet-tinted Chinese 
girl, doesn't know a word of 
English, but that doesn't keep her 
from being pretty regularly em- 
ployed at the Lasky studio. 
There are always other Celes- 
tials around to interpret for her 
— and F.stes is very, very ambi- 
t ious. 




Goto Kino. 



Marries 'Em Before and Away From the Camera. 
Keverend Xeal Dodd. Hollywood's "Movie Chaplain." 
______ is now marrying couples 

I before the camera in 
Xeilan's "The Stranger's* 
Banquet," but says if any 
one feels a real marriage 
coming on he'll stop his 
camera activities and tie 
the knot. 




rend Sherrod. 




t '. ..I 

Captain Richard Pennell. 




Pop Believes in Realism. 

"Pop." in Metro's 

"Ouincy Adams Sawyer," 

draws the softest job of 

ill the extras in the country-store set. He is 

deaf, so the director tells him to lie upon a 

pile of straw- and pretend to be asleep. Pop 

does his job so well during the rehearsals and 

liming of the scene — adding realism by a very 

uidible snore — that the director calls him to 

-ompliment him upon his acting. But he doesn't 

mswer — Pop is sound asleep. 






Aristocracy Stoops to the Films. 

Lady Popham Young is swathed in furs to- 
day despite the heat, for it is a New York scene. 
Both she and her distinguished husband, Sir 
Popham, a scion of English nobility, tried play- 
ing extras for a lark and liked it so well they 
ded to continue. Who says the films are 
made up of ex-shop- 
girls and bootblacks? 
I ler ladyship is talk- 
ing to Tim Gullivan. 



He Didn't Get to the 
Old-Soldiers' Home. 

Meet Tim Gullivan, 
folks, Tim that fought 
as a lad in the Civil 
\V a r . Shure an' 
pwhat would ye have 
an auld sojer do, but 
traipse it to the Home 
was just pwhat Tim 




Virginia Browne Faire's 
Mother 




at SawteHe? That 
Gullivan was doin' 
when along came a bunch of 
movie hyeenas a-takin' of a pic- 
ture. "Why hurry." asked Tim 
of himself, "when Oi've got the 
rest o' my loife to get to the Auld 
Sojer's Home?" So Tim found 
a box an' himself sat down to 
watch his first movie made. But 
an individual wearin' funny 
britches an' a grand 
Continued on page 101 Fste^ Chang. 
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Beins; natural is one of the relaxations she enjoys while away 

the studio. 

WHEN Leatrice Joy contributed her well-nigh 
flawless performance to "Manslaughter."' peo- 
ple began to realize that her promise in "Sat- 
urday Night" was being fulfilled In the latter picture, 
it was apparent that the latest beauty unearthed by De 
Mille evinced strong possibilities. The fact that he 
chose to use her caused much critical attention to he 
drawn to her. In the spooled edition of Alice Duer 
Miller's story of society, speeding, and Sin;: Sing, the 
newest De Mille find convinced the powers of Para- 
mount that here was star stuff. 

The sages of Hollywood say that to play a lead for 
Cecil De Mille is to make a running jump toward in- 
candescent prominence. To back it up thev ask you 
to look at Gloria Swanson, Rebe Daniels. Agnes Ayres — 
types modeled according to the usual suave specifica- 
tions — ladies with lovely bodies who were to become 
heavenly bodies, stars, in short, who were, somehow, 
excused from what is commonly designated as acting. 
Rich silks and imported gowns and trick coiffures made 
these ladies De Mille stars, glorified manikins. 



What An Actress 

Of Leatrice Joy and how she impressed 
jump from parts to prominence; how 

the screen 

By Malcolm H. 

To my mind, the demure Agnes Ayres did 
not belong in this fleshly array. She did not 
fit into "Forbidden Fruit" any more than did 
Ann Forrest, whom De Mille rejected for the 
very reason that she lacked that high sex volt- 
age his gaudy scenarios require. Without go- 
ing into a discussion of her acting, it is relevant 
to dismiss Miss Ayres as a De Mille type on 
the grounds of frigidity. At no time does 
she caress the errant senses as do the lush 
Swanson. the voluptuous Rebe, the alluring 
Blythe — a De Mille creature if ever camera 
caught one. 

Following the introduction of Agnes Ayres 
came Leatrice Joy and Edith Roberts, in "Sat- 
urday Night." Fate decreed that the first- 
named should make the grade. The little Rob- 
erts girl gave a conventional performance : the 
less sympathetic role was carried off never- 
theless triumphantly by Leatrice Joy. When 
she repeated her success in the following De 
Mille play, she distinctly arrived. 

On the screen she has much of the warm 
appeal that makes Gloria Swanson a box-of- 
fice empress, a decided suggestion of aristo- 
cratic poise lacking in la belle Swanson. but 
glinting through the rather icy performances 
of Agnes Ayres. and in addition to these in- 
dubitable assets, she has acting ability of no 
uncertain stamp. 

Letters to Piotrk-Pi.ay have already ex- 
pressed wonder concerning this new stellar 
light: Is she a beauty with brains? they ask. 
If she has brains, will De Mille shroud them? 
Will she lose that sincerity gracing her work 
in "Manslaughter?" 

After meeting her. and talking with her, and 
asking her all sorts of pertinent questions. I 
find it a comparatively simple task to answer 
these queries. She is a beauty of intelligence, 
and in all likelihood her sense of humor will protect 
her from the hocus-pocus with which Cecil camouflages 
his players for public view. Gloria Swanson stayed "in 
character" when I met her ; she was the svelte sultana 
of the gorgeous make-believe demesne created by De 
Mille. Leatrice Joy told me that being natural was one 
of the few relaxations she enjoyed away from the stu- 
dio. She looked upon our meeting as an informal in- 
troduction of a rising star minus her make-up-box man- 
ners to the thousands of persons curious for a glimpse 
of the woman rather than the actress. And thi-. I may 
say. is as refreshing' as it is uncommon. 

High, noon at the Algonquin brings out many sun- 
flowers: Mabel Ballin and her husband strolled through 
the lobby to the dining room ; Flsie Ferguson paused 
in her majestic movement to greet old George Fawcett : 
Lenore I'lric pattered hurriedly from a tardy breakfast 
to a waiting taxi ; there was a general craning of necks 
as Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks entered, immediately to be 
taken in tow by Frank Case, the Host of the Hos- 
telry himself. 



from 
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Thinks About 

De Mille; how she made the 
she feels toward posing — on 
and off. 

Oettinger 

ll!llll!!lljllilllllllllll!lllll!lllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM^^ 

In all of this glittering ebb 
and flow of names you might 
not have noticed Leatrice Joy. 
She was dressed smartly and in- 
conspicuously : the simplicity of 
her dress served as a foil for 
the sparkle of her manner. At 
times she was naive, at times 
vivacious, at times drolly amus- 
ing, but never was she striving 
for effects. 

"Of course there is a lure 
about being an actress," she con- 
fessed. "But I prefer to forget 
the fact when I'm away from 
the lot. I love to go to theaters 
where Leatrice Joy is showing, 
and hear what people say about 
her. There is a tremendous thrill 
in that !" 

Four or five years ago the 
Nola Film Company, working in 
New Orleans, Louisiana — the 
city from which it derived its 
name — tried a local girl who 
lasted as long as the company 
did. Then, despite some opposi- 
tion, she left home to cast her 
fortunes with a Northern group 
practicing macksennetry under 
the name of lilack Diamond 
Comedies. It was never a rich 
vein, however, and the girl re- 
enforced with the experience 
taught by pies and break-away 
ladders, finally made the cross 
country pilgrimage to the great 
open spaces of Hollywood. 

At Goldwyn, Leatrice Joy was 
received with rather warm hos- 
pitality. It is a fair guess that 
her smile — r. dazzling affair — and 
her innately well-bred manner 
were responsible for the recep- 
tion. It is a fair guess that these 
attributes will go far toward 
establishing her as a star in 1923. • 

"After doing a couple of pictures, I realized that 
to be Somebody I should affect a pose — a successful 
pose. I didn't propose to be a colorless creature doing 
sister parts and sympathetic friends. My chance came 
when they cast me in 'Ace of Hearts." I began to 
create for myself." 

In playing the part, Miss Joy imagined her shoul- 
ders weighed down by an intolerable burden, then arched 
her neck and held her head proudly aloft — the gran- 
deur of the latter gesture being sharplv brought out by 
the contrast with the protesting shoulders. The pose 
was an achievement, focusing the attention upon her. 
Cecil De Mille saw "Ace of Hearts" and sent for 
Leatrice Tov. 




'Java Head" will present Leatrice fov in a character part that will call on all her 

resources. 



"It was my ambition," she said, "to play under bis 
direction. In his productions one has rich settings, 
beautiful gowns, tactful lighting, ©ne gains prestige. 

"When lie interviewed me. 1 was obliged to act. He 
had seen me as the proud woman with the well-known 
secret sorrow. I simply had to keep in character. 
When be asked me questions I was all nerves. I kept 
telling myself not to gig'^'e, and spoil everything. 
Whenever I felt my sense of humor slipping into the 
conversation, I'd yank it back. He decided to give 
me a test. I was surrounded by maids, hair dressers. 
modistes, manicurists. When they had done their work, 
I was a De Mille type. As I swept past a pier glass 
in a slinky black-velvet gown that trailed out to Vine 
Continued "ii pug • 92 




Back Among the 

Turning the attention upon some worthy and faithful 

By Emma-Lind 
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Close-ups are Pepper Sennett 's 
pet detestation. 

I CONFESS freely that 
during the year I re- 
cently spent in the East 
my interest in things cinemat- 
ical was focused more on the 
stars with four legs than on 
those with two. I was not 
nearly so excited about Charlie 
Chaplin's love affairs as I was 
about the news that Joe Mar- 
tin had ''gone bad," and I ants 
not nearly so worried over the 
rumors that Ben Turpin is 
achieving temperament and becoming every inch 
a star, as I was about the report that Charlie, 
the Universal elephant, was becoming so 
difficult to manage that he was soon 
to be condemned to death 

You- will have to pardon 
me if I seem unduly inter- 
ested in these four- 
footed actors. I have 
known them for a 
long time, you see. T 
knew Pepper, the 
Mack Sennett tabby 
cat when she was just 
a plain gray pussy 
who believed that a 
lady cat's place was 




by the fireside. Xo one would have dreamed, to see her then, 
how she wa.> destined to rise in the world. 

I knew Teddy, the Great Dane, when he was a hard-work- 
ing extra dog who thought that one bone a day was ample 
compensation for jumping off a cliff into a lake to rescue 
Baby John Henry or pulling a wagon around on a hot sum- 
mer day. I knew Snooky, the Chester chimpanzee, when she 
was quite contented to be known as Mrs. Joe Martin, before 
she had renounced matrimonial life with the great Simian 
actor in order to be starred in her own company under her 
maiden name. 

So you will understand why when I returned from New 
York my first inquiries were about these former friends of 
mine. And I am sorry to tell you that some of them have 
been observing the human stars too closely and have been 
hopelesslv inoculated by the movie bug known as "ego." 

Take for example the case of Mrs. Pepper Sennett whom 
I have already mentioned. Not content with having a large 
airy cage all to herself with all modern conveniences, includ- 
ing hot and cold milk at any hour of the day. and a life in- 
surance policy- that would do credit to Mary Pickford or 
Rodolph Valentino, she has developed a streak of tem]>era- 
ment and an absolute disregard for the wishes of her direc- 
tors. Do you know ho>v to make a Maltese cross? Try to 
take a close-up of her. That is Pepper's pet detestation. In 
tin's way she differs — most sensibly perhap> you think — from 
the usual feminine star who asks nothing bet- 
ter than a long series of them. But worthy 
as Pepper's motives no doubt are, I feel — 
and it is rather the unexpressed sentiment of 
her fellow workers on the Sennett lot — that in 
this abhorrence she goes 
\oe Martin isn't bad. 
There were extenuat- 
ing circumstances for 
his recent lapse from 
gentlenuntlini'ss. 



too far. In her last pic- 
ture with Louise Fazenda 
she refused absolutely to 
be shot from the distance 
of four feet, and she 



Charlie Elephant is getting 
old, but when handled 
properly is tract- 
able and intelli- 
gent. 
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Silent Stars 

screen performers who never give out interviews. 

say Squier 
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would not listen to blandishments nor yield to bribes. 
She simply would not stay put. So it became neces- 
sary, as has been the case many times before in the 
annals of filmdom's history, that a double had to be 
procured who looked enough like iter to be able, to take 
her place without the fraud being detected. 

It is customary of course for stars to use doubles in 
risky feats or in long shots, but it is the first time to my 
knowledge that a star has demanded a double for a 
close-up! An advertisment for thin, gray cats was in- 
serted in the newspa|>er, and a whole day was devoted 
lo selecting from the throng of applicants a Maltese who 
was fitted by nature as well as by amenable disposition 
to pose in Pepper's place. 

Teddy, the Great Dane, is trooping away as hard as 
ever and retains his calm unruffled disposition together 
with a solemn philosophy of life which makes him quite 
above the frivolous advances of film-struck 
puppies and gushing lady interviewers. 1 
understand that the picture which 
Louise Fazenda and John Henry 
are now working in is named for 
one of Teddy's recent remark:- 
It is called "Bow-wow." 




While I am on the subject 
of the Sennett lot, I will an- 
nounce that there is a 
young, budding comedi- 
enne who, if the rest of . 
the Sennett stars are not 
careful, will entirely steal 
their laurels. Her offi- 
cial name is Mollv-O. 
having been christened 
thus by Mabel Xormand, 
but every one on the lot •, 
calls her "Cubby ;" and al- ' 
though she is only thirteen 
months old she already dis- ' 
plays symptoms of genius 
and has a kindlv humorous 



The sweet disposi- 
tion of Ethel, the 
lion baby who used 
to live in the same 
cage with a collie 
pup, remains un- 
spoiled. 




Molly-O, the 
Sennett bear, im- 
pressed me as having 
symptoms of genius and 
a kindly, humorous disposition. 



Teddy, the Great Dane, retain-; 
his calm, unruffled disposi- 
tion. 

disposition as well. 
The bare facts con- 
cerning Cubby's ad- 
vent into the films 
are that she with 
her brother Mickey 
— who behind his 
back is called "the 
dumb-bell" — were 
captured in the wilds 
of Mount Rainier. 
Washington, when 
thev were mere in- 
fants. They were pre- 
sented to Mabel Nor- 
mand. and she in turn 

j>resCY\tc<l them to the stu- 
dio with the proviso that 
they should be well treated and 
thoroughly educated. Cubby has 
already learned the ropes. She knows 
when the camera is grinding, and she obeys 
her trainer's instructions perfectly. Just now she is 
being initiated into the mysteries of roller 

Continued on i>::e»* 88 
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The New Sauce Pi 

You have to be versatile and a student 

By Edwin 
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feature, no matter what might he the excellence of their past 
extraing. Then waxing irate, or else facetious, the C. D. — 
or mayfaap it was his assistant; I couldn't quite make out — had 
ventured some smart crack about Snag's legs not being estheti- 
eally shaped. 

The effect of this entire proclamation on an extra who had 
had a long career in movies, more or less primitive and West- 
ern, can hardly he measured in the language of the drawing- 
room. Snag Harry left the office exhaling hot superlatives. 
Me met me just after his disillusioning encounter, and exploded 
on me the dynamite of disgust. 

At first I was inclined to be disinterested, because old-time 
extras are not above becoming greatly exercised occasionally 

over small-time woes. But 
when he had fully expounded 
to me his predicament — the 
fact that his "legs did not fit" 
— I really could not help 
feeling his dismay. No 
doubt, as he mentioned pa- 
thetically on parting — "The 
pictures sure were changing." 




Jane Novak's role in 

' " Tlielma ' ' is a distinct 

departure for her. 



Ixrn Chaney has abandoned his gruesome characteriza- 
tions such as ''Fagin" in "Oliver Twist" to play a rural 
comedy villain rote. 

THAT'S just what he said; said as how I 
couldn't get in the pictures because my 
legs wouldn't fit — me, as has done extra 
bits in a million dance-hall scenes, and fought 
a whale of a battle in 'The Flame of the Yukon' 
— or was it 'The Flame of the Yukon?' I 
fergit — and hit a fellow twice my size across 
the bean with a prop bottle to look like the real 
thing, and, well — I don't care — p-p-pictures can 
g-g-go to the d-d-d " 

But at that moment "Snag" Harry's utter- 
ance stampeded and left him stuttering and 

gasping in front of me. All that he could finally blurt out was, "I'm through !" 
Then somewhat regretfully, he murmured. "It would have been a fine job, 
too. Months o' work. Costume pictures! The bunk! If they're startin' 
in pickin' men for their legs, I had just as soon go back and try for the 
New York 'Follies!'" 

In spite of the fact that he had spluttered all over me in his exasperation 
I somehow found the discourse of my extra friend — so Snag Harry as- 
sumed to be — uniquely interesting. I imagine you too will sympathize with 
his emotional upheaval once I have explained its source. 

Called Snag because of a protruding tooth and gifted with a shambling 
walk, he had gone out to apply for a job in a period costume film — I don't 
recollect just which of several at the moment. Being a veteran in the extra 
world, he considered himself entitled to social consideration. He didn't re- 
ceive it. however, for he was rather bluntly refused. 

As he was shrewd enough to know that such productions generally mean 
several months' steady employment one attempt at obtaining a berth hadn't 
satisfied him. He had returned to the fray so often 

that his persistence had eventually upset the nerves of The picturesque emo- 
the casting director, who had succinctly told him that tional ability of Gladys 
men who were not gifted with noble and chivalric bear- Broclavell should shine 
ing and countenance were barred from this particular again in "Oliver Twist." 
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quant in Acting 

to succeed in pictures nowadays. 

Schallert 

This was some months ago. It was the first 
time I had heard of such a thing. But now, I 
can recite many correlative anecdotes. This, 
however, will fulfill my purpose. 

We will, instead, cut right up to the present. 
That will he infinitely more pertinent and per- 
haps more exciting. Because it will show di- 
rectly what a radical variation has lately heen 
taking place in what we are pleased to call 
acting and types, which variation. 1 helieve. 
constitutes one of the most important of re- 
cent evolutions in screen drama. 

By the time this article is printed you may 
have >een "Robin Hood." If you haven't you 
are no doubt living in keenest anticipation of 
its advent. I take it at any rate that you 
have already gazed intently on "Blood and 
Sand," with Rodolph Valentino reincarnating 
an epic bullfighter in the land of matadors and 
tabasco sauce, or filled your eyes with "The 
Prisoner of Zenda" and its lovely 
whipped - cream-and - pastry ro- 
mance of a Graustarky kingdom 
beyond the seas. 

The thing that I am concerned 
about chiefly is — what did you 
think of the acting? Didn't it 
astonish you? Didn't it give you 
a fresh viewpoint regarding some 
of your pet stars like Valen- 
tino and Douglas Fairbanks, 
or say. even Lila Lee, 
Enid Bennett, and 

Rodolph Valentino's 
versatility is taxed 
when he plavs 
a Hindu mys- 
tic in "The 
Young 
Rajah.'' 





Fhoto by Donald Uicj.ll.- KcycM 

Bert Lytell should find his forte in romantic pictures 
such as "To Have and to Hold." 

Alice Terry? What is more, did not these 
new features bring before you, among the 
lesser characters, some familiar figures and 
faces in most unfamiliar guise? Personally I 
felt that they did. and I am wondering whether 
yours was not the same impression. 

Filmdom has literally upset its precedents in ]>erson- 
alities. The new and bigger pictures have caused such 
radical departures in acting and also casting that you 
simply cannot tell in what kind of role a star is going 
to bob up next. Cut-and-dried identities have been go- 
ing out of fashion just as rapidly as the picturesque and 
romantic environments have been coming in. A new 
imaginative vigor that is like a sauce piquant dominates 
cinematic enterprise, and its influence can be traced even 
in the visualizing of the homelier themes to which di- 
rectors and players are at the moment beginning to turn. 
A new versatility is being demanded of screen actors 
everywhere. Our. familiar types are being lifted out of 
the rut by being switched from comedy to drama and 
drama to comedy, or by being transported, in imagina- 
tion, at least, to colorful distant locales where the 
\ costume is orientally, tropically, or arctically differ- 
\ cut and ofttimes alluring. What is even more inter- 
\ esting is the way villains are being turned into heroes 
* and heroes are acquiring small traits of villainy that 
make all their characters assume 
Theodore Kosloff awes life and a new attraction. Most surprising 
color to the Euiopean courtier. are SO me of these transformations. 
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The New Sauce Piquant in Acting 



Why, it's getting so that some of the actors, like that 
good old reliable heavy, Wallace Beery, or say Wal- 
ter Long — if you recall his dour visage — don't know 
where they are going next any more. In one picture, 
Long was a wicked murderous sheik, in the next he 
was a comedy taxi driver, and right after that he showed 
up as the ill-fated bandit in "Blood and Sand," who is 
neither villain nor hero, but just generally blessed with 
bad luck. You can't tell what -he will l>e doing next! 

"I'm a husky good boy in 
one picture, and an out-and- 
out egg the next," wailed 
I leery in humorous woe one 
day. "Think of it — me good ! 
A hero! Whoever heard of- 
such a thing? In 'Robin 
Hood' they even put a crown 
on me — I who have done noth- 
ing but crown heroes all my 
life. And now they want me 
to play a good sea captain — 
good sea captain! Thunder!" 

As you probably know. 
Beery portrayed Richard the 
Lion-hearted in ''Robin 
Hood," whose heroic qualities 
were made familiar to the 
world in the story of "Ivan- 
hoe." Beery was selected as 
an ideal King Richard because 
his voracious exterior had al- 
ways been illuminated by a 
flash of neglected humor. 
"Richard, as I conceive him," 
said Fairbanks in explaining 
the choice, "was a powerful, 
sincere, but gross personage, 
who liked to gnaw huge shoul- 
ders of meat and joints, while 
he looked on with capricious 
zest at the clashing swords and 
lances of the knights on the 
tournament field. In that day, 
kings were big, rough boister- 
ous men, who held onto their 
crowns oftentimes by the 
strength of their right arms. 
Beery, according to mv idea, 
might actually have been 
Richard had he enjoyed a pre- 
vious incarnation." 

The majority of the men in 
"Robin Hood" qualified for 
their parts and extra bits be- 
cause they were tall and of fine 
build. They all had to meas- 
ure up to a certain physical 
standard, and Doug himself 
took an intensive course in 
athletic training for this pic- 
ture. 

The women in "Robin Hood' 
cause they were of good height 




Thomas Neighan makes a convincing conqucrer in til 
Reman episode of "Manslaughter." 



were also selected be- 
-contrary to the usual 
rule — and because they had light hair and blue or gray 
eyes of the Anglo-Saxon. Many of them. I am told, 
were without a great deal of previous experience be- 
fore the camera. And it is not beyond belief that the 
Fairbanks picture will set a new pace in casting, and 
give the tall girl a long-neglected opportunity to find 
herself on the screen. 

Enid Bennett, who. as it happens, is rather petite, 
was chosen for the role of Maid Marian because of her 



definite Anglo-Saxon beauty. She was born, you know, 
in Australia, is what you might call a medium blonde, 
and has hazel-gray eyes. Also she registers a clinging- 
vine presence that might well be associated with a more 
delicate heroine of the Moyen Age. Her appearance in 
the regal costumes contrasts astonishingly with her pre- 
vious weepy society roles in plays about misunderstood 
wives and silk stockings. 

I am much interested in the costumed future of some 
of our stars who have not been 
uniformly successful in the 
portrayal of so-called straight 
roles. They tell me that Bert 
Lytell, who has often failed 
to achieve an adequate inter- 
pretation of plain ordinary 
heroes, will be seen to great 
advantage in "To Have and to 
Hold." It is Bert's peculiarity 
that he needs either a character 
role such as he had in "The 
Right of Way," or, perhaps, 
ornate garb to conceal a cer- 
tain affectation of manner. 
Costumes are naturally asso- 
ciated with affectations and 
consequently he is regarded as 
just the type to find his forte 
in romantic acting of an early 
seventeenth century tale of pi- 
rates and blunderbuss con- 
quests. 

Gladys Brockwell, who has 
a remarkable native talent, and 
a curiously colorful personal- 
ity, is another type who faded 
out completely during the rush 
toward parlor naturalness on 
the screen. She is now mak- 
ing her return in "Oliver 
Twist." Her charm has al- 
ways resided in her pictur- 
esque emotional ability. The 
deep mauve of her personality 
is utterly lost in the glittering 
setting. What she needs is a 
bit of the gypsy atmosphere 
about her, and I can see her 
revealing a somber and pa- 
thetic impression as Nancy 
Sikcs, which role, I have no 
doubt, will mean new acclaim 
for her. 

In the newer films one 
catches, en passant, many evi- 
dences of the new note in 
characterization, whether the 
stories be modern or period. 
Curious changes of customs 
and costumes abound in the 
cinema world. Jacqueline Lo- 
gan's skill as a dancer, for instance, is being utilized 
in a novel way in "Fbb Tide," from the story by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. In this she portrays a South Sea 
Island native, girt chiefly in a red sash, and using a 
brown stain make-up. She will probably do several 
naughty hulas during the course of the story. Lon 
Chaney has chucked his crutches and gruesome decora- 
tions, and is playing semi-comic rural "willun," just 
about straight, b'gosh, in "Quincy Adams Sawyer." 
Monte Blue, still fresh from his astounding success in 
Continued on page 102 



Over the Tea- 
cups 

Old stars, new stars, stars to be - 

they're all interesting to Fanny the 

Fan, provided they furnish gossip for 

her restless tongue. 

By The Bystander 



MY dear !" Fanny clutched me 
by the arm just as we were 
sauntering along Fifth Ave- 
nue past the Cathedral. "Do you real- 
ize that we haven't had an oyster stew 
at the Grand Central Station this year? 
It's scandalous. Come on — let's go 
down there now." 

"All right — but you won't see any 
movie people in that oyster bar." I 
warned her. 

"Don't need to — 1 know all the gos- 
sip already," she retorted. "Also, I 
could prophesy some more, if I wanted 
to. I'm a good prophet, too. Don't 
you remember, when Evelyn Greeley 
got home from Holland looking thin- 
ner and more wonderful than she ever 
had before in her life, I 
told her that she'd be 
married before Thanks- 
giving? She was so 
good looking that I knew 
every man who saw her 
would beg her to dash 
off to a justice of the 
peace with him. And 
sure enough, the first 
thing anybody knew, her 
engagement to John 
Smiley was announced, 
and the world learned 
that they'd spend six 
months traveling around 
the world on their 
honeymoon. Doesn't 
that make you envious?" 

"It does not," I re- 
torted truthfully. "For 
me it would mean six 
months of sea sickness. 
However, Evelyn is a 
good sailor. Who is this 
Jo'hn Smiley?" 

"Oh. he's a meml)er of 
some big engineering 
firm, and a steel man. 
which sounds like oodles 
of money, doesn't it? 
Well, there must have 
been almost as many mil- 
lionaires who wanted to 
marry Evelyn as there 
are who want to marry 
Claire Windsor. I don't 
blame them, either ! 

"And speaking of 
matrimony, fancy New 
York without Rodolph 





I'hoto by Alfr.-.I Ch.-no>- J..hnnt..n 

Fanny thinks that every day in every ivav Hie ex-Sennetters are 
improving. Marie Provost is gorgeous in "The Beautiful and 

Damned." 

Valentino in the offing! I run into new evidences of 
his presence every day. I went to the theater a while 
ago, and he and his wife — his current wife, I mean; 
I have to explain because Jean Acker Valentino is mak- 
ing a picture now, with Martha Mansfield, and she's 
u j> and down Broadway, too — well, as I was saying, 
he and his wife were there, and people almost mobbed 
them when they arrived and during the intermission. 
But after the show was over — well, they almost had to 
fight for their lives. Really ! 

"Finally the doors of another theater were opened 
to them, when it was seen that they couldn't even 
get to their car because of the crowd, and they stepped 
inside, and the doors were closed behind them..- X -sup- 
pose they stole up the alley 
Louise Fazendaasthe vamp in the and got home that way. 
same picture is going to surprise But the funniest thing was 
Eitni a good many persons, the policeman who tried to 
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Over the Teacups 




t-bolo by Wlu.l 

The selection of Florence Vidor for "Alice Adams" luis Fanny's 
unqualified approval. 

protect them. He turned on the crowd and said. 'Buy a 
magazine and see his face there. Give the man a chance !' 
I wanted to slip him a dollar and get him to say. 'Buy 
Picture-Play/ but the family wouldn't let me. 

"And then, the other night] I was having dinner at a 
funny little Spanish restaurant that's about half a block 
from Broadway, and in be walked, with bis wife and a 
man. The restaurant is kept by a Mexican or Spaniard or 
something, and is very foreign, from the food to the music 
and the pictures on the walls. And the manager simply 
runs the place — you don't argue with him if you value 
your life. 

"Well, Mrs. Valentino didn't care for the dinner, and 
wanted something different, and the man- 
ager wouldn't make any changes, and 
rose up and told everybody — in Spanish 
— just exactly what they could do if they 



didn't care for what was set before 
them. Personally, I didn't blame her; 
the chef in that place seems to have 
a poached egg complex — apparently he 
can't prepare anything from soup to 
chocolate cake without looking at it 
and saying. 'That's all right; all it 
needs is a poached egg.' He puts them 
on everything. Well, Mrs. Valentino 
and the man went out. and came back 
with some avocadoes and other things, 
and ate those, but Valentino ate 
straight through the dinner, poached 
eggs and all, and seemed perfectly 
happy. 

"And speaking of Valentino reminds 
me of costume stuff — which is a per- 
fectly obvious connection, of course, 
so don't try to look dazed. Did you 
hear that Marion Davies is going to 
do another story by Charles Major, 
since 'When Knighthood Was In 
Flower' has been so successful? Well, 
she is — at least, she's bought one. 
And she also has an option on 'Alice 
of Old Vincennes." And what do you 
think she did ? She had been given 
credit for selecting 'Knighthood' for 
herself, because it would make a good 
picture. Well, she announced for pub- 
lication that she didn't select it at all, 
which about one star in a thousand 
w o u 1 d have 
, . done. She said 

that William 
LeBaron, of 
her company, 
asked her to 
read it. and 
said that she 
would make an 
ideal Mary Tu- 
dor, and 
she did 
read it and 
thought it 
would not 
go because 
it was a 
costume 
picture. 




Viola Dana fell a 

victim to the costume craze and looks 

adorable in ''Miss Emmv Lou." 



* m m* 
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But Mr. Le Baron stuck to it, and 
finally persuaded Robert Vignola to 
make it. Then, later, the press stories 
gave her credit for choosing it. and 
she calmly rose up and told the truth. 
Do you know, the more 1 hear about 
that girl the better 1 like her — especially 
after seeing the way some of these 
people in movies grab the" credit for 
everything, whether they did it or not." 

"What's the news of the Tal- 
madges?" I asked, as we arrived at 
the oyster counter. 

"Well, what would you expect ? 
They're having a marvelous time, of 
course. Constance has been chosen as 
the mascot for the American team 
that's to shoot in the international pis- 
tol tournament at Milan, and all Paris 
trots around behind her and calls her 
' Trcs jolic Constance!' Norma went 
to the theater, and when she was ap- 
plauding one of the dancers, a favorite 
of Paris, the dancer recognized her 
and exclaimed 'Norma Talmadge !' 
Later they were introduced, and the 
dancer gave Norma the biggest Span- 
ish comb in captivity, one of those 
huge things that you almost have to 
hold on with a rubber band around 
your head. I hope she doesn't wear 
it when she gets home — I've been pric- 
ing them, but they're so expensive that 
I was forced to decide that one 
wouldn't be becoming to me. How- 
ever, if Nor m a 
wears hers I shall 
buy one if I have 
to give up Turkish 
bath-, to do it. 

"But speaking of 
costume pictures — 
as I really was, and 
my dear, did you 
<'7vr taste any- 
thing so hot as 
these oyster 
stews? — well, 
even Viola Dana 
fell a victim to 
the craze, and is 
doing 'M i s s 
Emmy Lou.' and | 
wearing cos- 
tumes that make 
her look abso- 
lutely adorable, 
of course. 
Whenever you 
think Viola 
can't do some- , J 
thing, she does 
it, and does it 
so well that 
vou're simply 
floored. Lou- 
ise Fazenda does 
too. They say 
marvelous as the vamp 
in 'The Beautiful 
and Damned' — 
but fancy her 





ITtoto by Clan-no K. Hull 

Everyone is crazy to see Phyllis Harer's first serious work in "The Christian." 

without her pigtails! Marie Prevost is gorgeous in it. too- — really, 
every day in every way the ex-Sennetters are improving! 

"1 suppose you've seen Doug and Mary? I did an awful thing — 
pursued a man who looked exactly like Douglas down a hotel corridor 
to the very door of his room, and then when he turned around he 
wasn't Doug ai all. I walked past trying to look nonchalant, and he 
looked guilty, as if he feared I knew that the package he held in his 
hand was really something he bought from a bootlegger and not a 
perfectly innocent bottle of ammonia or milk for the baby or any- 
thing like that. Well, even the mighty Douglas does embarrrsing things 
at times. 
Mildred June in Sennett "Leatrice Tov has signed a new contract with 

comedies, looks as if she Famous Plavers-Laskv and is going to be starred. 
were of the stuff that J sn 't that gorgeous f ' She's worked so hard and 
stars are made of. Continued on pagn 84 



Peg Writes Her Epitaph 



By Emma-Lindsay Squier 



A SMALL room, hung with softly lined silks — the 
hum of many voices from somewhere outside — 
two women facing each other in the half light. 
One reclines upon a couch, red-gold hair disheveled, 
her throat slender and white against the dead black of 
her gown. A name is mentioned — a sweet singing name 
that fits easily upon the tongue, and calls to mind a vi- 
sion of youth and beauty. The woman upon the couch 
stirs, sits upright. She leans forward tensely. 

"I'll kill her," she says >oftly; "I've got to kill her— 
or she'll kill me!" 

The other woman makes a gesture of amazement, 
almost of horror. 

"You wouldn't!" she gasps. "After all she has done 
for you- 



ONCE IN A LONG 
WHILE 



a play bursts forth on Broadway, 
the principal character in which 
becomes almost a national hero or 
heroine, as well known as most 
real characters of national fame. 
Joseph Jefferson's Rip Van Win 
kle. War fie Id's Herr von Bar wis — 
the music master — are examples 
of this, and Laurette Taylor's Peg 
o' My Heart is another. No stage 
character created in recent years 
has been better loved or more 
widely known. Every stage and 
screen enthusiast will therefore 
be interested in the result of Miss 
Taylor's decision to perpetuate 
Peg in film, and in what she has 
to say about the undertaking. 



The woman open the couch laughs, 
cynically, yet musically. But there is 
no mercy in the laugh. 

"Well, what has she done? She's 
darned near ruined me — — " 

And that, gentle reader, was what 
Laurette Tavlor said ahout "Peg o' 
My Heart!"' 

It came as sort of a shock to me. 
You see, when I went to interview 
Laurette Taylor at the Metro studio, 
the incentive heing that she was 
about to put her greatest stage suc- 
cess upon the screen. I intended to 
get a reminiscent, delicately tinged 
story, half in the delicious brogue of 
Peg, and half in Miss Taylor's own 
musical and meticulous English. Then 
I thought I would start the story 
with the chorus of that old song. "Peg o' My Heart, I 

Love You " or something like that, and all would be 

sweetness and light. 

Instead, I found myself a "material witness" as they 
say in criminal courts, of the approaching demise of 
poor Peg, whose only fault is that she became too much 
a part of the actress who first sponsored her theatrical 
career. Time has not touched Peg o' My Heart, you 
see. She is still eighteen, and fresh and rosy. But 
Miss Taylor, her creator, cannot and does not expect 
the same consideration from Papa Tempus. 

"People don't want to see a forty-year old Peg," she 
said earnestly. "I don't want them to. I want them 
to think of me as Laurette Taylor, an actress who is 
capable of many different characterizations. In the 
F.ast they are pretty well trained by now, because I've 
appeared in so many different stage successes on Broad- 
way. The critics have gradually quit calling me Peg 
when they review my plays. But out here— because I 
have never appeared on the stage since I started at the 
old Burbank Theater in Los Angeles — they still have 
the 'Peg o' My Heart' germ. And do you know what 
I'm going to do? After I finish a season of 'Humor- 
esque' in New York this fall, I'm going to come back 
to Los Angeles and put on all the plays which my hus- 
band has written for me — 'A Night In Rome.' 'Out 
There.' 'The National Anthem' — all of them! I'll make 
them forget Peg!" 

And despite her wide, delightful smile, her eyes were 
verv much in earnest. 



I was with difficulty readjusting my scattered thoughts 
and shattered intentions. 

"But — but." I stammered, "aren't you putting her in 
a picture?" Again she laughed. 

"I am that," she acknowledged briefly, then her gray 
eyes twinkled at me. "It's to be Peg's epitaph!" 

Despite Miss Taylor's vigorous determination to sever 
connections once and for all with the beloved lass of 
the Emerald Isle, she is greatly interested in the pic- 
ture which she is about to make. The whole affair is 
a real novelty to her, for, although she had her the- 
atrical beginnings in the capital of the motion-picture 
industry, she has never before done screen work. She 
is enthusiastic as only a newcomer to the silver sheet 
can be. 

"They say such funny things!" she 
confided. "'Hit her with the spot!' 
'Kill the baby!' and 'Bring over a 



nigger!' Why at first I couldn't 



make out what they were talking 
about. Still, it isn't so different a> 
I expected it would be. It's just 
stage acting with your belt tightened. 
I was scared at first, but Mr. Vidor 
soon put me at ease. He'd tell me 
what action was wanted, then he'd 
say, 'Show me how you would do 
it on the stage.' Then he'd give me 
suggestions as to condensing the ac- 
tion, and that was about all I've 
lost my fear of the camera now. But 
at first I was conscious of it every 
minute. It was like a big unblinking 
eye. staring at me continually, and 
I'd catch myself looking over at it, 
right in the middle of a scene." 

For a moment we sat in silence, while I gathered 
my courage for a question that might — or might not — 
be a little delicate, but one which I felt sure every fan 
would want to ask about the picture. 

"Would you mind telling me," I said very gently, as 
if stirring dynamite with a spoon, "just why 'Peg o' 
My Heart' was started by Lasky with Wanda Hawley 
it; the title role, and why your husband, Mr. Manners, 
fought it so and kept them from showing it?" 

I needn't have advanced so gingerly, because she an- 
swered me instantly, with that frankness which is one 
of her most charming characteristics. 

"Indeed I will tell you — a lot of silly things have 
been said about it. It was claimed that I was jealous 
because I was not asked to play Peg. As a matter of 
fact, I was asked. But that wasn't the point at all. 
Whatever rights the Lasky company may have thought 
they had, they did not have picture rights for the play 
given them or sold them by Mr. Manners. It was his 
play, and he held the picture rights. They went ahead, 
without dealing with him, paying no attention to his 
protests. Then his fighting spirit was up. and he got 
an injunction against the picture ever being shown. 
He had to take it to the supreme court — but he did. and 
we won out. 

"Please believe me. it was not at my suggestion that 
I came out here to do Peg. And if the character was 
just that of a sweet pretty little girl, I would say, 'No, 
Continued on paire 95 



Favorite Picture Flayers 




THE fans no doubt will forgive Laurelte Taylor's long 
delay in making her scr-eu debut since her first pic- 
ture will be Peg o' My Heart," her most famous stage 
characterization. 




Hioto by fcjwin Bower Maun- 



ESTELLE TAYLOR'S first screen part was a vamp role 
ami it looks as though she'll never get a chance to 
play anything else. Estelle continues her ruthless career in 
"Thorns and Orange Blossoms." 




MARY ALDEN seems to grow younger and more vital 
with every old-woman characterization. Mary did so 
well in the title role of "A Woman's Woman" that she is 
being billed as the star. 




Photo by KreuKeh 



KENNETH HARLAN, since leaving the Constance Tal- 
madge company lias been kept busy free-lancing. His 
latest appearance is in "Thorns and Orange Blossoms." 




■'bote by Ali'rt .1 Chfoey Jubiiator. 



NORMAN KERRY plays the lead in Von StrohcioTs 
"Merry Go Round," and will have a good chance to 
make use of his early military training. 




Photo b> Evanm 



"THE journey from the Follies to Stardom has been a 
■» short and easy one for Billie Dove, who accomplished 
it in two pictures. "Youth to Youth" is her first starring 
production. 




Fkoto by Kendall Evmna 



NORMA TALMADGE is at present enjoying the dream 
of ever)- movie star — -a long vacation in Europe. "The 
Garden of Allah," to he filmed abroad, will probably be her 
next. 




Photo by Melbourne Spnrr 



MUCH interest has been aroused in Claire Windsor's 
four-year-old son and the apparent mystery sur- 
rounding her marriage. Here is Claire with her son, 
Billy, and on the opposite page she explains the reasons 
for the secrecy. 
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A Chat with Claire Windsor 



By Agnes Smith 



I HAD seen her many times at the big movie dinners 
and dances at the Hotel Ambassador; 1 had met 
her once, casually, at the. Goldwyn studio. And 
so when we went to the Little Club for luncheon — 
and incidentally for an interview— 1 was pleased. Be- 
cause I had a hunch that I would like Claire Windsor. 

Every time I had seen her she was beautifully 
dre>sed, smiling, calm, agreeable, and well behaved. 
Where there is a great deal of poise, there also must 
be some character. No woman could be so serene and 
amiable as Claire Windsor without a great deal of 
self-control. And no actress could, in one season, play 
so many parts in so many studios without having tact, 
endurance, and ability. Contrary to 
popular superstition, this gift of be- 
ing successful isn't all a question of 
luck. 

Miss Windsor was ready to siart 
her first scene in Marshall Xeilan's 
production, "The Stranger's Ban- 
quet. " In fact, she was in make-up. 
but the make-up wasn't noticeable. 
No lip rouge, no heavy beaded eye 
lashes for Miss Windsor. When she 
came into the restaurant every one 
bowed to her ; she received the re- 
ception of an attractive young debu- 
tante. Whereupon. I prepared to 
talk to her about the art of wearing 
clothes and the gift of good manners, 
can tell. 

Have you ever noticed Claire Windsor's chin? Some 
artist once said that she had the most beautiful chin in 
America. And. of course, it is beautiful. It is well- 
molded, clear-cut, and firm. Especially firm. Her 
gray-blue eyes may laugh, plead, grow .-oft. and dazzle. 
but her chin remains pleasantly and femininely firm. 

When Miss Windsor told me that as a boarding- 
school girl in Topeka. Kansas, she had been willful and 
stubborn, I wasn't surprised. I merely wondered how 
she had outgrown these qualities. Around the studios 
she is known as an agreeable, patient, and earnest young 
woman. Willful and stubborn? Never. 

We talked a little about clothes. Miss Windsor 
wears her clothes beautifully, on and off the screen, 
but she isn't particularly concerned with them. We 
talked about dancing and we laughed at the little cards 
' on the table which request patrons to refrain from 
cheek-to-cheek dancing. And then Miss Windsor grew 
serious. 

"I should like to talk about a rather delicate subject." 
she began shyly. I waited'. 

"My marriage, you know. There seems to be a mis- 
understanding about it." 

Again she hesitated, hut she took courage and went 
on. "You see, it was this way. When I was first featured 
in pictures, I wasn't supposed to tell any one that I 
had been married. Perhaps it was silly, but it is hard 
to know how the public thinks about siich things. Later 
it came out that I had a little boy — Billy, you know. 

"Then every one wanted to know when I had teen 
married, to whom, and why. I am not married now. 
but at one time I was very much married. T ran away. 
and my parents didn't like it. But I was stubborn about 
it and so I went home and was married again." 



SOME OF OUR 
FRIENDS 

have written to us that they think 
the players' private lives should 
not be delved into by interviewers. 
But sometimes, when injustices 
have been done, the players wish 
to have their friends set right, as 
in the case of Claire Windsor. We 
feel, sure that you will be inter' 
ested to know more about her — 
and Billv. 



But — vou never 



She laughed a little. "Married twice to the same 
man. 

"I suppose it was a mistake, but, anyway, I have 
Billy. \\ hen 1 came to Los Angeles with my father 
and mother and went into pictures, I promised my hus- 
band that I wouldn't use his name, that I would never 
mention it in connection with the movies. I have kept 
my promise. Promises are easy to make, but hard to 
keep. His family live in the East, and his mother is 
opposed to anything connected with the theater. I have 
supported Billy, but it wouldn't be fair to mention my 
husband's name, would it ? His mother wouldn't like it." 
1 didn't answer because it seemed to me that any 
husband or any mother-in-law ought 
to be awfully proud of Claire Wind- 
sor. 

"Strange things are printed about 
movie people." she continued. "It's 
hard to know why such things are 
written and it's hard to understand 
why people find pleasure in reading 
some of the things that are published. 
For instance, one day I learned that 
when I was discovered by Lois 
Weber, I was a waitress in a restau- 
rant. Do you know how that story 
started?" 

I didn't know, and so I merely 
said that, according to general re- 
port, most stars had come up from waiters or wait- 
resses. 

"When Miss W r eber first rioticed me, I was carrying 
a luncheon tray. It was in a studio cafeteria. I was 
working as an extra girl, because I think it is the best 
way of starting out in pictures. So far as my work in 
the studios has been concerned. I never have had any 
moments of dark despair ; I've never been on the verge 
of starvation. I lived with my father and mother, and 
I still do. Fortunately, my father was able and more 
than willing to support me. When I am at the studio 
my mother takes care of Billy. So, you see, if I were 
to talk about the hardships of the poor beginner in pic- 
tures, it wouldn't be exactly flattering to my parents." 
There was no hint of pose about Miss Windsor. She 
wasn't picturing herself as a pampered, sailed society 
girl who had gone into the movies for the fun of it. 
She was simply telling the story of a young girl from 
Kansas who had learned much from life and much 
from her work in the studios. Because she lived in a 
small town, her mother sent her away to school. After 
that, she lived in Seattle. She likes to think of Seattle 
as her home town because, as a pretty, young, and will- 
ful girl, she had "such a good time there." 

Before she went into the movies came the half-sug- 
gested tragedy of her marriage. Billy was about a 
year old when Miss Windsor set her firm chin, walked 
into a studio, and decided upon a sensible way of 
earning her own ■ living and developing her tal- 
ents. 

Her candor is engaging. She told me that she loved 
to go out. that she loved to dance, that she loved to 
enjoy herself. 

"But," she added, "the most unkind thing that was 
ever printed about me appeared in a newspaper. Some 
Continued on page 102 
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Deep 



The philosopher says "beauty is only 
retorts, "that is 

By Malcolm 



Mary Alden, a truly great 
character actress, is not dec- 
orated with stellar satins. 



Producers are always threatening to star our great Jf olbourne 
character actors; meanwhile they make stars s """ 
of such handsome young men as John Gilbert. 

GIVE me beauty in an extra girl and 
I'll give you a star, as stars go, in a 
year's time. That isn't a promise, but 
it's a possibility. Beauty makes the camera 
grind. 

By thus enshrining beauty, do not suppose 
for an instant that I pretend that beauty en- 
ables the possessor to break into the photo- 
graphed ranks with any great facility. It is 
often a bar. Stars — feminine — dislike, as a 
rule, to see their supporting troupes dotted 
with lovely ladies who might distract attention 

from the central figure. Beautiful girls have a hard time making the 
grade. But I speak not of the outsiders, but those already within the 
celluloid gates. This is no tract on how to break in, hut rather an ex- 
planation of the ascent of some who are in. ( )nce cast in a role of any 
importance, a woman with beauty in her favor has the studio world at 
her shapely feet. 

That the photo play requires teauty in large, undiluted quantities is 
illustrated by its annual drain upon the "Follies." the "Scandals," and other 
opera keeping the lights burning in our temples of the drama. These . 
frolics do not make the slightest pretensions at employing "actresses :" 
they deal purely in optical illusions. A sightly spine is more to be de- 
sired than a Devonshire accent, a gayly placed dimple more appreciable 
than the ability to recite Portia's "Mercy" speech. Yet it is from these 
capering choruses of luscious femininity that the Neilans and Inces and 
De Milles cull their Jacqueline Logans, their Madge Bellamys, and their 
Shannon Days. It is from the beauty garden, not the dramatic school, that 
they come. 



mi 

Mack Sennett, like Ziegfeld and Dillingham and 
other impresarios of the flesh, makes no secret of 
the fact that he caters exclusively to the aesthetic eye 
in deploying his ladies for the spooled drama, that 
in selecting the fair ones to ornament his gelatinous 
gambols he chooses them not for their dramatic tal- 
ents, but solely for their decorative effect ; yet the 
biggest dramatic producers lean heavily upon the 
bathing beaches as a source of supply whence they 
acquire their celluloid Sarahs, their flickering Mod- 
jeskas, their photographic Duses. Of the eye-filling 
demoiselles thus elevated from one-piece bathing 
suits to one-piece evening gowns, few act particularly 
well, but all look exceptionally well. After all, it 
has been the beauties, not the genuine Thespians, 
who have achieved the greatest popularity on the 
silver sheets of the world. 

It is in the degree of handsomeness or loveliness 
that screen reputations are. for the most part, made. 
Of course you may say, "Look at Lon Chaney!" or 
you may ask, "How about' Will Rogers?" But for 
every Lon Chaney I can name 
a dozen Katherine MacDon- 
alds, Marion Davieses, Mar- 
jorie Daws, Agnes Ayreses, 
Anita Stewarts; for each Will 
Rogers I might easily enumer- 
ate a score of Hope Hamp- 
tons, Claire Windsors. Alice 
Joyces, Grace Darmonds 

People are always threatening to 
star Raymond Hatton, but they 
don't do it. 

l'lioto by Clarence S. Bulk 
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Enough 

skin deep," whereupon the filmosopher 
deep enough ! " 



H. Oettinger 



Sheer histrionic ability seldom reaps its fair re- 
wards before the fickle photo-play fan. E. H. 
Sothern withdrew from pictures after a pair of 
appearances ; such a premier artiste as Ethel Bar- 
rymore found it wiser to confine her activities to 
the spoken drama ; Beerbohm Tree suffered an ig- 
nominious career among the prancing pastels; Mrs. 
Fiske herself crumbled hopelessly before the 
camera ; such a superb star as Maude Adams may 
venture no farther than a screen test. But let 
a radiant Billie Burke appear — never a rival of 
Julia Marlowe or any others of the dramatic so- 
rority — bring forth a dazzling danseuse from Rec- 
tor's in the person of Mae Murray, introduce a 
bewitching blond ingenue entitled Mary Miles 
M inter— then stand off 
to hear the whoops with 
which these pets are ac- 
claimed by the caliphs 
of the cinema. These 
are beauties ! Be beau- 
tiful, my maid, and let 
who will be clever ! 

Talent does not go 
far toward actually 

The beauty Marion Davies 
has won her a large fol- 
lowing. 

I'lioto by Ira L. Hill 






1'hot- by M.-K.o»irne Sptirr 

Their histrionic ability on the screen reaps few re- 
wards, but such beauty as Grace Darnumd's is always 
acclaimed. 

making stars; beauty does. Not the Mary Al- 

dens and Lois Wilsons and ZaSu Pittses wear 

the stellar silks and satins, but rather the Gladys 

Waltons, the Marie Prevosts. and the Alice Cal- 

houns. On the male side of the screen there 

is a similar story to be told. For years people 

have been threatening to star Raymond Hatton ; 

every month brings news of a picture starring 

Theodore Roberts; critics all concede that Tully 

Marshall merits the stellar dressing room. Bui 

Beauty went farther to make while these potential luminaries await the ever- 

Agnes Ayres a star than talent approaching-but-never-arriving day. stardom 

ever did. conies to John Gilbert, to Rodolph Valentino. 

to Jack Hoxie. to Herbert Rawlinson. In the 

electric lights you will see Apollo Belvidere featured, whether he be Wallace 

Reid or Earle Williams. Antonio Moreno or Warren Kerrigan — the Henry 

Walthalls, the George Fawcetts. the Lon Chaneys. the Wallace Beerys— let 

them support beauty. Faces, physiques, looks — these make stars ! 

A survey of the luminaries clotting the films of the hour reveal beauty at 
its peak. Perhaps it is the way of the camera; perhaps beauty is the sine qua 
lion of the successful picture. "Jackknife-man" scenarios are "artistic" suc- 
cesses, but alas ! they inspire no tinkling symphony at the box office. People 
want optical massages like "The Queen of Sheba," purple plush cellulegends 
a la Cecil, Marion Davies tableaux vivant, and occasional Irene Castle titbits 
of terpsichore with costumes by l.ucile. Good acting is all right, but "why 
don't they have more of Frank Mayo's fiilums?" demand the neighborhood 
picturegoers. It is beauty the public craves, and the more of it the better. 

The beautiful extra girl, as I have noted, needs but one chance, and she is 
made. Similarly, a youth with good eyes, a square jaw, and a pleasing nose, 
once he "lands" in a fairly reputable picture, need no longer wonder whither 
cometh the next meal. He is sure to be fed for some time to come. 

Actors there are. of course, peopling the silver sheet, but acting is, as a 
matter of cold, critical, statistical fact, secondary. Money makes the world go 
round, and bcautv makes the reel unroll! 




Sizing Up the Screen Flapper 

The flapper in real life could give her cards 
and spades and beat her to a frazzle. 



By Gmce Kingsley 
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77ic mj> killingesl thing the screen 

flapper does is to slide down the 

banister. 
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THK villain on the screen is as wicked as any one 
could wish. The screen vampire could out- 
vamp any real siren. Rut the screen flapper 
doesn't seem to be giving the real flapper any sort of 
competition. Compared to her radiant flesh-and-blood 
sister, the screen flapper is a poor-spirited, denatured 
creature, who does her broadcasting in daylight mostly, 
leaving the real flapper to do the night work. Even 
at her wickedest, when she's a baby vamp and all that, 
the film flapper is as inferior to the real thing in origi- 
nal cussedness as a jitney pickpocket is to Jesse James. 
Occasionally on the screen a Greenwich Village flapper 
will cut up high. wide, and handsome, but this is the 
flapper localized, and she is really somewhat outside 
the pale. In real life, though, the flapper flaps just 
as wildly at the parsonage as at the party. 

Yes, the village green flapper is just as wild as the 
Greenwich Village flapper. She isn't jus! somebody 
you meet once in a while, the real flapper. You meet 
her everywhere, in every set from Sunday school to 
country club, from cash girl grubs to social butterflies. 

To be sure, there are degrees of flapperdom in real 
life. The mildest flapper contents herself with rolling 
her stockings, wearing dresses that end early, making 
up in public, bobbing her hair, wising herself up on 
the film stars and their doings, flirting in season and 
out of season with any male that is 
found flirtable. smoking a wicked cig- 
arette, and slinging a guilty gaiter in 
the one-step. But it is the snappy, 
thirty-third degree flapper that makes 
the original Quaker maid look like a 
"Follies" girl trying to unsteady the 
Volstead act. 

The film flapper is fifty years be- 
hind the times. She still thinks it is 
cute to jounce on her papa's knee and 
tease for a new dress, or to tickle the 
nose of her faithful old colored 
mammy with a straw. Whereas the 
real flapper goes about 
it in a businesslike 
way to extract from 
her dad a roll the size 
of a bootlegger's ran- 
som, and she has 
other uses for her 
faithful old colored 
mammy beside tick- 




ling her. She sends the dear old soul down to the 
corner drug store to get some cigarettes — and make it 
snappy, too! 

But the very killingest thing the screen flapper does 
is to slide down the banister and land in the middle 
of a group of nervous old ladies and gentlemen. This 
is her trump card. If she can make them all jump out 
of their poor old skins and spill their tea, she feels 
that her day has not been wasted. 

Personally I think the film flapper's cuteness is rather 
irritating. Take the trick she has of dashing up to the 
hero, when he is reading a stock ticker, and putting 
her hands over his eyes right at the crucial moment, 
just when he is going to find out whether he and the 
good old man are ruined or not — isn't that enough to 
make any man go home and throw his grandmother 
into the fire? 

I saw Viola Dana in a picture not long ago creep 
up on a piKir old bald-headed man who was asleep and 
stick a pin into his cranium. The bald-headed man did 
not think this was funny. 1 agree with the bald-headed 
man. 

"The world." said Channing Pollock once, "is made 

up of human beings and ingenues." To-day one might 

paraphrase so far as the screen is concerned and say. 

'"The screen world is made up of near-human beings 

and flapper^." The flapper is the ingenue's 

granddaughter. 

Though the screen flapper no longer 
marypickfords her hair, but bobs it instead, 
making her head look different on the 'Out- 
side, on the inside it looks just the same. 
The film flapper is still in the Arcadian 
age of innocence — 
The real-life flapper dances with an eye on 
probably would plan tne censors, picnics 
to smoke when she prudently, and merits 
goes to heaven or nn g cr j t i c i S m. 

refuse the invitation. . , . . . „ 

And she isn t at all 

original, the screen 
flapper. She does 
what all the other 
screen flappers have 
been doing since the 
motion picture was 
invented, whereas the 
real-life flapper thinks 
up a new brand of 
cussedness every day. 
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The flapper keeps up with every modern 
movement. Cigarettes are a necessity to her, 
and cocktails in her cryptic language are 
"the cat's whiskers." 



She is so amazingly wise, the real flapper. She makes 
you gasp with her knowledge of the world — even the 
most innocent among the flappers does. 'You. for in- 
stance, an older person, think that you are addressing 
veiled allusions on some delicate topic to some other 
older person in her presence. Do you get away with 
it? You do not. She takes up the discussion where 
you left it off, and in no uncertain terms makes some 
contribution of so enlightening a nature that it will 
rattle your back teeth. And she is certainly frank and 
businesslike while making it, too. She knows all about 
every modern movement from bolshevism to Freud's 
theories. Cigarettes are a necessity to her, and as for 
a cocktail, it's what she alludes to cryptically as the 
cat's whiskers. 

The real flapper smokes almost incessantly, in auto- 
mobiles, on the beach, in bathing, in bed, in theater 
lobbies and dining rooms. I presume she'll plan to 
smoke when she goes to heaven, or refuse the invita- 
tion. 

The screen flapper, on the other hand, takes one 
little wee puff of a male's cigarette, and then coughs 
and coughs! Or maybe, in a very devilish moment, 
she smokes up nearly a whole cubeb! In real life, the 
flapper asks her escort for a light, and if he doesn't 
give it to her instantly she grabs his cigarette. 

The real flesh-and-blood flapper may go to a man's 
a|»rtments for 



dinner alone 
with him, have 
a drink, sit on 
the table so that 
you can see 
where the wild 
socks cease to 
roll, and yet 
mean nothing in 
the world by it 
except the ex- 
pression of buoyant girl- 
hood. 

On the other hand, the 
screen flapper's wildest 
excess is going to a picnic 
without a chaperon. She is 
very cute about it — steal> 
out early in the morning 
with her lunch basket on 
her arm and the rising sun 
gleaming through her hair. 




Real-life flappers unblushinglv 

remove the Spanish Inquisition 

props and park them in the 

cloak room. 
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When she gets 
to the picnic, if 
she feels very 
reckless she will 
let a young man 
assist her across 
the brook. In 
real life, the 
flapper will 
cheerfully chloroform the chaperon if she can't get rid 
of her in any other way. 

I saw Mary Miles Minter in a picture the other day- 
Mary was supposed to be quite bold and bad. How do 
you think she registered the depths of flapper cussed- 
ness? She ran into a young man's l>edroom — oh, dear, 
no, the young man wasn't there at the time! — and put 
wild flowers on his dresser! Yes, wild flowers — the 
wildest she could find ! And later — now sit tight — she 
let a young man kiss her in the moonlight ! To Ik 
sure, she didn't kiss back, still, it was pretty bold, don't 
you think ? 

May MacAvoy, in a picture not long ago, stamped 
her foot at a young man who wanted her to have a 
glass of wine. The only time the real flapper stamps 
her foot at the man who asks her to drink is when he 
won't tell her the name of his bootlegger. 

Then there is the matter of dancing. The film flap- 
per dances decorously, partly with an eye to the censor, 
partly because if she snuggles up to her partner she 
will leave her make-up on his coat, and though she 
doesn't care tuppence about his coat, she does care 
about her make-up. In real life, on the other hand, 
the most innocent flap]>er in the world will twine her- 
self around her partner and go through a shimmie cal- 
culated to make the sacred shimmie shakers of Isis 
turn green with envy. 

Whereas the film flapper is carefully inno- 
cent and delicate minded, the real-life flapper 
is afraid you won't find out how devilish she is. 
As to games, while in pictures the flapper 
plays a nice game of tame golf or a little de- 
natured bridge, in real life she can't get a kick 
out of anything under stud poker. 

Reserve, too, 
has gone out of 
style along with 
the reception 
hall, the dance 
program, skirted 
bathing suits, 
and figure-eight 
corsets. 

Speaking of 
corsets — and we 
need have no 
fear of mention- 
ing them — ev- 
erybody does. 
Continued on page 92 





The peaceful landscapes of rural Maine form a pleasing background for the story. 

Really Way Down East 

"Timothy's Quest" is the first of several stories by Maine 
authors to be produced in Maine by a group of Maine financiers. 

By Edna Foley 

NOT so long ago motion-picture producers made 
their pictures in California or in New Jersey 
regardless of whether the locale was supposed 
to be Kentucky, Kansas. Virginia, or any other Stale. 
The California coast was made to serve for anything 
from the Mediterranean to the Weak shores of Alaska, 
and New Jersey was the versatile field of Indian mas- 
sacres, Michigan harvests, and garden parties in Eng- 
land. But in the past year or two there has been a 
steady movement toward filming pictures in their own 
locale. The characteristic landscape and architecture of 
the neighborhood in which a story is laid has impressed 
its importance on motion-picture producers now as well 
as on authors. 

Recently we have had real Canadian Northwest as a 
background for stories of that neighborhood, real South 
Seas, real Virginia mountains — and now we are to have 
real, rural Maine. "Timothy's Quest," one of the 
earliest and most popular of Kate Douglas Wiggins' 
stories, has been produced in Maine near Mrs. Wiggins' 
home. "Quillcote-on-the-Saco," and other adaptations of 
the works of Maine authors are to follow. 



Kate Douglas Wiggins herself 
selected Joseph Depew and Helen 
Rowland to phiv the leading roles. 
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Procuring 
Stars' 



A good many fans have written to 
us, telling of how they have sent to dif- 
ferent stars for photographs, inclosing 
Photographs twenty-five cents with the request, and 
have received nothing in reply. This 
is a bad condition, which should in some* way be cor- 
rected. Like all others, there is another side to it. 

A star who had been making a close survey of her 
fan mail recently told us that she had been having a 
check made on the number of letters which she re- 
ceived inclosing stamps for photographs and that she 
was getting nearly three times this number of letters 
from persons who obviously were not real fans, but 
merely photograph collectors, saying, "I sent you a 
month ago twenty-five cents, but have received no pho- 
t graph," et cetera. 

A Conditio?! The . whole busin ' ess of ^nding and 

procuring stars photograohs seems to 

That Should be unsatisfactorilv managed all around. 

Be Improved ^ ^ ew >' ears a S° when there were a 
limited number of stars, each working 
for a big organization under a long-term contract, the 
matter could be handled fairly satisfactorilv. But to- 
day the situation is different. The number of requests 
for photographs from all over the world is increasing, 
while stars' salaries have, generallv speaking, decreased 
considerably, save for a very few at the top of the 
profession. There are stars whose entire salaries would 
not equal the amount spent by Mary Pickford or Norma 
T^lmadge on fan mail. Many of the stars and former 
stars no longer are connected with any one big com- 
pany, but change from one to another. This makes 
it inevitable that much of their mail should be lost or 
destroyed, and many of the stamps pilfered. 



It seems to us that a sort of clearing 
.-I Suggested house should be established by an as- 
"_ , sociation of the producers to be run 

Remedy on a self-supporting basis without profit. 

to which the fans could send for the 
photographs of any stars and get these pictures at cost, 
or without cost in cases where the star wished to bear 
the expense. This would insure promptness and ac- 
curacy, and would do away with the growing number 
of complaints on the part of the fans that they are 
getting nothing for their stamps, and would solve what, 
to many a star, is becoming a serious problem. The 
large volume of business that such a clearing house 
would do would enable them to cut the costs down to 
a minimum, and to sell the photographs at a verv reas- 
onable rate. The existence of such a clearing house 
would no; need to discourage the fans from writing to 
the stars at their studios, or the stars from having a 
private secretary to answer this mail if he or she 
chose. 



George 
Beban Says 
a Few Words 



George Beban who appears in vaude- 
ville and motion pictures — and some- 
times both in the same evening's enter- 
tainment — has been quoted recently as 
saying that movie actors and actresses 
are beautiful but dumb, that they are "for exhibition 
purposes only." that they have no intelligence, and that 
they cannot act. All of which may have been good 
publicity for Mr. Beban— or may not. However, it is 
not, to our way of thinking, true. In fact it is so far 
from the truth that the screen actors and actresses who 
went to the trouble of answering Mr. Reban's implied 
challenge might have saved their time. After seeing 
six Broadway successes. The Observer is willing to ven- 
ture the statement that the supporting casts of the 
screen are more competent than the supporting casts 
of the stage. 

To say that movie players cannot act is sheer rot. 
Any one who denies the ability of Richard Rarthelmess. 
Mary Pickford, Lillian C.ish,' Charles Chaplin. Harold 
Lloyd. Thomas Meighan. or Retty Compson either 
doesn't know what he is talking about or else is mak- 
ing irrational statements for publicity purposes. 

r ■ A "fan" writes to Picture-Play 

Concerning Magazine that she saw a picture in 
Picture one of the big theaters in Los Angeles. 

It impressed her as a quick-moving and 
a well-told story. Later she saw it in 
a small theater in a Los Angeles suburb. It was the 
same picture, but it lasted about a half hour longer. The 
fan wants to know if pictures are not pictures all over 
the country. She had liked the picture she spw :n the 
big theater, but the longer film that was shown at the 
small-town theater was tedious and tiresome. 

Another fan tells me that she has seen pictures bru- 
tally cut and edited by the managers of the large the- 
aters. Exhibited in their full length at the smaller 
theaters they appeared to much better advantage. 

Most pictures released through the film exchanges 
are cut in the studios to meet the demands of the sales- 
man. Regardless of the merits of the stories, they are 
cut to a standard length— between fifty-five hundred 
and sixty-five hundred feet. The light farce comedy 
and the heavy historical drama are allowed almost the 
same footage. 

When the picture reaches the exhibitor in the larger 
cities where the programs run for a week, the theater 
manager trims the film to suit himself, to make it fit 
the requirements of his own schedule. The theater 
manager in the small town must accept the picture as 
it stands; he changes his program every dav. and he 
hasn't time to edit the picture. And even if he did 
have time, the exchange man who ships him the film 
wouldn't thank him for cutting it up. 



Lengths 
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The producers themselves have not seen the wis- 
dom of editing their pictures to "natural length." In 
many cases they spoil a really big story by cutting it 
so that the film version is only a choppy and unsatis- 
factory synopsis of the original drama. And they 
string out light and inconsequential comedies until they 
wear out the patience and endurance of the .-pectators. 

Learn What „ , Th , e • M]**»jg letter, recently pub- 
llshed in the Aew York limes, is re- 
You re printed here to emphasize what we have 

Going to See °^ ten sa 'd before in this column : that 
if you seek theatrical entertainment, of 
any kind, without any idea of what you are going to 
see, the chances are that you will be disappointed. The 
writer, a person living out of town, who had come to 
New York for a short visit, says : 

My own little experience of two week> ago will convey to 
you the hopelessness of trying to select an evening's enter- 
tainment unaided. 1 saw in the paper that Wilton Lackaye was ap- 
pearing in "The Monster." Knowing him to lie a fairly good 
actor. I selected that play, li is needless for me to say more. 

The next evening I derided to see that perfect actor. Xor- 
man Trevor. Again 1 had the sensation of floundering in 
waters too deep for me, hut 1 kept on. bravely trying to enter- 
lain myself and a friend. 

Being somewhat irritated over the plays, I thought it a wise 
move to try Keith's vaudeville, the headliner being another 
old-time and splendid actor, .Mr. Favcrsham. Once again my 
ideals were shattered — three good actors hopcle»ly wasting their 
talents ! 

Before giving up in despair, 1 ventured forth once more. 
This time to the Capitol, as I was anxious to see the "finest 
theater in the world" and thought the music might he good. 
The whole performance was ruined by the showing of one of 
the silliest, most asinine pictures 1 have ever seen, "Rich Men's 
Wives." The Times the following morning staled that the 
picture was very poor, "obviously designed for the provincials 
who like to see what they think is New Vork social life." 
If that is what we expect to-be served out to us, Lord have 
mercy ! 

Can you invent some method of preserving and protecting 
the poor provincial? Iuma Du Kate 

New York. 

The "poor provincial" is of course no worse oft" than 
the lifelong New Yorker, if he attempts to purchase 
his entertainment without looking it up beforehand. 

In a few of the larger cities there are some reviewers 
on the daily papers at least who are competent and free 
to review the new pictures in a way that will honestly 
enlighten the public as to the type and quality of en- 
tertainment. In most of the smaller towns, however, 
the only write-ups of films are the laudatory reviews, 
clipped from the producers' press books, and inserted 
by the papers as part of their share in fulfilling advertis- 
ing contracts. For the person living in such communi- 
ties, where pictures usually are seen <nme time after 
their first metropolitan showings, the better class of 
fan magazine is a fairly safe guide. 

Jf Ynn ^ 1€ re P orts ' ,ne cut-outs made by 

' the various State censorship boards 

Were read about as follows: 

Censor "Cut out scene of fat man winking 

at waiter." 

"Eliminate word 'chicken' in all subtitles and sub- 
stitute phrase 'young girl.' " 

"Shorten scene of woman hitting husband with fry- 
ing pan." 

"Cut out close-up of vampire's ankle watch." 

"Shorten kissing scene at end of picture to two and 
four-fifths feet." 

And so on. 

If you were a member of a board of censorship 
and not just an every-day movie fan. what eliminations 
would you make in motion pictures? 



The Observer has a list of cut outs of his own. If 
he were censor, he would order the following elimina- 
tions : 

"Cut out all scenes of kiddie praying for mother 
who has gone to a cabaret." 

"Cut out all flash backs of Roman, Grecian, Baby- 
lonian, or Egyptian orgies." 

"Cut out all scenes of ingenue romping." 

"Eliminate elderly and abused mother from the plot.". 

"Cut out all sudden reformations." 

"Cut out the bunk." 

^ipt-pnwnhir Stereoscopic motion pictures have at 

oiutusujyit ]ast arrivedj not as a sc ie n tific experi- 

Pictlires at ment, but in sufficiently practical form 
Lasf to be shown to an audience in a regular 

theater. 

For years the achievement of this — like the making 
of satisfactory pictures in natural color — has been the 
dream of an endless number of inventors. 

Stereoscopic pictures are pictures which give the ap- 
pearance of depth that objects have in reality, instead 
of the obviously flat surface of a painting, photograph, 
or the motion-picture screen as we now know it. 

Two processes have been perfected recently, one, the 
Fairall process, in Los Angeles, and the other the Tele- 
view process, with headquarters in New York. The 
Teleview pictures, which are the only ones The Ob- 
server has seen, are made by photographing two films 
at the same time in a stereoscopic camera, at slightly 
different angles, The positive films made from these 
are then projected onto the same screen. You look 
at the screen and you notice that one laps over the 
other, causing an unpleasant blur, similar to the result 
you would get by taking a snapshot of a person, let- 
ting him move slightly to one side and then snapping 
him again on the same plate or film. 

But at each spectator's seat is a small adjustable de- 
vice through which a disc revolves with extreme rapidity 
alternately shutting off the one and then the other of 
these blurring impressions, and as you look through this 
device the thing on the screen assumes the semblance 
of reality. You feel the absolute solidity of each ob- 
ject. What you see is not a picture of persons and 
things, but, in effect, the persons and things them- 
selves! A figure starts toward you and it approaches 
so closely that you feel that you could reach out and 
touch it. while the distant objects recede far beyond the 
walls that inclose vou. 



Will the It all seems miraculous. But how 

Public Like tar tnis or an - similstr invention for 
•77 >c^ obtaining the same result will go in 

/ a tn€ wa y OI revolutionizing motion pic- 

rictltres? hires remains to be seen. No one who 

has witnessed the great changes caused in the last gen- 
eration or so by inventions can afford to sneer and say 
the thing will never be practical. Neither can any one 
who knows how many apparently marvelous inventions 
have utterly failed, afford to predict too great a future 
for this one. The promoters of the device are refresh- 
ingly modest. They admit that only practical tests with 
audiences can give any clew to its practical possibilities. 
They have, therefore, arranged to equip a New York 
theater ; they have made a feature picture starring Grant 
Mitchell, the hero of "A Tailor-made Man" in its stage 
version, and they expect to get the verdict of the public 
within a very short time — possibly by the time this 
magazine appears. Upon the success of the New York 
showing depends whether or not they will start grad- 
ually to equip other theaters throughout the country for 
showing their stereoscopic pictures. 



Enid — Who 
Content 



Is 



Staging a come-back in the mammoth pro- 
duction of "Douglas Fairbanks in Robin 
Hood" is making Enid Bennett, once a 
popular star, very happy. 

By Caroline Bell 

AM I happy to be coming back to the 
J-\ screen ?" 

Enid Bennett repeated my query 
and then asked, "Would you feel happy to be 
home after a long journey"' That's the way 
I feel about being back on the screen. I am 
home again. And to say that I am delighted 
to be staging my comeback in such a picture 
as Douglas Fairbanks' 'Robin Hood' is put- 
ting it mildly. 1 would much rather return 
as a leading lady in a mammoth production 
where I am sure of a good role and a chance 
to act than to return as star of some cream- 
puff story such as many of those I did during 
my starring days." 




Enid Bennett makes an alluring figure as "Maid Marian." 

I had gone out to see her at her dressing room at the 
Fairbanks studio, and we had laughed over the funny sto- 
ries that used to be printed about motion-picture players. 
She insisted that they used to tell that in her early days 
in Australia she subsisted on kangaroo steak. She is glad 
that clays of genuineness have come in interviews as well 
as pictures. 

I had always thought of Enid Bennett as a little doll- 
like creature, pretty in a quiet, clinging sort of way, but 
not extremely thoughtful. I was agreeably surprised. For 
she showed in our conversation, which' rambled from Hol- 
lywood to Australia, from the theater to babies, not only 
the qualities of a real woman, but also a keen mind and, I 
thought, a fine business sense. She is much more vivacious 
than I had supposed her to be. 

"I love the theater, city lights, movement, color. That 
is why I never could bear to remain away from the screen 
very long. Our work is so interesting and colorful — new 
sensations every day. There is something to look forward 
to every minute. This way we don't stagnate as one is so 
likely to do on the stage, playing the same role over and 
over again until life becomes stereotyped. 

"However, I hope to return to the stage some day, when 
I can do so without sacrificing my home and my picture 
Continued on page 96 
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J(J^ If You Were Douglas 

And has the amazing thought ever occurred to 




FOREWORD 

A few years ago a 

young man in his 

teens, like many 

another of that age. 
hecame a great admirer of Douglas Fairbanks, 
when the latter burst upon the screen, and 
through that medium — and the press — sent 
broadcast his message of pep and good-nature 
to the youth of the land. It became an ambi- 
tion of that young man some day to know ami 
to work with Fairhanks. That ambition was 
realized, and it was through that personal ac- 
quaintance and association that this story was 
made possible. 

NOT long ago in reading a newspaper I was 
amused by an item recounting the excite- 
ment which prevailed in two homes in 
Newark, New Jersey, when; it was discovered 
that a hospital, after having bathed two new- 
born babes, had mixed the identification tags 
and returned the infants to the wrong moth- 
ers. The mothers, not having known their 
children very long, had not become familiar with their 
features, and each took the other's offspring home. If 
the children had both been girls, or if both had been boys. 
the mistake doubtless would never have been detected. 

Imagine the dismaying possibilities of confusing the 
identity of babies' spirits before they are born if such 
a tag system were used in heaven as in Newark ! And 
suppose that through an error a pair of spirits were accidentally exchanged, 
each assigned to a body belonging to the other: an absurd supposition, but 
an amusing one. for by it, you can imagine that such a mistake had just 
been discovered, and you were really not yourself — but Douglas Fairbanks ! 

It would be too late now to rectify the error. Rut at least it is quite nat- 
ural that you should wonder what the sensation would be if you had come 
into possession of your rightful property when you began your life on this 



And has the amazing thought ever occurred to 

By Gerald C. 
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sphere. The first question which thrusts itself into the 
mind is: having it, what would you have done with it.'' 
Would you have done as Doug is doing? Would 
you have something over a million dollars a year at 
your command and live without inflammation of the chest 
or head, cavort about like a bubbling boy, let every 
one who wanted to call you by your first name, and 
put on your own clothes and take them off yourself, 
without the aid of a valet? 

Doug has no valet, and he has no chauffeur of his 

own ; he says that too many personal attendants make 

lim feel like a decrepit old man or like an inmate of 

a lunatic asylum, or like a millionaire, and he has no 

desire to feel that he is any one of the three. 

Do you think that you would be of the same 
opinion if you were in the same position? I've 
known a lot of people who couldn't afford chauf- 
feurs, yet had them just the same, but I haven't 
met any one except Doug who had an income in 
seven figures and wanted to forget it. And I 
haven't met very many who'd let any one else 
forget it, either. 

How many millionaires do you know 
of who care nothing for starched dig- 
nity, who are anxious to hear the 
opinions of the office boy, who have 
an office boy who dares to have 
opinions, who truly enjoy talking 
into the cauliflowered ears of 
Bull Montana? What sort of 
a millionaire would you make 
of the Douglas Fairbanks 
body.? Would you force those 
leaping legs to subside and 
stalk you grandiosely down 
Fifth Avenue when you 
ft, were in New York, or 
would you duck around 
to Madison Avenue and 
let a huge police dog drag 
you through the streets to 
the employees' entrance of 
the Ritz-Carlton, and en- 
ter that way, passing 
through the kitchen and 
two coal bins on your 
Way to your suite mag- 




nifique? 



When you 
think of your- 
self bounding 
over the 
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Fairbanks 

you ? — maybe you are. 

Duffy 



"ilium 



world in his capering shoes, you doubtless think .of 
velocity, of dash, of "pep." You' imagine yourself 
as a young man, striking in features, wearing the 
perpetual grin of a jack-o'-lantern, and fitting into 
your clothes as water fits into a pitcher. You see 
yourself entering buildings through the second-story 
window, hurtling out again into your waiting auto, 
leaping over the chasms of the Grand Canon, seizing 
Mary Pickford into your powerful arms, snatching 
a kiss, crushing her in a powerful hug, hurling her 
over the piano, and letting your powerful legs propel 
you twice around the- room and back to 
the other side of the piano in time to catch 
her as she comes down. 

Rut, oh, you are wrong ! 

Not that Doug hasn't velocity and dash 
and pep. And he 
has done most of 
the things just named. 
He has entered build- 
ings by the second, and 
even the fifth-story win- 
dows; he has jumped out into 
bis auto; he has also actually 
leaped over a chasm in the Grand 
Canon. I have never seen him 
throw his wife over the piano, but 
then she must have something to say. 

You. have every reason for thinking 
of Doug as a combination of a cyclone, 
a Mexican 
jumping bean, 
and a Christmas 
toy with strings 
to pull. That is 
how you have 
always seen 
him : that is how 





In whatever he plavs, Douglas Fairbanks lives up to 
the public's idea of him— a human dynamo. 



almost every one sees him — in action. He 
is supposed to be the human dynamo ; 
the man who never tires. 

But I will tell you that I have seen 
him, after he has entertained report- 
ers ' as they have expected and 
wanted to be entertained. I have 
seen him come into his room, ex- 
hale with deep relief, and drop 
to a couch for a nap. Can you 
imagine Douglas Fairbanks nap- 
ping at eleven-thirty in the 
morning ? 

The slumber lasts just "forty 

winks." and then he's up and 

ready to plunge into the day 

again. At one o'clock he may nap again — he does it spasmodically, as he 

doe 

You who only see Doug Fairbanks don't know him any more than you 
know any other man by merely looking at him. Far more impressive 
and amazing than the feats of his elastic body are his mental athletics. 
He has a creed, a doctrine, a religion, which is summarized in one 
single word. The word is: Sincerity. 

No one in the world is entirely sincere at all times, Doug claims. Tf any one was 
he would be as close to the perfect man as any man could approach. 

Just as every one who amounts to anything in life feels that he has a mission to 
accomplish, Doug Fairbanks feels a responsibility. But it isn't [Continued on page 98] 
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DAVID WARK GRIFFITH can be all things to 
all plots. In the line of direction, he will try 
anything — once. You have only to glance over 
some of the high lights in his varied and prolific career 
to realize that there is hardly any form of motion- 
picture production which he has not at least attempted. 

There was first that extraordinary picture which rev- 
olutionized the movies and 
brought them up from their 
nickelodeon beginning, that 
milestone in picture prog- 
ress which he called "'The 
Birth of A Nation." When 
the history of the movies is 
written, it will stand out as 
the first really significant 
step — and it was a straight 
narrative story, half senti- 
ment and half propaganda, 
with the Civil War used for 
the first time as an impor- 
tant motif on the screen. 

In contrast with that is 
his recent version of the 
old-fashioned rural melo- 
drama, the "Way Down 
Kast" in which Lillian Gish 
bad her greatest and most 
genuine triumph; his skill- 
ful mixture of hokum and 
real heartache. After the 
tiermans had made their 
successes with the spectacu- 
lar historical film, he gave 
us "Orphans of the Storm." 
in which he presented a 
new replica of the much- 
filmed French revolution. 
Hut his most unusual — and 
to my mind his greatest tri- 
umph — was that haunting 
thing called "Broken Blos- 
soms," made up of the 
lights and shadows of 
Limehouse. 

''Broken Blossoms," 
however, was not a great 
financial success, and if 
ladies must live, so must 
motion-picture directors. 
Which brings me to his 
latest release — a frank pot- 
boiler. Now Mr. Griffith 
is shrewd enough to know 
that, at the present time, 




"One Exciting Night" is a mystery melodrama of "The Bat" 
type, in which weird things continually happen unexpectedly. 



nothing 



makes an instant 
sure-fire hit quicker than a mystery melodrama, and T 
suppose he reasoned that if he was to boil the pot at 
all, it might as well be done thoroughly. And with 
that sureness of aim, at which he is still past master, 
be has hurled at his audience a rapid thriller in which 
murder, love, and slapstick are skillfully mingled. Its 
title is "One Exciting Night." 

I don't know just where the story came from — per- 
haps Mr. Griffith isn't telling. But it is cut after the 



same pattern as "The Bat" and "The Cat and the 
Canary." two mystery melodramas which are in a cla<s 
by themselves. 

Before Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood 
v\rote "The Bat," the conventional mystery play began 
with the murder and then you followed the detective 
as he ran down clew after clew until he finally appre- 
hended the guilty person. 

The "Bat" type of mys- 
tery play is somewhat dif- 
ferent. A lot of persons 
are brought together a: 
night in a spooky house 
where queer things have 
l>een happening, and then, 
instead of having a "master 
mind" solve the mystery, 
the whole cast of charac- 
ters, by doing things at 
cross purposes largely un- 
known to each other, ami 
with motives of which you 
are ignorant, work out the 
mystery. 

From almost the very be- 
ginning the most eerie, in- 
explicable, hair-raising 
things happen. You are 
kept on the very edge of 
your seat, with the shivers 
running up and down your 
spine during the entire per- 
formance, except where the 
comedy relief is introduced 
now and then to give you 
a little chance to relax. 

So. in "One Exciting 
Night." After a leisurely 
and reasonably plausible in- 
troduction. Mr. Griffith 
manages to get all his char- 
acters together into one 
house — a huge half-de- 
serted house on a lonely 
estate. There is the young 
heiress played by Carol 
Dempster, the hero, Henry 
Hull, a sinister man of 
mystery and two negroes, 
one frankly introduced for 
darky comedy relief and 
the other looming solemnly 
as — but I must say no more 
about him. Manv more 
people enter in this strange house party, and half of 
them are looking for a five-hundred-thousand-dollnr 
fortune left by bootleggers, and the other half for the 
papers which will establish Carol as the missing heiress. 
Naturally their paths cross and naturally some one gets 
murdered. In a subtitle. Mr. Griffith asked us not to 
reveal the identity of the murderer. Even without the 
subtitle we wouldn't have done that because we think 
it's always a shabby trick on the part of reviewers who 
only want to show how clever they were to guess it, 
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loug before the solution. (As a matter of fact I didn't ; 
in fact I never can guess the end which may be one 
reason why I get furious at those who do.) But it i>n't 
telling any tales to say that' the action is brought to a 
climax by a rainstorm which is quite the wettest and 
wildest storm ever filmed. Anyway, it serves to clear 
up all the spooky things that have been happening and 
to throw the heroine into the hero's arms for consoh- 
tion, which she certainly needed after the horrors of 
the last twenty-four hours.' 

All this is developed with innumerable creepy effects 
— Mr. Griffith never misses a "trick that would make 
you start or make you laugh. Masked figures creep up 
the stairs, skinny hands reach out to stab in the dark, 
women scream and faint, and eyes peer behind closed 
shutters. And. fast on 
the heels of this tragedy 
comes the comic relief, 
furnished by two terrified 
darkies who are trying to 
escape from it all. It 
seemed to me that these 
two often broke the spell 
by being funny too soon 
after the tragedy had 
registered, but more im- 
aginative souls around me 
were able to quake with 
fear and roar with laugh- 
ter almost in the same 
breath. As I have said. 
Mr. Griffith knows his 
business. 

At any rate, my roman- 
tic sense was satisfied by 
Carol Dempster. To me 
she is the loveliest thing 
on the screen localise of 
her grace, which is really 
the poetry of motion. 
And when terror creeps 
into those huge dark eyes 
of hers, you shiver in 
s y m p a t h y with her. 
Henry Hull had the same 
role he played in "The 
Cat and the Canary," and 
I love him in it because 
he does something I have 
never seen a hero do be- 
fore. He is quite frankly 
scared to death by the hor- 
rors about him, but he 
goes right ahead and 
faces the danger, anyway. 
And you must admit that 
this is a much braver 
hero than one who is not 
scared at all. C. H. 
Croker-King is the same 
sort of mysterious person 
that he was in "Bulldog 

Drummond" — the stage melodrama — his long, sinister 
face is a fortune to these producers of murder-mystery 
plays. The group of colored conspirators are properly 
menacing and comic as their roles require. On the 
whole a better company for this sort of thing could 
not lie imagined. 

So Mr. Griffith emerges with great credit from his 
first big mystery melodrama. It is obvious, tricky, and 
effective. There is not a trace in it of the subtlety 
of which we know he is capable'. And now that he 




The Jackie Coogan "Oliver Twist 
Dickens, but it is a film 



has finished it. I hope that it will make enough money 
to enable him to go further into finer production and 
turn out something that will have the same finesse and 
artistry of "Broken Blossoms." Perhaps next time he 
will find that his wider audience has at last awakened. 

I think you will be interested to know that the old 
Flagler mansion at Mamaroneck, New York, which 
forms part of the present Griffith studio, was used for 
the old house where the mysterious happenings take 
place. There are several exterior shots that will give 
you a very good impression of the building where Mr. 
( iriffith works, and the shots in the hallway showing 
the front door were made in the very hallway through 
which he and his players pass every day. 

"Clarence " 

You may think you 
know Wallace Reid. but 
"Clarence" reveals an en- 
tirely new actor in our 
old friend Wallie. He is 
really extraordinary. He 
plays the shabby, absent- 
minded, whimsical dough- 
boy who comes into a 
family and sets everything 
right, as those of you will 
rememl>er who have seen 
Booth Tarkington's stage 
play. Now when you 
think how immaculate and 
alert he usually is and 
what chances he has had 
of being spoiled through. 
*ociety parts, you must 
admit that this is some 
departure. Of course 
there are going to be 
many fans who will weep 
at seeing him in such a 
role, who will be incon- 
solable because he 
does not look like a smil- 
ing fashion plate. But I 
think most of them will 
recognize that this is an 
uncommonly clever piece 
of work. Wallie's share 
is only part of it. The 
entire production is one 
of those little masterpieces 
which William De Mille 
is producing and which, 
every day are getting bet- 
ter and better, as the new- 
French healer Coue says. 
Mr. De Mille has pro- 
vided "Clarence" with a 
particularly charming 
governess in the person of 
Agnes Ay res and an en- 
gaging little goose of a 
Cora played by May MeAvoy. One first-nighter I 
know said that he learned more about the play from 
the screen version than he did from the play itself. I 
wouldn't go quite that far. but I did feel that as a 
picture, it couldn't be improved. It's a great pity Mr. 
William De Mille isn't twins. The screen needs so 
much more of him. And if the people who complain 
about the banalities of screen stories don't turn 
out in force to this picture, they don't deserve better 
stories. 



" is not quite the one pictured by 
well irorth while seeing. 
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"Lorna Doone" as filmed by Maurice Totirneur, retains much of the 
spirit of the famous novel. 

"The Face in the Fog." 

For spookiness, and creepy effects and c 
matic shocks. 1 can recommend fog most 
bigHy. And the screen has more oppor- 
tnnity to use it than any medium I jM 
know. "The Face in the Fog" gets ^fl 
the most out of a very dramatic back- Jm 
ground and a very thrilling plot, ^fl 
There is Seena Owen as a beau- J£ 
tiful (irand Duchess from Russia 
and Louis Wolheim — he of "The 
Hairy Ape" fame — as a fiendish 
Terrorist and Lionel Barrymore 
as the reformed crook who 
Naves everybody from most vio- 
lent deaths. These antagonists | 
pursue each other hotly through 
the mists of Manhattan, and 
every so often a new and strange 
face creeps out of the fog. It ends 
in one of the most stirring fights 
I have ever seen on the screen ; I 
was afraid Lionel was going to get 
that profile of his spoiled so that he 
never could play Romeo on the stage. 
But it all ended happily, though it was a 
breathless chase while it lasted. Lowell 
Sherman and Mary MacLane. added to the 
rest, make the cast as much "all star" as 
any cast could be, while (iustav von Seyf- 
fertitz contributes one of his masterful 
character bits. There is some unusually 
fine photography in this picture, particu- 
lar^ in the fog scenes. 




"Trifling Women." 

Rex Ingram let loose a whole chamber 
of horrors in this picture. Toward the 
end he tried to atone by the obvious trick 
of making it only a story read aloud as 
a warning to flirtatious girls, but this end 
fooled nobody. The real film is the fan- 
tastic and savage tale of Zarcda, the en- 
chantress of Paris who just can't make 
her eyes behave and who gets into such 
difficulty that she is obliged to murder 
one old baron with the assistance of a per 
ape. Then she sets to work to get rid 
of her husband and succeeds in having 
him killed in a duel, but not until he ha> 
carried out the most horrible revenge that 
ever occurred to a scenario writer. If 
you like horrors, you'll enjoy every mo- 
ment of this except the happy ending. 
It is most skillfully directed and acted by 
Barbara La Marr, as the siren of Paris, 
and by Ramon Navarro and Lewis Stone. 
You probably will love the shivers; I did. 
But don't take Aunt Clara if she has a 
weak heart ! 

"Under Two Flags." 

It was an inspired director who cast 
l'riscilla Dean for Cigarette, the wild child 
of the French regiment. Of all the stars 
we know, she has the right spirit and fire 
for this wild old tale of Ouida's which is 
half sentiment and half melodrama. I 
read it years ago and formed my own idea 
of the spirited heroine and then I saw 
Blanche Bates play the role in the stage 
version, and she wasn't my idea of Ciga- 
rette at all. So it was not until Priscilla 
ame swaggering out in her little cap and military 
jacket, that the old memory of my first impression 
Bhfe. was restored. Of course the screen version 
has the advantage of very real desert 
nes and Cigarette's mad, mad ride, 
liich isn't done over a canvas moun- 
tain. The ending seems a bit child- 
ish and old-fashioned — somehow the 
heroine who rushes in at the last 
moment with the pardon and re- 
ceives the bullet intended for the 
hero in her own breast — some- 
how this isn't as convincing as 
it once was. But the preceding 
action is done so much in the 
Spirit of the romantic old story 
that you don't mind the absurd- 
ities. It is a good cast, too. al- 
though I am getting very weary 
of Stuart Holmes' idea of a vil- 
lain — it is always the same "curse 
you" and always the same sneer, 
ames Kirkwood was the fascinat- 
ing and melancholy hero who wasn't 
discouraged by l)eing named Bertie 
CcciL 



To those who remember 
Charlie Ray's old pictures, 
''The Tailor-Made Man" 
is likely to be another 
disappointment. 



"The Old Homestead." 

1 don't envy the director who starts out 
to make a film about a book or play which 
every one has seen or read years ago, be- 
cause so many persons must surely have 
formed their own mental picture of the 
characters long before movies became popu- 
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lar, and then comes the cry, "Oh, it's all 
been changed !" 

As a stage play. "The Old Homestead." 
was a quiet, homespun. New England 
comedy, its chief interest centering around 
the gentle, kindly character of Joshua 
U'liitcomb, which Denman Thompson 
played for so many years. 

The screen version turns the old com- 
edy into a melodrama, with a villain, a 
robbery, an escape, and at the end a rip- 
roaring hurricane that is almost as ex- 
citing as the storm in "Way Down East." 
the picture version of which seems to have 
been the model for the adaptation of this 
other old rural play. 

Though "The Old Homestead" is hardly 
in a class with the Griffith picture it has 
many things to commend it. James Cruze 
has directed the film with more reality and 
less hokum than one might think possible. 
Theodore Roberts — though far from the 
Denman Thompson type — does some 
splendid acting, and Kathleen O'Connor 
plays the part of Rose, the betrayed girl, 
with real pathos. 

"Oliver Twist." 

I have always had a very definite idea 
of what Oliver looked like, and it wasn't 
a bit like Jackie Coogan. He was a pale, 
thin little boy of about ten. with manners 
older than his years. No amount of 
make-up could make Jackie anything but 
a plump, dimpled cherub, and if he is 
much over six, I'm no judge of young- 
sters. I must say he went through his 
role of Oliver with uncanny accuracy — 
the pocket picking, the house robbing, the 
celebrated scene where he asks for '"more." 
Only, somehow, I never can think of him 
as anything but the adorable kid that fol- 
lowed Charlie Chaplin through the best 
comedy ever filmed. Bill Sties was ex- 
cellently played by George Seigmann. and 
Gladys Rrockman looked just as 
Nancy should. The murder 
scene was really terrifyin 
If you enjoy Jackie, 
don't miss this film on 
any account, but 
don't expect to find 
the Oliver Twist 
that Dickens de- 
scribed. 

"Lorna Doone." 

Whatever 
memories you 
may have of 
Ionia, you will 
be fascinated by 
the atmosphere of 
this screen version 
as filmed by Mau- 
rice Tourneur. This 
director can do more 
with the shadow of a 
lantern on a lonely road 
or the sweep of wind on 
the moor than most direc- 
tors can suggest with a whole 





Wesley Barry is the bright spot in "Rags to Riches." 

cast. He has caught the spirit of this wild English 
country and the still wilder Doones who inhabited 
it at the time about which the old tale was writ- 
ten. Certainly the incidents are wild enough, some 
of them absurdly so. I thought John Rowers' 
habit of visiting Lorna by throwing himself down 
a hundied-foot waterfall seemed more than a 
bit eccentric. Bui once in the story you can 

believe in its action. 
The Wallie Reid fans mav be such is the magic of 
disappointed in "Clarence," Tourneur. M a dge 
which is an example of Bellamy made a very 
William De Mile' s best work. beautiful Lorna with 

something of the 

quaint old manners of the book. And of course 

it isn't her fault that I formed my picture of 

this fair one from the illustration in the -book 

at home. 

How about this matter of old impressions from 

famous books? Do they disturb you when you see 

the same characters impersonated on the screen? I'd 

like to hear from other movie fans on this matter. I 

think the producers would be interested in knowing what 

the fans think about it. 
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"The Headless Horseman." 

Will Rogers has moments as Ichabod Crane which 
would have delighted Washington Irving. But on the 
whole, the producers haven't done all they might with 
the "Legend of Sleepy Hollow." The background is 
there in the real Sleepy Hollow with the Colonial in- 
teriors and costumes, and yet there are times when it 
all looks like a studio lot. In the story. 1 remember that 
the scene where the headless horseman chases Ichabod 
used to scare me into tits even when I knew all the 
time that it was a country bumpkin's joke. The 61m 
explains everything so lahoriously that the wild ride 
falls very flat. Of course it's something just to watch 
Will Rogers with his periwig in the Colonial costume. 
But much of his comedy is lost in the scramble for 
general effects. 

"Remembrance." 
Having heaped bouquets on mother 
in "The Old Nest," Rupert Hughes 
now proceeds to say a word for 
Pop. "Remembrance" is a plea 
for the most noble, the most 
unappreciated, and the most 
modest figure in our na- 
tional home life — the down- 
trodden father of a fam- 
ily. It's a simple and 
genuinely touching story 
of a man past fifty who 
has learned to greet his 
family with the laconic 
question, "How much ?" 
His financial struggle 
proves too much for 
him — he gets pneu- 
monia and nearly dies — 
whereupon the entire 
family reforms and be- 
gins to treat him like a 
human being. I wish I 
could believe in their re- 
form, I hope it lasts, but 
something tells me that Pop 
will be saying, "How 
much?" again before he is out 
of bed a month. This picture 
gives us one of the most perfect 
character sketches of the film year 
— the winning, patient, and ironica 
old man of Claude Gillingwater. 

"A Tailor-Made Man." 

The incidental music for "A Tailor- 
Made Man" should be "Another Good Man 
Gone Wrong." There were no more ap- 
pealing pictures made than the old Ray 
comedies when he and Jerome Storm and 
Julian Josepbson each bad a finger in the making. Tint 
then he began to make pictures for himself, and thev' 
grew worse and worse with everv release. When he 
went with the United Artists I thought perhaps that 
with a director and an easier schedule, he would ap- 
pear again with all his old charm. But when I saw 
"A Tailor-Made Man," my heart sank, for to me il 
was even less interesting than some of the pictures he 
directed himself. What with the scenario writer miss- 
ing the point of the plot and the director letting it stray 
still further and Ray himself acting as bewildered and 
self-conscious as possible, the thing is onlv a faint echo 
of the original stage success. And at its best, it was 
no role to put Ray in. anyway. I can onlv beg Mr. 



Ramon Navarro and Par- 

bara La Marr arc featured 

again in Rex Ingram's 

"Trifling Women." 



Ray to send out an S O S to his "former cronies and 
bring back .the trio of Charlie and Julian and Joe so 
that we'll have again those delightful little sketches 
which were better pictures of their kind than any pro- 
duced by any one before or since. 

"The Bond Boy." 
Since "Tol'able David" I've gone to every Barthel- 
mess picture with fond hopes that I'll see something 
as good as that genuine and touching little master- 
piece. Hick will make another some day — I'm sure 
of that— but "The Bond Boy" isn't it. As in the first 
picture the setting is laid in Tennessee, and Richard 
is a mountain boy who is so noble that he almost gets 
himself hanged for murder rather than reveal an esca- 
pade of an insipid sort of a woman. Now Dick- 
may be noble, but he's no fool, and he really 
deserves credit for acting the role with 
a straight face. But I must add that 
he did it well — far better than any 
young actor I know could have 
done. I think that his work 
makes the picture well worth 
while seeing. Mary Alden 
does splendidly in another 
mother role. 

I have heard that the 
story as originally writ- 
ten and as shown in the 
original print was 
greatly superior to the 
final result. It is said 
that it built up to a 
logical and convincing 
climax, but that in the 
cutting which it ap- 
pears is always neces- 
sary to get a picture 
down to the right com- 
mercial length, some- 
thing had to go, and 
what went weakened the 
story. It is a pity that 
so many pictures have to 
be injured in this way. 

'The Man Who Played God." 

I suppose most of us have our 
noble moments when we long to 
go about doing our one kind act 
a day like a Boy Scout, and when- 
ever we hear anybody wishing for 
anything, giving it to them with no strings 
attached. Gouverneur Morris wrote a story 
about a man who did just this thing, and 
this is the film. To make it more pictur- 
esque, the philanthropist is deaf and learns 
the desires of his fellow men by reading 
iheir lips. George Arliss plays this part, and his suave, 
mysterious face is just what is needed to make the pic- 
ture convincing as well as interesting. To a young 
husband, he restores his invalid wife, to an old couple 
their home — there are many other good deeds, and none 
of the people thus benefited know how it happened, 
so they call it God. It is a subtle idea, which might 
have been ruined with the wrong actors, but Mr. Ar- 
liss is perfect. Moreover he has the advantage of an 
excellent support headed by Ann Forrest and Ivan Simp- 
son. It is a relief to see Mr. Simpson as a good valet, 
because the last time I saw him he was being thrown 
out of a window as a worthless hound of a valet in 
Continued on pner* 1 104 
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WHAT EVERY FAN SHOULD SEE. 

"Manslaughter" — De Mille — Para- 
mount. A really original plot in which 
a young lawyer struggles between love 
and the law. Thomas Meighan, Lea- 
trice Joy, and Lois Wilson do the best 
work of their respective careers. The 
scenes are heavy with De Mille lux- 
ury ; all the fuss and feathers not only 
of the modern world, but of ancient 
Rome as well. Sometimes absurd but 
always exciting. 

"When Knighthood Was In Flower" 

— Vignola — Cosmopolitan. One of the 
most elaborate historical pictures ever 
filmed, and one of the finest produc- 
tions of the year in every respect. A 
rollicking tale of Henry VIII. and his 
madcap little sister Mary Tudor. 
Magnificently mounted and acted. 
Marion Davies, Lynn Harding. Pedro 
de Cordoba, Ernest Glendenning, and 
Johnny Dooley are only a few of the 
high lights. 

"Blood and Sand"— Valentino — Para- 
mount. The first great popular suc- 
cess without a conventional happy end- 
ing. A fairly faithful transcription of 
Ibanez's colorful story of the public's 
clamor for thrills. A splendid vehicle 
for Valentino, and also for Nita Naldi. 

"The Prisoner of Zenda"— Ingram — 
Metro. The first of the screen revivals 
of the romantic fiction of the 1890's, 
which are to be so much in evidence 
this season. 

"Sonny" — Barthelmess — First Na- 
tional. An unconvincing and overly- 
sentimental story, but well worth while 
seeing because of the personal charm 
of Dick Barthelmess and for his 
splendid acting. 

"Grandma's Boy" — Lloyd — Pathe. 
Harold's first five reeler, with a plot, 
a theme 'n' everything, as well as some 
of the funniest situations ever seen on 
the screen. Every one seems to like 
this picture. 

"Fools First" — Xeilan — First Na- 
tional. A thrilling and original crook 
play developed ingeniously. It is full 
of shocks and rejoices in a remarkable 
cast which includes Richard Dix. Claire 
Windsor, and Baby Peggy. 

"Smilin* Through"— Talmadge— First 
National. Like an exquisite lace val- 
i ntine come to life with Norma Tal- 
madge making its message of beauty 
real and enduring. 



THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 

"The Eternal Flame"— Norma Tal- 
madge — First National. A romance of 
the French court from Balzac. Norma 
Talmadge at her best in the lovely 
period costumes. So is Conway Tearle 
as a very gallant lover. 

"The Valley of Silent Men"— Cosmo- 
politan. James Oliver Curwood at his 
best. Lew Cody and Alma Rubens 
climbing over beautiful snow-clad 
mountains. Also a thrilling murder 
mystery. 



"East is West" — Constance Talmadge 
-First National. The Samuel Shipman 
stage success faithfully filmed. It has 
the same mixture of pep, bunk, and 
sentiment which kept the stage play 
going for years. Chop-suey atmos- 
phere. Constance is pretty, lively, 
alert, and about as Chinese as Fifth 
Avenue. 

"Borderland"— Ay res— Paramount. A 
spiritistic film in which an ancestor's 
ghost comes back to counsel a young 
wife against making the same mistake 
she did. It is beautifully done, with 
Agnes Ayres much better than usual. 
"Monte Oristo" — Fox. The romantic 
old melodrama staged with a lavish 
hand and abounding in thrills. Every 
small boy will love it. if only for its 
pirates, and others will enjoy the work 
of John Gilbert. William Mong, and 
Estelle Taylor. 

"The Storm"— Universal. Every de- 
vice of nature combined to make a. 
thrilling picture, involving Virginia 
Valli. Matt Moore, and House Peters. 
"The Fast Mail"— A rip-roaring old 
melodrama full of calamity, violence, 
trickery, deceit, and, of course, a few 
sweet young things. 

"Nauook of the North"— Pathe. A 
day in the life of an Eskimo, genuinely 
thrilling, and one of the most unusual 
pictures ever produced. 

"Forget-me-not"— Metro. Frankly a 
tear-wringer about poor young or- 
phans glorified by skillful and appeal- 
ing little Bessie Love and Gareth 
Hughes. 

"What's Wrong with the Women?" 
—Goodman— Equity. Not so flashy as 
its title. A story of woman's flighti- 
ness and its results played by a bril- 
liant cast, including Hedda Hopper and 
Barbara Castleton. 

"Nero"— Fox. A mighty spectacle of 
ancient Rome bedizened with carni- 
vals, revelry, and the growth of Chris- 
tianity. 

"Hurricane's Gal"— Holubar— First 
National. A seagoing melodrama in 
which Dorothy Phillips holds to her 
course through every dire misfortune. 
"Just Tony"— Fox. Even if you don't 
usually love horses, Tony will steal 
your heart. As a black beauty of tin- 
plains he is incomparable, and Tom 
Mix and Claire Adams give him ex- 
cellent support. 

"Dusk to Dawn"— King Vidor. Our 
old friend the reincarnation plot. 
Strangely confused in theme and ac- 
tion, but with moments of rare beauty. 
Florence Vidor plays both the Amer- 
ican girl and the Indian maiden, her 
other self. 

WORTH THE PRICE OF ADMIS- 
SION. 

"Timothy's Quest." A quaint child's 
story full of quiet charm. Tt has the 
true spirit of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

"Love is an Awful Thing." Owen 
Moore and Marjorie Daw having a 
hilarious time with a really amusing 



comedy. Six delightful kids also en- 
joy themselves. 

"Hungry Hearts"— Bryant Wash- 
burn-Goldvvyn. A sympathetic story 
of the Ghetto. Bryant Washburn and 
Helen Ferguson as the Jewish lovers. 
Excellent except for a stupid happy 
ending. 

"Nice People" — William De Mille — 
Paramount. Not the riotous showing- 
up of wild young pe.ople that the au- 
thor intended, but a rather solemn 
treatment of them. Bebe Daniels and 
Wallace Reid seem unduly chastened 
and Conrad Nagel romps off with the 
honors as a villain. 

"The Masquerader"— First National. 
One of those double-exposure affairs 
about the good and the bad cousin. 
Guy Bates Post is interesting, though 
he takes his acting hard, and the play 
has several dull moments. 

"A Fool There Was"— Fox. Estelle 
Taylor doesn't care how far she bur- 
lesques the dear old vampire, but in 
spite of her this picture is pretty good. 
"The Bonded Woman" — Compson — 
Paramount. Betty Compson as a 
woman who follows a sinner through 
all his mishaps — but casts wistful eyes 
now and then at slick Richard Dix. 

•VThe Kick-back"— Carey— F. B. O. A 
composite of all the wild and woolly 
Westerns you ever saw, with Harry 
Carey the noble hero. 

"The" Voung Diana"— Cosmopolitan. 
Beautiful but dumb, and surrounded 
with • the usual gorgeous Urban set- 
tings. 

"Her Gilded Cage"— Swanson— Para- 
mount. A chorus girl with a heart of 
gold story embellished with all sorts 
of' weird gowns and striking settings. 
■ "Human Hearts" — Universal. Rural 
sobs and smiles; lots of them. And 
House Peters. 

"Slim Shoulders"— Castle— Hodkin- 
son. Beautiful gowns, society settings, 
and Irene Castle. Girls can learn much 
from her. 

"My Dad"— F. B. O. A Far North 
melodrama with endless snow and 
trappers and sleds and dogs and Johnny 
Walker. 

"The Married Flapper"— Universal. 
Marie I'revost and Kenneth Harlan in 
a domestic comedy that is light but 
not indigestible. 



FAIR WARNING. 

"The Ghost Breaker"— Wallace Reid 
— Paramount. Not a bad picture, but 
not up to Wallie Reid's standard. 

"Rich Men's Wives" — Preferred. 
This provides a complete record of 
all the bunk that has kept motion pic- 
tures in their infancy. 

"The Country Flapper"— Dorothy 
Gish. For the love of Dorothy Gish 
and Glenn Hunter don't go to see this 
one. 

"Trooper O'Neill"— Fox. It is pic- 
tures like this that make Canadians 
want to abolish the Northwest 
Police. 



The News Reel 

Happenings of Hollywood, and thereabouts, of interest to the fans. 

By Helen Klumph 



THE annual big blow-out' of the motion-picture 
profession for the benefit of the' Actors' Fund 
is now over, and the girls can stop speaking to 
each other and pack their newly purchased volumes of 
Shakespeare away in moth balls. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream" was given one night 
only at the Hollywood Bowl with a cast that included 
not only all the stars, near stars, character actors, extras, 
and child players, but also a goodly number of car- 
penters, prop-boys and stenographers from the various 
studios. It was hard to realize that in this part 
of the country there were twenty thousand people 
left to buy tickets, but there were. As there 
weren't enough important roles to go around 
to all the prominent players who had volun- 
teered their services, a pageant of beauty was 
interpolated and in this appeared Claire 
Windsor, Edna Purviance. Jane Noval 
Lottie Pickford. Kathlyn Williams, 
Marie Prevost. Ruth Roland, Mae 
Busch, Helene Chadwick. Wanda 
Hawley, Anna O. Nilsson, Carmel 
Myers, Florence Vidor, Mae Mur- 
ray. Lois Wilson, Bebe Daniels. 
Agnes Ayres, .Dorothy Phillips, 
Priscilla Dean, and Pola Negri. 
Of course, every one was eager to 
see the magnetic Pola. Pageantry, 
they discovered, was not her forte, for 
Claire Windsor was much more daz- 
zling. There is nothing more beautiful 
in Hollywood than Miss Windsor. 

As Helena, Mary Miles M inter was 
a dignified and dull Shakespearian 
heroine. Conrad Nagel as Obcron was 
equally correct. William Desmond and 
Thomas Holding proved to be good trou- 
pers. May McAvoy and Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler did pretty little dances. But, alas, I 
must record that it was not the people 
with great poise and voices with a perma- 
nent wave who made the biggest hits. 
Viola Dana's antics as Puck, a less elfish 
and more fantastic and grotesque Puck 
than was probably ever seen before, gave 
the most interesting performance of the 
evening with Charles Ray a close second. 
Mr. Ray played Flute, and such a bur- 
lesque Flute! His performance should 
have proved to him as it did to the peo- 
ple a block or so away in the audience 
that his talent is not dependent on close- 
ups. 

Having told you all this I might just 
as well admit that the children really ran 
away with the show. Trooping on the 
stage with a crowd of youngsters. Baby 
Peggy and Jackie Coogan immediately dis- 
tinguished themselves, as stars have a way of doing. 
All that Baby Peggy had to do was to walk across 
the stage in her prim way, attired in the yellow gauze 
of Mustardsccd and vamp one of the leading men 
into holding her on his lap. Jackie Coogan as The 
Faum worked harder. He went right down to the 




Kenneth Harlan and his 
mother. She wanted to play in 
"The Beautiful and Damned." 



footlights and bowed and bowed and bowed to his 
friends. 

A popular young man named Charles Chaplin led 
the orchestra between the acts. 

Hollywood's Favorite Actor. 

The Sunday- night that Richard Barthelmess in "The 
Bond Boy" opened at the Kinema Theater in Los An- 
geles, the waiting line extended down the street and 
around the corner in both directions, and in it were 
many prominent players. Colleen Moore nearly dis- 
solved in tears during the episode of the ginger- 
bread man, and Kenneth Harlan boasted a lump in 
his throat that kept him from speaking. 

Seen at Armstrong's. 

Arriving in Hollywood with a trunk- 
full of presents for William S. Hart, Jr., 
and about four thousand requests for au- 
tographed photographs of Wallace Reid, 
_ I promptly forgot all these missions, 
^fcs I was taken to luncheon at Arm- 
strong's, as all good tourists are. 
Armstrong's is like the dream of a 
motion-picture fan. At the window 
table with her director and two or 
three actors, sits Gloria Swanson in 
full make-up and coiffure, and with 
a long tight-fitting cloak covering her 
costume. Like a less-glamorous 
working girl, she takes only an hour 
for lunch. At near-by tables are 
Jack Holt, Alice Lake, Patsy Ruth 
Miller, Jack Mulhall and his wife, 
and Robert Agnew. All around 
him the tables buzz with the infor- 
mation that Bobby walked off with 
the honors of "Clarence" despite 
the presence of Wallace Reid. 
Agnes Ayres, and May McAvoy 
in the cast. 

Pola in Hollywood. 

Any stranger in Los Angeles just 
I now is looked on with suspicion. 
*- *Li ^' le might be Pola Negri, in which 
case every one would want to be- 
gin copying her hat. her make-up, and her 
accent. The beautiful Pola has made only 
one appearance in public previous to the 
Actors' Fund pageant, and only newspaper 
and magazine writers were present on that 
occasion. So every one is watching for 
her anxiously and begging every player on 
the Lasky lot to tell what she is like'. She 
is very much like a little girl who has re- 
ceived so many Christmas presents that she 
is starry-eyed with delight, but doesn't know 
which one to reach out for first. Incidentally, she is 
occupying the bungalow dressing room which formerly 
belonged to Mary Pickford. It has never been occupied 
by any one since Miss Pickford left the Famous 
Players' company. As you know. Pola is making Rob- 
ert Hichins' "Bella Donna." 
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Sutherland for Secrecy. 

Joining our party at luncheon one clay Eddie Suth- 
erland, the Adonis of Hollywood and also famous as 
the favorite suitor of May McAvoy, announced that 
he had given up acting to become Charlie Chaplin's 
assistant director. All the women in the party shouted. 
"Good," as it is fashionable in Hollywood to hide your 
real feelings. A civilian at the next table— any one 
who goes to see pictures instead of making them is a 
civilian; any one else is a movie — flared up angrily 
and began to tell her companions loudly what a won- 
derful actor Eddie Sutherland was. 

Mr. Sutherland begged me net to mention him. Now 
that he is no longer an actor he says that he doesn't 
need publicity, and when he gets it, it keeps his uncle. 
Thomas Meighan, busy buying the magazines to read 
about Eddie and try to find out if he is behaving him- 
self. The headline above is his new slogan: "Suther- 
land for Secrecy." 

The Mystery of Hollywood. 

Every one is wondering what Charlie 
Chaplin's next production will be, most of 
all himself. He reports to the studio every 
day between one and three and takes his 
producing staff for a walk. Like the late 
Mayor Gaynor of New York and other great men 
he thinks best on his feet. The scenario ought to 
be good, as he has already led them over a hun- 
dred miles or so in planning the next picture. 

However, the Chaplin studio is soon to be 
used for something other than tennis 
matches. The long-promised Edna Purvi- 
ance productions are under way. 



The Fountain of Youth. 
Not since the days when Fanny Ward 
approaching fifty, went about looking like 
a girl of eighteen has Hollywood been 
so concerned about ages. J. Warren 
Kerrigan reported to the Lasky studio 
for work in "The Covered Wagon.' 
the big Paramount special to be 
made from Emerson Hough's 
story of the same name, looking 
like Wallace Reid's younger 
brother. Or, as the less conserv- 
ative ones would have it, like his 
son. And Timmie Morrison, a vet- 
eran player, caused much comment 
one night recently when he dined at 
the Palais Royal. Some nice old 
ladies there thought he was too young 
to go out nights. And Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, returning from a vacation, 
looked just as young and beautiful as 
^he did years ago when she started play- 
ing. It is said that Jesse Hampton will 
make "The Spoilers'' again, and the con- 
sensus of opinion hereabouts is that to 
let any one but Kathlyn Williams play 
Cherry Malottc would be little short of 
-acrilege. 



Viola Dana played "Puck" 
in the mammoth production 
of "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream" given at the Holly- 
wood Koivl. 



"A Fool There Was." 

George Beban recently distinguished 
himself by giving out a statement in 
Chicago to the effect that a great majority of the mo- 
tion-pictures actors he knew in Hollvwood were dumb- 
bells. 

A census of the most popular players showed that 
not one was personally acquainted with him. 



An Innovation. 

Cecil De Mille is starting something sensational in 
his next picture, and it is not a new style in bathtubs. 
He represents the mother of his young heroine as a 
beautiful and charming young woman and not as a 
quaint old lady with gray hair as has been traditional 
in motion pictures. Anna Q. Nilsson plays the mother 
and Pauline Garon the daughter. Pauline Garon is 
the lucky girl, you know, who has l)een chosen to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Gloria Swanson and Leatrice 
Joy. She was chosen because of her work with Rich- 
ard P.artlielmess in "Sonny." 

Mr. De Mille has launched his proteges so surely on 
a wave of success that players now speak not of the 
milennium, but of their De Milledom. 

Doubling for a Double. 

Because Harold Lloyd had already injured his shoul- 
der working in "Safety Last," his newest production, 
and because there were some dangerous stunts to 
be done for close-ups later on, his director decided 
to use a double for Harold in the long shots of 
a scene where he swings out over a street. But 
when the time came to take the scene the 
double was nervous, so a cool-headed and 
brave young man named Harold Lloyd 
doubled for him. 

Making it Hard for the Novice. 

Prominent players of to-day 
rose from obscurity by playing 
small parts in support of popu- 
lar stars, but now there is no 
room for beginners. The casts 
are all filled with stars. There 
• S "The Shop Girl," for in- 
stance, which Edward Le Saint 
is making. Mae Busch, Estelle 
Taylor, Jimmy Morrison — that 
is only the beginning of the 
cast. And more impres- 
sive than that is the cast 
which Fred Niblo has as- 
sembled for "The Famous 
Mrs. Fair" — Myrtle Sted- 
man. Marguerite de la Motte, Cullen 
Landis, Huntley Gordon, and Ward 
Crane. And up near San Francisco Tom 
Forman is directing the first of his special 
productions, "Are You A Failure?" with 
Tom Santschi, Madge Bellamy, Lloyd 
Hughes, and Hardee Kirkland. 

Social Life in Hollywood. 

Speeches at Hollywood dinner parties are 
frequent, long and dull. The length of them 
is computed by the number of Clara Kimball 
Young's diamonds that can be counted while 
the speaker is at it. 

There are no troublesome rules about when 
to wear evening clothes and when not to, to 
confound the young man about town in Hol- 
lywood. Anything to which the tickets cost 
more than three dollars is a dress affair. 

The oj>ening of a negro show at the Plan- 
tation, Los Angeles' favorite dance club mod- 
eled after its namesake in New York, was the 
occasion for dusting off stars' best jewels and buying a 
new fur coat. This affair boasted almost as many fa- 
mous stars as the Actors' Fund Benefit. But where 
Claire Windsor is, every one else is outshone. And 
she was there. 
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Nomination for the Good Sports Club. 
A number of First National exhibitors visited Los 
Angeles recently and were taken to the studio to be 
presented to Katharine MacDonald. They praised 
"White Shoulders" highly, laboring under the delusion 
that beautiful stars must be flattered. Right then and 
there Miss -MacDonald told them what she thought of 
the picture. Look up the worst review of it that was 
printed, multiply it by ten. and you have her verdict. 

A Big Drawing Card. 

Miss MacDonald's brother-in-law owns a little neigh- 
borhood theater on tlx? outskirts of Los Angeles. He 
had booked "White Shoulders," but was a little doubt- 
ful of running it when he heard what she 
thought of it. But he ran the picture, 
and when the paid admission* were 
counted there were two more than 
had attended the Thomas Meighan 
picture the night before. ' 

Prosperity Notes. ' 

( Iloria S w a n s o n has /•! 
bought one of the show JjE 
places of California for a flR 
home for herself, her gjgg, 
mother, and her baby. 
The house cost its origi- 
nal builder over two 
hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars and is said 
tc have been consider- 
ably improved. Yet 
Gloria will not be 
snobbish. Holly- 
wood's funny that 
way; if you want a 
snob you have to find 
a star whose popularity 
is gone, or an extra girl. 

Ruth Roland has also 
bought a beautiful new 
home. Hers has fourteen 
rooms, which ought to be 
enough for Ruth and her 
aunt, but as a matter of fact 
they will be crowded. Ruth's 
fondness for Chinese things has 
led her to buy innumerable idols 
vases, and curios. So even now as 
she moves into the big new house she is 
planning another larger one. 




Hospital News. 

Marie Mosquini is in the hospital suf- 
fering from severe eye strain. For several 
days she made scenes for a Snub Pollard 
comedy in banks of salt, which were sup- 
posed to be snow, and the long, bright glare 
of the studio lights affected her eyes. 
The Baby Stars' Revolt. 

About a year ago, the Wamjxis, an organization of 
the press agents of the big motion-picture companies 
in the West, made up a list of the ten leading women 
in motion-pictures whose work they considered most 
promising. They called them "The Stars of To-mor- 
row"' which was promptly discarded for the simpler 
name "Baby Stars." From then on. at every henefit 
staged in Los Angeles or its environs the "Baby Stars" 
were urged to attend en masse and take part. And 
there was much bewilderment in the audiences when 
the advertised 1 "Babv Stars" turned out to be full- 



Pola 's first picture is 
well under way. Here 
she is, inspect ins: some 
of the film with Georg-? 
Fit umiurice. 



grown young ladies of dignity and poise. And rebellion 
seethed in the hearts of the so-called babv stars for 
being so humiliated. So when the first rehearsal of 
the Actors' Fund Benefit was called and the baby stars 
were mentioned, Lois Wilson and May McAvoy led 
a chorus of protest against further use of the' title. 
"We're great big girls!" they insisted. So, mention 
not the baby stars again. They won't like vou if you do. 

Hollywood Turns Out. 
Even Rupert Hughes was so impressed by the open- 
ing of Grauman's Hollywood Egyptian theater that he 
was almost speechless, so who am I to trv to descril>e 
it for you? Mr. Hughes, gazing about at 'the fantastic 
but unobtrusive decorations on the massive walls 
remarked that Sid (iraumaii had pre- 
sented Hollywood with a nifty little 
nickelodeon. Fred Niblo. who is 
more entertaining than tactful, was 
master of ceremonies ; Cecil De 
Mille presented a laurel wreath 
to Mr. Grauman, and even 
the retiring Mr. Chaplin him- 
self made a short address. 
He said that he was tired 
of speeches and wished 
they would hurry up and 
show the picture, which 
was "Douglas Fairbanks 
in Robin Hood." 

All the prominent 
players, producers, and 
directors were present 
so there wasn't much 
room left for Mr. and 
Mrs. Public. So Mr. 
and Mrs. Public drove 
up and down the street 
in front of the theater 
peeking into the limou- 
sines and announcing 
loudly who was inside, or 
thronged the sidewalks out- 
side the theater. As the 
courtyard entrance to the the- 
ater is almost the length of a 
city block, several thousand per- 
ons who crowded inside got a 
chance to see their favorite star* 
right up close. Many of the star.-, 
themselves were intent on seeing Baby 
Peggy, who rode comfortably through the 
crowd, perched upon her father's shoulder. 
Such is fame. 

The audience was a great credit to the 
jewelry and cosmetic trade, Hollywood 
dressmakers, and even Nature herself. 
Pola Negri looked oddly alluring and girl- 
ish with her wreath of big gold leaves 
binding her black hair; Gloria Swanson seemed carved 
in marble with her immobile face and headdress of 
pearls, and Claire Windsor, as usual, was the natural 
and unassuming beauty of the occasion. The younger 
generation offered strong competition, however. Patsy 
Ruth Miller, whose flashing eyes have never had jus- 
tice done them by the camera, was one bright spot 
and another was Colleen Moore. Colleen having just 
heard that she was being considered for a wonderful 
grown-up part, was proving her fitness for it on this 
occasion by a cynical droop to her mouth and lots of 
false hair. Last reports were that she won the part 
leagues ahead of all other contestants. [Cont'd on page 84] 



The Indiscretions of a Star 

They continually get him into hot water, but that doesn't stop him when on adventure bent. 



As Told to Inez Klumph 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.. 

BARRY STEVENS had 
been telling me these 
odds and ends of his ex- 
perience from time to time, in 
all sorts of places — restaurants, 
at the studio, out on location, 
when we were visiting mutual 
friends, at the first showings 
of big pictures — and I had seen 
him during that time only 
through his own eyes. So I 
was interested when one of the 
biggest men in the profession. 
a man who has earned his right 
to stardom by the hardest kind 
of work and has held it by ear- 
nest effort, talked to me of 
Barry's experiences one day 
when we were lunching together at the Claridge. 

Broadway shouted and 'shrieked and rumbled just 
outside the window ; the Broadway of early autumn, 
blazing hot in the sunshine, swept by an aggravating 
wind that put the luxury of limousines at a premium. 
The street was filled with theatrical people — girls in 
refurbished clothes, trying their pitiful best to look 
smart enough to impress the managers and get a job ; 
actresses who already had roles that would carry them 
through the winter, and could afford costumes that 
made their out-of-work sisters eye them with envious, 
appraising eyes; leading men past their youth, made 
up as obviously and unsuccessfully as any maiden of 
the chorus; leading ladies who could not quite conceal 
their anxiety because the plays in which they had opened 
the night before had been mercilessly "panned" by the 
critics, and even when one has a manager-husband who 
is well supplied with the coin of the realm, it's not 
especially pleasant to pin one's hopes to a failure. 

Broadway in September — a strange mixture of hopes 
and fears, of bluff and sincerity, of kindliness and 
treachery and heartbreaks and happiness ! 

And through it strode the high lights of the motion- 
picture world — to mix metaphors a bit! Bert Lytell. 
younger and more likable looking than ever. Norma 
Talmadge, smiling from the window of her car. Con- 
stance, in her diamond anklet. Dorothy Gish's hus- 
band, James Rennie, just about to open in a new play 
and appear on Broadway in a new picture, Mae Mur- 
ray. Thomas Meighan, on from the Coast for a few 
days. Hope Hampton, fairly clanking with jeweled brace- 
lets. Lillian Gish. wearing only the big. square sapphire 
ring which causes so many inquiries ; stand in the win- 
dow of the Claridge, and you'll see them all. 

Barry Stevens passed in his roadster, alone save for 
the police dog he brought back from France with him. 
and my host shrugged his shoulders and remarked. 
"Poor kid !" as the waiter brought our melon and we sat 
down on the wide seat that runs along beneath the 
windows. 

"Why call him that?" I asked. "He's done well. 
surely, and except for this affair with the young mil- 
lionairess " 

"That's it — that and a few other things. You see. 
Barry has everything when he's too young. Unless 
he bas an awful run of bad luck, there's nothing ahead 



By Way of Explanation. 

"1 guess I'm an incurable indiscretionist," says 
ISarry Stevens when taxed with his many esca- 
pades. And that's just what he is. When any 
one appeals to Barry for help he never hesitates, 
even though he knows from previous sad expe- 
riences that it will probably end by his setting 
into some kind of a scrape, liven as, beginning 
with his first association with the movies, he has 
been almost constantly enmeshed in adventure 
of some kind, he will probably always have some 
romantic difficulty on his hands. For Harry is 
the type that is never left alone — people are 
forever discovering his kind-heartedness and 
trading upon it. And in the rare intervals when 
no one is bothering him, and when there's no 
adventure in sight, Barry usually starts one of 
his own. After reading last month about how 
Barry engineered the romance of Steve Mark- 
ham, another motion-picture star, you'll he in- 
terested in some more of Barry's own personal 
experiences. 



head. 



of him. Money — he has tons 
of it. Without intending to, 
he's acquired a reputation for 
being a her,rt smasher, a devil 
with the women. He can go 
on doing the kind of pictures 
he's making now for the next 
ten years, unless he loses an 
eye or something in the mean- 
time. And he'll never do any- 
thing better, unless he comes a 
cropper, and misfortune or un- 
happiness or something of that 
kind teaches him more than he 
knows now. 

"He's had marvelous good 
luck, yet he's deserved it. Did 
he ever tell you about his first 
big picture?" 
Conversation with Barrv was 



I shook 

usually a game of hopscotch, and I'd let him tell me 
what he would at the moment and not ask questions. 

"Well, he'd been playing small parts, and wondering 
how he was ever to get anything bigger. He was work- 
ing for a company that had two men his own age under 
contract, who were good as gold with the exhibitors: 
they could be de]>ended on to turn out program pictures 
regularly that would crowd the house, and there was no 
chance at all for Barry to break in on their stuff. They 
were under long-term contracts, too. And so was he. 

"Then came the break. A big social was to be 
made, based on a story that had lots of publicity in 
book form, which the president of the company had 
just bought, featuring the writer— a new thing at that 
time. They had to have a man, a young one, to play 
opposite her. The logical thing to do would have been 
to slip one of these two men into the role. 

"But — it couldn't be done. You see, when an ex- 
hibitor has been paying four thousand dollars right 
along for a star, he's not going to jump to six for 
that same chap. There was a lot of argument over it. 
and finally the sets were ready, the continuity was on 
the director's desk, and the argument hadn't been set- 
tled. So — finally they cast Barry Stevens for the part. 

"He was pleased to pieces — and scared half to death. 
A lot of funny things happened as a result. He had 
his make-up much too dark the first day — the rest of 
the cast photographed four shades lighter. Then he 
went to the other extreme, and they looked like mulat- 
loes in that day's rushes. He made some scenes show- 
ing him starting down a hill, one afternoon, forgot 
and had a hair cut when he left the studio, and arrived 
at the bottom of the hill, on the screen, looking as if 
hostile Indians had caught him on the way down! 

"But he was always so good-natured, so willing to 
learn from any one who could help him, that we all 
did all we could for him. Oh. yes — I was among the 
others; I was one of the two male stars who couldn't 
get the part they gave to Barry !" 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"Even as a youngster he had this reputation as a 
heart smasher." the man went on. "Not through any 
fault of his. either. And as a rule, the girls who were 
responsible for his escapades didn't care anything about 
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him, and he was just, trying to help them. Now — 
well, evidently he's very much in love with this little 
Pauline Stewart; how's he coming out with her?" 

"He told me yesterday that he hadn't seen her re- 
cently ; her people are trying to break up the affair 
between them, you know." I answered. "He's wor- 
ried about it, and doesn't know quite what to do." 

'"Yes, I know that, he talked the whole thing over 
with me yesterday evening. \V'ell--something's got 
to be done. Of course, his manager's against the 
possibility of Barry's getting married— thinks it would 
hurt his popularity. But there - nothing in his con- 
tract about getting married, as there was in little Lu- 
cille Mayo's. You remember her, don't you? Her 
father and mother were cashing in on her popularity 
when she signed her last contract, and saw to it that 
an antimarriage clause was inserted. She fell madly 
in love with an awfully nice chap, a broker. So she 
marched out and married him secretly, and now the 
whole of Hollywood is talking scandal, and she's told 
her parents the truth and asked them whether they 
wanted to announce the marriage and let her show her 
marriage certificate and blow the scandal away, or 
go on and let it ruin her." 

I'd heard the scandal — tales of the apartment which 
Lucille Mayo — which isn't her name, of course — had 
rented some time ago had come East. But she has 
always been such a sweet, charming little thing that 
only her most jealous com]>etitors for public favor 
credited the stories about her. I was glad to hear 
the truth. 

Barry Stevens came into the dining room just then, 
glanced around, and came over to our table. 

"I have news — big news — for you." he told us. with 
a boyish grin. "Pauline's run away from home, and 
is going to play in my next picture. She's using her 
own name, too — defying her family. Isn't that great 
stuff?" 

We agreed with him that it was. And yet I won- 
dered. Pauline Stewart was a charming girl, but 
all her life she had been accustomed to having things 
her own way. She had been sheltered, protected. 
She had never had to be pleasant to people whom she 
did not like, had never had to conciliate those for 
whom she did not care. 

And the most talented actor, with the best backing, 
cannot be "the cat that walks alone." If he tries 
to stand quite by himself, his pictures will not suc- 
ceed. He must consider those with whom he works, 
those who are to handle his pictures, those who are 
to see them. If Pauline Stewart worked in a picture 
with Barry she would be thrown with him even more 
constantly than when she had been manuscript clerk 
in his company. That association would either kill 
their fondness for each other, or make it bloom and 




/ couldn't catch the man's remarks, but when I got nearer I heard the 

dressed, just a bit sii|>ercilious. Evidently what work 
she had done as script clerk hadn't broken her in as 
a real motion picturite. She was none too cordial to 
the director, who went out of his way, surprisingly 
enough, to be nice to her. The publicity man com- 
mented on that fact to me. 

"Just a bit upstage, eh what?" he murmured, in bur- 



blossom like the rose. And if she married him. she lesque English accent. "Well, things do move — there's 
would either ruin him completely as an actor, or make 
him more successful than ever. 

"What sort of part will she play?" I asked him. 

"Well, not a very big one. of course, but it's im- 
portant. She'll be a society girl who's visiting on a 
ranch, and she'll have to do one or two real stunts. 
The hero falls in love with her and asks her to marry 
him, at the end of the picture." And right there Barry 
Stevens blushed — a sight I'd never expected to see! 

It was easy to know what was in his mind, of course. 
And I wondered more than ever. Perhaps, by the time 



no telling what will happen before long. When the 
family discovers where she is and what she's doing 
I expect to get front-page stuff for a week at least, 
on the strength of it. Say. there's Nancy Warren — 
ever meet her?" 

I hadn't, though of course I'd heard of her, when 
she was doing serials that were famous the country 
over. She gave me a friendly smile when we were 
introduced, and I liked her immediately. She was 
small — not much taller than Mary Pickford — sturdy. 
radiantly healthv. Her red hair curled vigorously. 



she'd made a picture with him. she wouldn't want to though she had drawn it back tight under her sailor 

marry him. For the charming Barry has his faults as hat. and her blue eyes sparkled with interest in life, 
well as the rest of us. "She's working in this picture," the publicity man 

I met her a few days later, just before the company told me, when Nancy Warren had crossed the studio 

began work. She was prettier than ever, exquisitely to speak to Barry. "Seems funny, doesn't it? But 
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girl say,"0h, I don't want to go with you! Let me alone, please!' 

she's lucky to get the chance to work. The company 
she was with isn't making any pretense of doing any 
picture making; she's sensible enough to forget that 
she's been a star, and do her best work supporting 
Barry. Pretty good sportsmanship, it seems to me — 
considering the way that some of the other ex-stars 
are acting right now." 

I agreed that it was, recalling a girl with whom I 
had l>een talking a few days before, a former star 
whose popularity had been fast waning when the ex- 
piration of her contract and the closing of one of the 
big studios left her out of work. She had done noth- 
ing hut rave ever since about how unjust life was. 
and meanwhile made no attempt to better conditions. 
She had been offered several good parts, in all-star 
casts, but had refused to take them. She was a star! 
And her brother, who supported her, was walking the 
floor nights trying to figure out how he'd pay the bills 
which she ran up each day. 

So now I watched little Nancy Warren interestedly. 
She laughed and talked with the director for a moment 
or two, then turned to speak to Barry about something. 
He was so much taller than she that he had to bend 
clown to hear her above the noise of the carpenters' 



hammers. He smiled at her, that same boyish grin 
that he gave every one. And she looked up at him 
with eyes whose message any one could read. 

There was no mistaking that expression. She was 
in love with Barry Stevens. I could not help recog- 
nizing that fact. My eyes fell on Pauline Stewart 
as I turned away, and I realized, with misgiving, that 
she too had read the secret that Nancy Warren cher- 
ished. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
The company was working at one of the studios 
in the outskirts of New York, and as I frequently 
ran out there, and Barry Stevens was still living in 
town, I could easily follow the progress of his affairs. 
Pauline Stewart was a dandy, he told me enthu- 
siastically. She stood the hours of waiting around 
in the studio perfectly — never complained — played up 
to him wonderfully. 

"And how's Nancy Warren?" 1 asked, the first 
time that he dropped in to talk things over with me. 

"Oh, she's all right," he replied indifferently. "Say. 
what do you think about Louis Haines and that little 
chorus girl who's after him? Awful, isn't it? Every- 
body else can see that she's determined to marry him. 
but he doesn't get it at all. She's clever, that young- 
ster ; she knows that, even with the motion-picture 
business as it is now, he's booked for stardom, and 
flic's going to grab him off before anybody else cuts 
her out." 

"What about them?" T asked, I hadn't heard the 
gossip. 

"Oh, she's pulled the old, old stuff, and it's worked. 
I happen to know a lot of her story — a lot more than 
she always remembers herself. Want to hear it?" 

I did, of course, so he rolled up the bundle of 
scenarios that he'd brought in to talk over with me. 
and leaned back in a big chair where he could be 
comfortable. He looked very tired ; his face was 
rather gaunt, and he was thinner than I had ever 
seen him before. I knew that Pauline Stewart's 
people were making the most of a recent scandal in 
motion-picture circles to try to break down their 
daughter's fondness for him. and although he had 
expected that they would refuse to see the girl if 
she insisted on acting in one of his productions, they 
had done the unexpected, and she was as much at 
home as ever. 

"This girl who's landing Haines is mixed up in the 
Crandall affair," he went on ; the Crandall affair was 
the movie-world scandal I've just mentioned. "But 
nobody knows it yet. and she's rushing a marriage with 
Haines as fast as she can. thinking that will establish 
her. in case the police do run down her connection with 
Crandall. It's a funny yarn clear through. 

"It begins two years ago. I was in New York, in 
July — and it was as hot as a furnace. Not a cool 
spot in town ! I had to do a lot of racing around, too 
— was rounding up a wardrobe for two pictures, and 
with my valet sick with heat prostration, there was 
nobody who could do it for me. 

"I'd been working like a slave out on location; I was 
doing a lot of double exposure, playing two roles, and 
you know what that is ! I swear that I could hear my 
director counting in my sleep ! Then, too, I'd had a rotten 
time with my leading lady. There was some rather 
tricky stunt stuff to do. but there'd been lots of talk 
about doubles, and I was determined that I wouldn't 
have one — I've always done my own stunts, and I wanted 
the public to realize that I did 'em. So it had been 
arranged that some close shots would be shown that 
would prove pretty conclusively that I did my own stuff. 
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"And then my leading lady calmly sat down and 
swore that she wouldn't risk her precious life being 
rescued by me; she must have a double. That made 
it nice — you see, if somebody doubled for her, we 
couldn't take the close shot without revealing that fact 
— and my little plan would be all shot to pieces! I 
raved a bit, and reminded her that her contract speci- 
fied that she was to do whatever was required of her. 
She replied that I could consider it broken at once, 
and she'd quit — with the picture almost done! She 
knew darned well that we wouldn't go back and take 
those scenes of hers all over again with some one else, 
of course. 

"So I hiked off to Xew York to round up some 
clothes and let my temper cool off. and ran into the 
big hot spell of the summer, that all but laid me out 
and did my man up completely. 

"Well, I was strolling down the main corridor of 
one of the hotels one night, just at dinner time, when 
1 noticed this youngster who's after Haines. She 
looked about ten years younger than she does now, 
and much prettier — and she was scared to death. She 
shrank down in her seat, and tried so hard to be in- 
conspicuous that of course every one looked at her. 
It struck me that she looked hungry, and after I'd 
passed her I turned and went back. I didn't want to 
annoy her. and yet. if she really was as hungry as 
she looked, something had to be done about it. I 
walked along slowly, wondering what in the dickens 
1 could do, when a young chap just ahead of me breezed 
over and spoke to her. He was one of these spindling, 
stoop-shouldered fellows, who wear high-belted coats 
with padded shoulders and swagger around till you 
want to brush 'em off the earth. 

"I couldn't hear what he said to the girl, but I saw 
her flinch back in her seat and look up at him with 
eyes like a frightened animal's. So I stepped a bit 
nearer. He spoke again, and leaned over her, and I 
heard her say: 

" 'Oh, I don't want to go with you ! Let me alone. 
please!' 

"Her voice was shaky, and sounded as if she was all 
in. Big tears were rolling down her cheeks. And she 
looked so frightened that I couldn't stand it. So I 
butted in — naturally. 

" 'Tired of waiting for me, Cynthia V I said to her. 
as if I'd been late for an engagement with her. 'Aw- 
fully sorry — let's hustle dinner a bit, as I'm starving, 
and I'll bet you are.' Not a very good opening, lint I 
thought it would take care of the masher, anyway, and 
perhaps she'd accept the dinner invitation. 

"But the fellow just turned and grinned. 'Nice lit- 
tle stall,' he said, patronizingly. 'Very nice. But her 
name doesn't happen to be Cynthia.' 

CHAPTER XXXVI.' 

"How did the man know her name wasn't Cynthia?" 
I demanded. "Did he know her?" 

"No, but he'd noticed the initials on the hand bag 
she carried. He was just taking a chance. 

" 'Whether her name is Cynthia or not doesn't mat- 
ter — the young lady had an engagement with me. and 
you'll have to clear out.' I told him. I was too warm 
and uncomfortable to care to stand there arguing, and 
the row I'd had with my leading lady wasn't out of my 
system yet. I was ready for a good fight with any one. 
warm as the weather was. 

"I've forgotten what he said, but it was impudent 
enough to give me just the provocation I needed. I 
picked the young man up by the handiest part of his 
anatomy and carried him over my shoulder to the door, 
where T dumped him on the sidewalk, and went back 



to the girl. He'd kicked and raved all the way out 
there, so our progress was anything but quiet. And 
the fact that he yelled out my name at the top of his 
voice didn't make me any more comfortable. I'd have 
thrashed him if there'd been time, but I wanted to get 
back to the girl before she slipped away into the crowd. 

"She was hurrying down the corridor toward the 
door at the other end when I caught her. I explained 
who I was in as few words as possible and asked her 
if she wouldn't dine with me. I told her that I didn't 
want to annoy her, but that I thought she looked hun- 
gry — there wasn't time to be tactful. 

"T am hungry!' she told me. 'And I'd go to din- 
ner with anybody!' Which wasn't exactly complimen- 
tary, but as a crowd was gathering and staring at us, 
I took her arm and rushed her out to a taxi. 

"We dined on the roof of a hotel near by, and as 
we ate. the facts of the case came out. She hadn't 
had anything to eat since the day l>efore. didn't have 
any money, didn't have any place to live — was just 
plain up against it. She'd run away from home to go 
on the stage or into the movies, she wasn't particular 
which, and meant to try to find her way the next day 
to the office of a magazine that had run a beauty con- 
test the vear before, in which she had won third prize. 

"'I thought maybe the editor would help me.' she 
told me. and I told her. in as plain language as I thought 
she could stand, that I prayed he wouldn't help her as 
he had the girls who won the first two places in that 
contest. One of them bad committed suicide six months 
after she came to Xew York, and the other had joined 
the bejeweled ranks of girls who can never go home. 
He had given her her first jewels. 

" 'Well. I've got to go somewhere,' she told me, 
rather pathetically. 'Can't you give me a chance in 
pictures ?' 

"At any other time I'd have shied off from that, but 
just then I was ready for it. I'd been thinking that 
she looked a good bit like my leading lady. They both 
had dark eyes, set rather far apart, and dark, curly 
hair. This youngster — she couldn't have been over six- 
teen — was smaller than the girl in my company, and 
thinner, but she was the same general type. And as 
I studied her, I realized that in those stunt scenes she 
could act as double for the heroine and get away with 
it. Her hair would tumble over her face, the scenes 
would be run off fast — it looked as if we would be 
able to work it all right. 

"It would be a satisfaction to me in two ways. I 
could give the youngster work, and perhaps put her 
on her feet. It seemed to me that she ought to go back 
home, bat that was her own affair. And I thought 
that maybe, when she'd seen something of movie life 
and talked to some of the women in it, she'd change 
her mind and go home of her own accord. 

"Then, too, it would give me a chance to call the 
leading lady's bluff. She'd thought that with a double 
we'd drop the shots that showed my face — now she'd 
find out. So altogether. I was rather pleased with my- 
self when I made the youngster an offer. I paid 
her a week's salary in advance, right there, scribbled a 
contract on the back of a menu card, which she signed 
— it wasn't binding, but it was a trifle more business- 
like — and told her to meet me at the Grand Central 
Station the next day at two o'clock. 

"She arrived as the last 'All aboard' was shouted, 
and we ran for the train together. She was a pretty 
little thing, and her clothes looked like the things that 
hoarding-school girls wear; even I could tell that they 
were the right sort. 

Continued on patce 8(5 




.1 large part of the work <>,' an extra consists in— waiting. 

What Every Extra Knows 

A series of articles dealing with the problems and experiences of the beginner in 
motion pictures, by one who gained her knowledge in the hard school of experience. 

By Dorothea Knox 

PART IV.— THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH EXTRAS WORK 



Night Work in the Movies. 

I KNOW of no more typical scene than that on a 
large set in Universal City where I was working 
a little while ago. 

It was supposed to be in trhe Kast somewhere at a 
lawn fete. There was one side of an imposing resi- 
dence, stucco in front and props and boards behind, 
and a lawn with a canvas-covered platform for danc- 
ing. Some hundred people in evening clothes shivered 
and laughed and talked and drank tasteless punch from 
small glasses. 

There was a cold mist blowing down the valley, 
and those who were not working huddled about two 
iron cans filled with hot coals. The result was not 
satisfying as the cans scorched one side of you, mak- 
ing the cold mist seem all the colder on the section 
away from the heat. 

A colored band of kinky-haired Africans with leis 
about their necks were evidently intended to represent 
Hawaiians. 

A Frenchman and a Spanish girl in most elaborate 
costumes were doing an excellent Spanish dance. The 
directors, camera men. and workmen were the only 
ones not in some sort of effective regalia. 

The scene was bright with Chinese lanterns and Kleig 
lights, while behind us rose the mountains, and the 
moon fought through the mist. Some of the women 
with their hare necks and thin gowns had worked all 



that day, and several of them had worked for three 
nights running. 

In the intervals a number of the extras huddled on 
the few benches. If they were utterly worn out they 
fell asleep leaning against each other. I never do this 
if I can help it as it always ruins my make-up. 

There were people I knew there from the far South. 
Canada. England*, the Middle West. California, Belgium. 
Spain. France, and Xew York. Dignified-looking men 
working for seven-fifty— a frivolous blonde drawing 
three hundred a week. 

I went over and sat on a keg of nails. The gown 
I wore was composed mostly of Chant-illy and cost 
something over three hundred dollars. My wrap was 
in keeping, but it did not seem at all odd to me to be 
sitting on a keg of nails twenty feet from the main 
set with my feet in some wet grass. An agreeable 
young Belgian soon came over to cheer me up. At a 
fashionable dance- girls sometimes sit alone with no one 
to care unless a watchful hostess forces an unwilling 
bachelor to the rescue, but on a set men and women 
both are more courteous and kind-hearted. When mid- 
night lunch time came, we were still chatting. 

The place where one eats at Universal is like a West- 
ern dance hall — rough of floor and table — ding}-, with 
that deep-laid, inground dirt of years. One walks past 
a counter and gets such things as beans with a sausage 
in their midst, potato salad which defies any one to 
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eat it, coffee with all the bitterness of age, bread an 
inch thick and squares of oleomargarine. 

My Belgian friend promised to send me a box of 
some Turkish coffee he has shipped to him semiannually, 
and that inspired me to drink three cups of the cafe- 
teria's worst. 

By two in the morning all of us were miserably cold, 
and by four every one was asking the time or adding 
up, when we would be due to leav.e. By four-thirty the 
roosters were crowing on the farm back of the Uni- 
versal studio, and the dawn 
slowly relighted the set. 

If a dawn ever looks un- 
real on the stage it is due to 
the scenery, because a real 
dawn coming up on a set is 
the most theatrical effect one 
can have. The light creeps 
up slowly and weirdly and 
pales the brilliant glow of 
Kleig lights, and touches the 
bare shoulders of the ac- 
tresses with a chill finger. 

The Frenchman. who 
looked very Spanish in his 
toreador outfit, and the lit- 
tle Spanish girl, very gor- 
geous in her laces and 
flounces, just finished their 
dance as the first ray of 
daylight fell across the plat- 
form. The toreador fell 
prostrate, and his partner 
made a swift exit through 
the applauding "guests." 

There was a rush for the 
checks and then for the 
dressing rooms. I had left 
home at six the evening be- 
fore. I arrived at six-thirty 
that morning, had my break- 
fast, got into sport clothes, 
and reported at Metro at 
eight. Of course, I was 
rather drowsy that after- 
noon, but such is life in the 
movies. 

Reporting for Work. 

Let us suppose you have 
been called to report to a 
certain studio. You are 
usually told the evening be- 
fore. You arrive say at 
eight or nine, as you have 
been told to do. You may 
have to wait an hour before 
the casting director arrives, 
or you may find him pacing 
about waiting. You give 
him your name and go to 
the dressing room to make 

up. Usually the assistant director calls the people from 
the dressing rooms, but not always. It is better to 
go and find your set as soon as you are ready. You 
may have to wait till afternoon lwfore they work, or 
you may be called in a half hour — there is no telling. 

When you finally reach the set it is a small scene, 
usually one of many, in a large barnlike inclosure. 
Some of the Western studios have regular roofs, some- 
times they even have windows, but more often they 
are merely huge sheds with canvas tops, utterly un- 



sound and extremely cold, except in the summer noons, 
when they are as hot as ovens. The climate of south- 
ern California is quite all right for outdoor sports, but 
movie making is not a sport. During the winter months 
you can be just as cold on a movie set as if you were 
walking in Central Park, or down Michigan Avenue. 
Moreover the cold, seconded by lack of wraps, gets you. 
in a way Eastern cold does not often do. 

Even in' summer the nights are damp and chilly. Of 
course this is an advantage if you do not have to sit 

through them. You can 
always avoid night work by 
simplv not accepting the 
call. ' 



How Studios Differ. 

Every studio colors the 
type of its atmosphere. 
That is. at one place you 
will almost invariably find 
a frowsy, second-rate group 
and at another quite the op- 
posite. The odd part of 
this to me is, that the dif- 
ference does not lie in the 
size of the check, nor in 
the age and experience of 
the company. 

There are studios which 
refuse to give over S5.00 or 
$7.50 where others would 
give S7.50 and $10, and 
they still get the cream of 
the atmosphere. These 
places put on regular pic- 
tures. They have a higher 
class of directors. And the 
extra is as much of a snob 
about his work as any one. 
He will sneer at a comedy 
company, no matter what it 
pays him. 

Weil-Bred Extra People. 

One thing you must not 
believe, and that is that 
there are not many charm- 
ing and well-bred people on 
extra sets. They may have 
a flaw somewhere which has 
driven them to the quest of 
the uncertain screen check, 
but they usually remain 
true to their inheritance and 
training. 

The picture people of to- 
day have not yet lived down 
the careless, immoral habits 
of many of the first direc- 
tors and actors of the 
screen. In the beginning 
no self-respecting girl 
The directors and misdirected 




Extras have to applv and fix their makeup as best they can 

without anv luxurious dressing rooms, even for so luxurious 

a production as Paramount'* "To Have and to Hold." 



would go on location. 
spent much of their ' time enjoying themselves in the 
nearest small town. Now the fact that a young woman 
is on location at a hotel with a director and his assist- 
ants does not mean that there is the slightest impro- 
priety. Large studios are getting more strict every day 
regarding rules and regulations. The management does 
all that is possible to keep their people above suspicion. 
I do not deny that the sudden inrush of wealth has 
been and too often still is too much for the young per- 
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son of average intelligence. They feel that they must 
be eight-day wonders because they have made more in 
a week than they would otherwise get in a year. After 
all, money is a pretty good barometer of worth, and 
if you are worth ten times as much as your neighbor 
in coin — not inherited, but paid to you — it has an ex- 
hilarating effect, and many screen artists do some fool- 
ish things as a result. Those are the ones you near 
the most about; but there are lots of others who live 
as normally and sanely as any one should, and who. of 
course, are too uninteresting to be conspicuous] One 
of the most charming types to encounter on any set is 
the legitimate stage actor of the old school. Many of 
these men are actually the parts they portray. Resides 
which they show emotions with their faces as the true 
artist does with his brush or pen. Coarse brutality is 
absent from their 
natures — the bru- 
tality which many 
a man in the so- 
cial world can ex- 
press with a dou- 
ble-edged remark. 
or simply by lack 
of courtesy. 
Their profession 
of better - class 
acting demands 
that these men 
. should be more 
or less fastidious 
in their dress and 
habits, and having 
to imitate men of 
breeding every 
day for years has 
left its stamp 
upon them even 
where they are 
not well born. 

I do not mean 
to describe the 
studio as the 
home of charm- 
i n g aristocrats 
who make you 
feel that you have 

suddenly walked into the court of Louis XVI. 
There are those who chew gum, and those who say 
"Ain't she refined !" but they are not the backbone of 
the movie world by any means. About one third of 
the sum total of the studio personnel are educated and 
agreeable. About one fourth are really delightful. 
However, this sprinkling leavens the whole very well. 

Inside the Dressing Room. 

You will not have any sort of dressing room to your- 
self until you can command a part. This will probably 
not be for some time. You will have to dress in a 
bull pen with very little space. Few of these rooms 
are heated. Sometimes there are mirrors. Usually 
there are chairs. 

Bull pens look exactly like the compartment you arc 
given at the beach in a second-rate bathhouse, except 
that they are ten or fifteen feet long. 

Economy springs up in the most unex|>ected place- 
in pictures. You will be called on to the most gorgeous 
set, costing say five thousand dollars to build. The 
extra talent employed average ten dollars each. The 
star, cast, directors, and other exi>ensive trimmings such 
as musicians, electricians, et cetera, make the set stand 
for at least ten thousand. Now the backstops of this 




A corner of. the Universal restaurant snapped at a night hour. 



ten thousand arrive jaded and tired at eight o'clock. 
Perhaps they have worked all night elsewhere. And 
there is no place for them to dress! 

They often try to avoid the trials of the bull pen by 
wearing a veil over their make-up and doing their hair 
before leaving home. You can imagine that after one 
lias worn a hat over a coiffure it is not all that a ten- 
thousand-dollar set could wish. No make-up looks per- 
fect after being veiled and perhaps scratched on the 
way from home. 

If you are a man you will likely prop your make-up 
case on the ledge of some building and make up out- 
doors, but the women with their necks to whiten, and 
evening clothes to get into, arc sure to crowd into the 
dressing rooms. There is often standing room only. 
Even at places like (ioldwyn's. where the bull pen is 

heated and there 
are mirrors, a 
large set does 
away with a 1 1 
comforts. 

It is bad enough 
to dress for a 
dance under dif- 
ficulties, but sup- 
posing your ap- 
pearance means 
your bread and 
butter. Also 
supposing y o u 
couldn't afford to 
eat very much 
and you had to do 
your own house- 
work in between 
sets, do you think 
you would keep 
your temper at all 
times? Ami they 
do as a rule. They 
stop to whiten 
si mie one's back 
at the risk of be- 
i n g late them- 
selves. Their own 
1 1 a c k m ay be 
r <• a d y , t h e i r 
gowns done up. and still they will stop to help a total 
stranger whom they may never see again. Thev have 
also the habit of constant flattery. Xo matter how hor- 
ribly a woman is made up. her nearest neighbor at the 
mirror will usually compliment her highly. If you say 
to some one. "Oh. my make-up is so frightful! Would 
you try a clean sweep before we are called?" The in- 
variable answer is: 

"Oh. you imagine it. Powder a little and it will be 
perfectly all right !" 

You are sure to' hear you look stunning if your 
gown is even passable. "My dear, that dress is a peach !" 
or "What a darling hat !" 

At first one is reallv elated by tin's. At least I was. 
I imagined T had set the bull pen by the ears, but when 
1 discovered every one else received the same sort of 
enthusiasm. ] decided it was the extra's way of giving 
what they wished to receive. 

Besides this leaning toward praise you must bear in 
mind that because a girl has worked in pictures for 
live or six years she does not necessarily know how 
you should make up or dress. I have seen newcomers 
surpass the old stagers. I have seen good actors who 
made up atrociously. Their excellent work allowed them 
to do this. If they had been extras the director would 
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Even such stars as Betty Compson and Bert Lytell eat box lunches on location; Theodore Kos- 
loff, however, appears to have brought a special one of his packed in a specially equipped case. 



have told them to go Wash their faces — provided lie 
had noticed them at all. 

Having run the gauntlet of advice and per|>etual 
smiles, it is always wiser to try to be as agreeable as 
possible to one's fellow "artists." You never know 
whom you may have to depend on in a tight place, and 
after all. the average extras deserve all the kindness 
you can give them. This does not mean talking your 
neighbor to death. 

If you are the type who antagonizes the "say kid" 
sort of girl, and you find yourself in what I might call 
a chorus-girl group, offer them cigarettes. The very 
fact that you smoke will take the edge off their re- 
sentment. I do not mean to hurl the box at them. 
You must never at any time in pictures show an anx- 
iety to please. A willingness to please is always at- 
tractive, but a nervous eagerness to do so is very dam- 
aging. 

No Place for Snobbery. 

I have never seen any one derive the slightest benefit 
from being upstage. One should strive to be mildly 
liked by every one from the camera man to the direc- 
tor. The prop boy you snub one day may be an assist- 
ant director the next. Or a grimy electrician may get 
a chance to laugh some casual joke about you into 
the assistant's ear. There are many assistants who lv:l>- 
nob with their workmen. You don't have to say. 
"Hello, kid !" to them ; jusi sj>eak pleasantly. The ex- 
tra world contains many interesting people. Quite -i 
few women in Los Angeles realize that their children 
cannot thrive on their husband's pay. So they put 
their children with a friend, or in a school during the 
day, and go to the studio. They manage to do their 
housework and be better wives than the women who 
sneer at the movie world, and run their husbands into 
debt keeping up with the Joneses. Some of the "girls" 



who do fifty-foot dives from mov- 
ing ships use their pay checks to 
buy shoes for Johnny or to pay 
for Mary's music. 

I applied for a diving job some 
time ago, and when I arrived at 
the location selected this is what 
I found. A mountain stream 
slightly deepened at one spot and 
thick with rocks. I was supposed 
to stand on a rock fifteen feet 
high, jump over some intervening 
boulders, hit the deep spot — or hit 
a rock — and swim gracefully 
ashore. The sun was very hot, 
and the water would have frosted 
a mint julep, it was so icy cold. 

I earned my money that day. 
I sat around in a wet bathing suit 
till late afternoon. I risked my 
perfectly good face six times. I 
came up against a rock and 
knocked out what brains I had 
for a few seconds, and I was 
neither praised nor noticed. 

That picture is l>eing shown 
now. It is a good picture and that 
dive was necessary for the exist- 
ence of the plot. I am glad they 
took it. It will make lots of peo- 
ple forget themselves for a min- 
ute. And I am prouder of that 
day's zvork than I am of any story 
I have every sold. If I had dived 
too straight I would have hit the 
shallow bottom. If I had dived too flat I would have 
hit my stomach on a rock, but by doing what I did, I 
belonged to the mass of determined good sports who 
are doing their best in the work given them. 

Don't imagine for a moment that all stars perform 
the stunts that you see them do on the screen. They 
are doubled, and rarely by dummies. Anita Stewart is 
mortally afraid of a horse. It is with difficulty that 
she is coaxed near one. Witness "In Old Kentucky" 
a marvel of cutting and doubling. Courage is cheap 
when it is employed for the public's pleasure instead 
of the public's defense. A star may get $1,000 a week, 
and the man who risks his life doubling for him gets 
ten or fifteen dollars a day— when he works. 

And you can find courage, too, on these despised 
sets. Some of the >tars may have been missing from 
the ranks during the war, but the extra man was not. 
At every studio men have service badges, or American 
Legion buttons, or better still a decoration. 

One day I met a quaint little French captain at a 
studio. He showed me a letter from his government 
which notified him that he was- entitled to a second 
honorary badge. Tie had already received a medal for 
saving his colonel under fire. He was well educated 
and interesting. I might have met him in Washing- 
ton. I met him with grease paint on his face. He was 
getting $7.50 a day at the time. 

Box Luncheons. 

When on location for the day only one eats atrocious 
Luncheons-. The company supplies them. They are 
just as expensive as good ones, but they — well, I can 
never recall one without a shiver. The studio cafe- 
terias are all about on the order of the one at Universal, 
or worse. One pays cabaret prices and gets uneatable 
food. So if you have a fastidious, but persistent appe- 
tite, take a lunch with vou. 
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Studio Tanks. 

Diving on location is likely to be hard, as the direc- 
tors usually select the place with regard to its beauty 
and not with any respect for its diving possibilities. 
However, if I had a choice 1 think I would select the 
location in preference to the studio tank. 

The tanks where girls are expected to dive are usually 
frightful affairs. The water is often left in them for 
weeks. Girls paddfle about in these ice-cold plunges 
for hours. I heard of one case where a girl made 
seventy dollars doing tank scenes, but had to spend 
fifty of it on ear treatment afterward. 

The Would-be Has-been. 

One of the most pathetic features about the conver- 
sation in the bull pen is the frequent attempt to nar- 
rate. "What I was before 1 came here." 

It somewhat startled me at first to find that all my 
associates were ashamed of what they were doing. T 
cannot yet see why. The part you play in forming a 
big picture is never of necessity depraved or degrad- 
ing. You don't have to accept expose roles. If the 
directors occasionally get excited and swear, they do not 
>wear at you. In fact, I have had teachers say far 
more trying things to me than a director would ever 
think of doing. 

1 once saw a nervous little extra girl begin to cry 
during a scene. The director had not been speaking 
to any one in particular, he had simply been raving a 
little, but he took pains to go to the girl after the 
scene and explain that he was not in any way dis- 
pleased with her personally and was very sorry he had 
had such an effect upon her. 

Location Trips 

The l)est work one can get is on location ; that is. 
location for several days or weeks. Sometimes these 
trips last for months. You are selected for this with 
the idea that the director will have to see you rejieatedly 
for some time. He is likely to choose a group which 
is not objectionable. 



There is something of the element of a house party 
in such an expedition. The company pays the ex- 
penses, and unlike the daily location one eats well, and 
gets the best the place affords. The stars are not so 
upstage. The common interest of the picture in an 
environment remote from the studios brings every one 
more or less together. 

The Eternal Waiting. 

One of the chief factors in screen work is waiting- 
For every hour that you work you average three of 
waiting. You wait an hour or so usually to see the 
director who gives you the part. Or rather he tells 
you that it "won't come up for about two weeks." It 
is the most remarkable thing how often you encounter 
that "two weeks" in pictures. I have an idea that it is 
a habit most directors have. When a picture is com- 
ing up some time later on. and they don't know when, 
they always say two weeks. 

After you have gone back several times and waited 
an hour or two each time, and secured the part or bit. 
you proceed to wait through live or six hours of each 
day till you are actually needed. It is this vacant wail- 
ing which gets on the nerves of most extras. The best 
way to do is to find some sorl of occupation you can 
carry about in your pocket. 

Whoever instituted the eight-hour law was certainly 
a benefactor to the extra woman. In the old days 
one might stand on one's cold feet for ten hours, with 
only a half hour for lunch and no chance to relax. 
Xow the studios cannot keep one longer than that 
blessed eight hours. And if you do not think that 
means a great. deal just go out in the garage and sit 
down on an old box and stay still for eight hours, and 
in a few days I think you will be voting for a six- 
hour limit. 

Pay Checks. 

One trial which has yet to be eliminated is the erratic 
way in which some studios pay their extra talent. One 
Continued on page 91 




It is to the assistant director that the extras usually go for their pay tickets. 




"/ was terribly thrilled at riding in that racing car of Cullcn Landis which had such an exciting history." 

A Fan s Adventures in Hollywood 

She experiences all the thrills of the auto races with Cullen Landis 
as guide and enjoys a real home party at Helen Ferguson's. 

Bv Ethel Sands 



IT did seem as if I was never going to have a "movie 
adventure" with Cullen Landis. One thing after 
another had been arranged for us to do. always to 
fall through as even the best-laid plans have a way of 
doing in the film world. Of course. I wasn't so badly 
off. as I had met Mr. Landis. anyway, when I visited 
the Goldwyn studios the first time. 

All good things come at once it seems, for on the 
very day I expected to attend Helen Ferguson's din- 
ner party it was also arranged thai 1 should go to the 
automobile races with Cullen Landis. Again I was to 
have adventures with two movie players on the same 
day. My life in Hollywood was that exciting — just one 
happy experience piled on top of another. 

I'll never forget when Mr. Landis called for me. He 
had a low racing car, and as he helped me into the seat 
and gave me goggles to put on I could see shades and 
curtains fluttering in every window along the way. I 
felt sure that 1 was lwing watched enviouslv from every 
house on that block. The car in which we rode had 
once been on the race track. It had also been in several 
smash-ups and turned turtle with Mr. Landis — this 
knowledge added more thrills to my adventure. One 
experience I was too late for. though. Cullen Landis 
had been held up by a traffic cop for speeding just be- 
fore he called for me. He is an incurable dare-devil, 
especially where cars arc concerned. 

All traffic seemed to be headed toward the Beverly 
Hills speedway. It was the event of the dav. so of 
course all the screen players would be sure to be there. 
We passed Hoot Gibson, and Marshall Neilan in his 
big green car. T felt as important as any star — wasn't 
I going to be among those present and with Cullen 
Landis? 

Cullen Landis is such a nice boy ! He seems hardly 
more than a boy, for all his experience, and you'd never 
take him for an actor to look at him. And he has 



.such nice ways! He calls you "Honey" and is so at- 
tentive and polite in an easy, natural manner that seems 
inborn in him. 

That last might sound like' the interviewer's descrip- 
tions that Mcrton always read, but I can't help it be- 
cause in this case it's true. I just longed to have a 
couple of more fans along with me so they could feel 
his real personality, too. It just gets you. His looks 
are of a type that the camera cannot do justice to, so 
he strikes you as unusually better looking than his 
shadow self. About medium height, nice blue eye> and 

hair It's almost a pity that a man should have it, 

especially when so many actresses have to spend so 
much of their time getting theirs marcelled. His hair 
is light brown and as curly as hair was ever allowed to 
be. You could just pull it. Cullen Landis is South- 
ern, you know, and he speaks in a soft, drawlv way. 
And. oh — but I'm getting worse and worse, so I'd bet- 
ter stop. 

When we reached the race-track grounds all the peo- 
ple in Los Angeles seemed to l>e there. Cars were 
parked as far as one could see. I recognized Ruth 
Roland's handsome green roadster, and I saw Gloria 
Swanson — dressed most elaborately in a gorgeous gown, 
a hat with high feathers in front, and a fur coat — as 
she was climbing into an already crowded limousine. I 
told you before how we spied the Talmadge sisters and 
Buster Keaton as we mounted the steps to the grand 
stand. 

This was the first auto race I had ever seen so it 
was very exciting to see Tommy Milton, Eddie Hearns 
and Ralph de Palma fly around the track — but what 
was far more exciting to me was knowing that I was 
at an auto race where the audience was composed of 
so many movie celebrities. I never can take half as 
much interest in what we happen to be doing on an 
adventure as I do in the movie player who is conduct- 
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ing me through it. So hon- 
estly, I' missed half the race 
while 1 was looking around 
the place trying to recognize 
movie stars. 

Cullen Landis is crazy 
about auto races and rarely 
misses'one, but he said there's 
nothing quite as thrilling as 
, a good old-fashioned horse 
race. 

Tommy Milton won the 
race — at least I think he did 
— but I'm not sure, for I was 
trying to locate Constance 
Talmadge again. At any 
rate, I know the race ended 
nicely without any mishaps 
or accidents, and I enjoyed 
it very much. There was 
such a jam of cars that it 
took us an hour to get away 
from the grounds. They 
were six abreast on the road, 
and our car was right in the 
middle. Sitting in a low rac- 
ing car the engine makes it 
awful hot if you creep along 
at such a rate. 

"I'll be getting you to 
Helen Ferguson's in about 
time for midnight supper if 
this keeps up," remarked 
Cullen. But we finally got 
out of the jam and then we 
did some speeding. Flying 
along the roads toward Hol- 
lywood in a movie actor's 
low racing car with the cool 
wind right in your face is 

most exhilarating, especially when you're just complet- 
ing one nice adventure and bound for your next. 

"What would you do if you had a million dollars?" 
Mr. Landis asked me suddenly. 

That is one of the nice ways he has. He seems in- 
terested in your opinions and what you think instead of 
making you feel as some actors have a way of doing — 
that only their opinion is important, anyway, and would 
never think of asking yours. There arc a few like that. 

I was a bit taken aback. What would I do? Oh. 
heaps and heaps ! For instance, buy a whole motion- 
picture company, maybe, so I could have Rodolph Val- 
entino, Antonio Moreno, and Cullen Landis in it. Just 
•hen I thought more about knowing what Mr. Landis 
might do. because in his case it seemed more probable 
of coming true. What's a million dollars for a movie 
actor to aspire to? I thought he'd say he wanted to 
have his own company, too, but instead he said : 

"Well, do you know what I'd do? I'd go traveling 
all over. There's absolutely nothing like travel. I love 
it. Then maybe I'd live in Europe." He told me he 
had traveled around this country quite a bit until he 
reached California and got married; then he settled 
down to the movies. He lives in Long Beach which is 
quite a distance from the film capital. He makes the 
long trip into Culver City in his racing car every day. 

Being present at a Hollywood dinner party would 
surely prove to be one of the most thrilling experiences 
a fan could wish for, I thought. Parties are one of 
the main features of life in Hollywood, you know. 
More or less informal affairs — just a gathering of a 




"If I could pick out the movie actress I'd like as my best girl chum I'd 
choose Helen Ferguson. ' ' 



few friends, most of them are. I suppose it's from 
lack of much other entertainment that makes them so 
popular. There always seems to be somebody or other 
giving a party at home or at the Ambassador. I often 
wondered just what they could be like. Most excit- 
ing and "different" sort of parties, I supposed, and now 
T was really going to be "in" on one ! 

Tn due time we came to the bungalow court where 
Helen Ferguson lives. A very attractive girl, with 
blond hair, welcomed us. She looked like Miss Fer- 
guson, yet it couldn't be she. I thought, with such light 
hair. Then she told me she was Helen's sister. I 
wondered why I didn't see her on the screen, for she's 
as pretty as any movie star could be. 

There were a few early arrivals, but Helen hadn't 
returned from the races yet. When I met their mother 
I knew I was going to like Helen, because she was 
Mrs. Ferguson's daughter. Mrs. Ferguson is a bit 
different from the regular type of movie actresses' moth- 
ers, but I think she's just as nice, even if she doesn't 
dress as youthfully and stylishly as some of them do. 
or is so brilliant and witty that she outshines her daugh- 
ters. She seems just a nice, regular mother. I'm sure 
she isn't the kind that dominates the whole career of 
her daughter. Helen is a level-headed girl who can 
stand on her own feet, that this self-reliance has made 
her, too. I found out. 

Mrs. Ferguson was putting the finishing touches to 
the big table which was placed in the living room for 
the occasion, as Hollywood bungalows are very tiny, 
and the dining room did not allow for the seating of 
many guests. The Ferguson home is modest and un- 
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pretentious, but it has a homy, comfortable atmos- 
phere. The fire was crackling cheerfully in the open 
grate, and we sat around and chatted while waiting for 
the other guests. Finally my much-awaited Helen Fer- 
guson arrived with William Russell. The moment she 
comes into a room, she enlivens the atmosphere with 
her friendly, breezy manner and talk. She has a frank, 
candid air that belittles any pose or pretense. There 
is more than mere prettiness written on her attrac- 
tive face — intelligence and a sparkling personality fairly 
shine from those big, expressive brown eyes which 
are her best feature. She wore her brown hair parted 
simply in the center and wound in a coil on both sides 
of her head. Her frock was of black Canton crepe, 
the waist made of bright-figured material with little 
silver buttons. After she had welcomed everybody, she 
immediately sat on the arm of my chair. 

Of course, William Russell's being there gave me 
quite a thrill, too. I distinctly remember his being one 
of my very earliest movie idols. I was about fourteen 
years old when I saw him in "The Diamond from the 
Sky" serial, and in "The Garden of Lies." with Jane 
Cowl. My, I had been impressed — he was the most 
wonderful hero to me then, although he played the vil- 
lain in the piece. The day on which the serial was 
shown every week I just happened to have to go down- 
town to attend cooking classes, and I remember every 
time I spent my car fare to go in to see him after 
school. Sometimes I persuaded two chums to go with 
me. and we used to sit in the balcony with our heads 
close together and just rave over William Russell. We 
paid dearly for it, too. because it was an awfully long 
walk home, and many a time storms would come up 
and we'd have to walk it in the pouring rain. I wouldn't 
have minded it a bit if I had ever thought that the day 
would come when I'd be at a party with him. 

Mr. Russell is not disappointing in real life, either. 
He's tall and good looking, and has a great sense of 
humor. 

I may be telling tales out of school, but I think Helen 
Ferguson is engaged to big Bill Russell. I don't think 
it's a secret, and I thought maybe the fans might like 
to know. Anyway, Helen wears a big diamond on her 
hand, and Bill is her attendant all over. 

Dinner was announced, and we all gathered around 
the table examining the place cards. Imagine how flat- 
tered I felt when I found myself seated beside Helen 
on her right. 

"Now if I do anything wrong or incorrect as hostess, 
please tell me," joked Helen. "You see, I've only read 
up to page fifty-five in the book of etiquette, so if I 
make a mistake, you'll know that's on page fifty-six. 
which I haven't come to yet." 

It was a wonderful dinner, from the enormous tur- 
key clown to the nuts. I don't believe I ever relished 
a dinner so much at any other movie player's home, 
because I was usually so excited and thrilled, I could 
hardly choke down a mouthful no matter how delicious 
it was; but this time, though I was just as excited and 
happy,, somehow it all seemed so pleasant and sociable 
that I could do justice to everything as every one else 
was doing. You feel that way at Helen Ferguson's. 

After dinner the table was taken out of the way to 
make space for games. Helene Chad wick came in then, 
looking very youthful and fair in a pretty black Canton- 
crape gown. I wondered what sort of games would 
interest the movie folk. I soon found out. much to my 
enjoyment. We played "aviation," blowing the feather 
over a sheet, one called "under the blanket." and Bill 
Russell did a funny one with a hair in a plate of water. 

The principal victim of the games who afforded us 
the most amusement was "Bigboy" Williams, who 



played up to his part so well by his ignorance of the 
tricks we were playing on him. "Bigboy," who, I be- 
lieve, had adopted the name of Jim Logan for screen 
purposes, is a handsome young actor of cowboy roles. 

The game I thought most exciting was "aviation," 
for I was the first victim of that. We who didn't 
know the game were herded into another room. Then 
I was blindfolded and led out to the living room, where 
I was told to stand on a table board which was lying 
on the floor. With my hands placed on the heads of 
two people standing on either side of me to steady 
myself I felt the board I was standing on being raised 
off the floor, seemingly lifted by the two strongest men 
there. Bill and "Bigboy." Up. up. I felt myself go, 
way above the heads of the people I had my hands on, 
their voices seemed way beneath me, until I felt my 
head touching the ceiling. Then some one told me to 
"Jump!" I thought I was terribly high in the air, and 
I gave a wild lunge and jum]>ed. but instead of going 
down, down, as I thought I would. I just fell on my 
knees on the floor. I hadn't been an inch from the 
floor all the time, and I had had such a real sensation 
of rising higher in the air. In case you've never played 
it, I'll tell you how it's done. You see, what really 
happens is that the board, being placed on two little 
blocks to raise it a bit off the floor is merely shaken 
from side to side, and that makes the victim feel as 
if it were really being lifted. The persons whose heads 
you have your hand on bend lower and lower, their 
voices sounding so far below you that you think you're 
the one who is up high. Then some one holds a box 
over your head, and when you touch it you feel sure 
you've reached the ceiling, so at the order to jump 
you feel as if you were about to jump the whole height 
of the room. 

It's loads of fun for the company and the most thrill- 
ing sensation for the victim, so if you've .never played 
it, try it at your next party. 

Helen Ferguson is an adorable hostess. Her own 
sparkling manner enlivening everything, she steered the 
games and conversation so that the spirit of the party 
never wavered. There never was an awkward lapse or 
straining for fun, the party just ran along smoothly, 
never getting too wild or boisterous or stupidly dull. 
Every one was at ease and enjoying himself to the ut- 
most. When we left off playing games to get our breath, 
from laughing so much, we simply rested a while and 
talked, the men telling humorous stories or relating 
movie incidents, until we had recovered enough to 
launch off another game. William Russell and "Bigboy" 
Williams were the life of the party, and Raymond Mc- 
Kee contributed his share, too. Helene Cbadwick, the 
rest of the guests, who were all contracted with the 
movies in some way. and I all participated and enjoyed 
the fun. As novel and new as it was to me, it was 
only natural that I should be having such a good time, 
but I noticed the rest of them were just as enthusiastic, 
even if they were used to it. 

All the time I was enjoying the sport, I was laugh- 
ing to myself, too. to think .how different this was 
from my funuy ideas of Hollywood parties. It might 
have been any informal gathering back in my own town, 
except that the movie folks seem to get more fun out 
of things. I never would have pictured film players 
deserting their screen dignity and sitting around in a 
square on the floor, each holding an end of the sheet 
trving to blow the feather in the middle and keep it 
from touching you. If it fell on or near you, you had 
to pay a five-cent fine. But I'm glad to know they are 
not so jaded that they can't get as much enjoyment out 
of things as a fan could. 

Continued on oaee 99 
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After yearn ot 
playing down- 
trodden little 
Slavics and girls 
of the frozen 
north, Jane No- 
vak has finally 
left the realm of 
the modest pro- 
gram picture to 
blossom forth as 
the star of an 
elaborate pro- 
duction. At last 
Jane, who has 
never had a 
chance to dress 
up in a picture, 
and who has 
spent most of 
her time being 
sadly wistful, 
will have, in her 
latest vehicle, an 
opportunity to 
wear gorgeous 
gowns and be 
happy and frivo- 
lous, for a while. 




As the heroine 
o f "Thelma," 
based on Marie 
Corelli's novel, 
Jane has the role 
of a little Nor- 
wegian girl who 
falls in love with 
and marries a 
wealthy English- 
man. She is 
transported from 
the picturesque 
little village 
where she has 
spent all her life 
to London soci- 
ety, where she is 
brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Her 
success doesn't 
prevent her hus- 
band from fall- 
ing in love with 
some one else. 
Hut she wins 
him back again 
and all ends 
happily. 
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Photo by Clarence S. Bull 
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Reve lation 

A personality sketch in 
pictures; a wordless in- 
terview with Mae Busch. 

Photographs by Clarence S. Bull 

— 



At the left is shown 
Mae Busch at home, 
a subdued and blase 
sort of girl whose 
taste runs to batiks. 
Quite different she 
seems in the role of 
Glory Quayle, the 
warm-hearted nurse in 
"The Christian," as 
shown below. One 
would give quite differ- 
ent judgments on thy 
characters revealed in 
these two pictures. 
What finer proof could 
there be of her ability 
to act? 




Pti»to by Ctamiee S. Bull 




Here are other glimpses of Mae Busch that reveal interesting potentialities. The standing figure 
shows her as Glory Quayle when she was a sensational actress; the other one shows Mae Busch 
as the restaurants in Hollywood know her, a stunning woman, quite sophisticated, scornful, aloof. 

luxurious and altogether fascinating. 
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Beauty at "The 

Banquet" 



On the extreme left i>- Jean 
Haskell in a black afternoon 
Sown and u Salome white 
wig. Below is Eleanor Board- 
man, who was one of the 
winners in the Goldwyn con- 
test for new faces, wearing a 
beautiful Turkish dancing 
gown. 



When Marshall Neilan started his latest picture he decided to make it the 
finest he had ever made, down to the very smallest detail. He started 
with a long and remarkable cast, headed by Claire Windsor, shown above 
in the center, who plays the leading feminine role of Deril.h Kcogh. Then, 
for an elaborate scene, he needed some extra girls to wear stunning fashion 
creations. After much interviewing and testing the girls you see on these 
pages were finally selected as the most beautiful it was possible to find. 
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Stranger's 



Some high lights of 
Marshall Neilan's most 
ambitious production. 






Eacli of these girls hails 
from a different city; some 
reached Hollywood through 
beauty contests and some 
through their own efforts, hut 
this picture, which allows 
I hem to appear to such ad- 
vantage, fa a chance, at least, 
for all of them. 





\liove, at the right, Grace Leonard looks wicked]) demure in 
a hoop-skirled gown of metal cloth and a headdress of emerald 
rhincslones. In the center, Jacqueline Godson gives us the fu'I 
effect of the very latest thing in dancing costumes — Turkish 
trousers with an overdress of sequins and jet. And at the left 
Mildred Kelly wears a gown of metal cloth and cream -ilk 
net. 
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The Movie Child Grows Up 

Lucille Ricksen started to play in pictures when she was four years old. You 
remember her, no doubt, as Johnny Jones* youthful leading lady in the Booth 
Tarkington "Edgar" comedies. But now that she is fifteen and quite a big girl. 
Lucille has graduated into regular parts, and may next be seen as the flapper in 
•The Stranger's Banquet" 
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Here is Mary as 
Tess 




Mary Pickford doesn't 

make enough pictures 
to satisfy most of her 
fans, but when a pro- 
duction of hers does ap- 
pear, they nearly al- 
ways feel repaid for 
waiting. Here is Mary 
as she appears in the 
title role of "Tess," 
which hai just been 
finished. Now Mary is. 
thinking cf running off 
on another long trip — 
to Mexico or Egypt 
perhaps — with her fa- 
mous husband, .before 
beginning work on 
"Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall." 



I'huto by A M i.' 







I'hoto by Melbourne Spurr 



Jacqueline Logan, who a comparatively short time ago stepped right into leading 
roles in pictures via the "Follies." is one of the most- popular leading women in Holly- 
wood. The interview on the opposite page tells you why. 



Ffcoto bjr Clarcnev S. Bull 
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A League of Nations Girl 

Jacqueline Logan's star seems to be rising fast — so you'll want to know all about her. 

By Myrtle Gebhart 






IT was predestined that I interview Jacqueline Logan 
for Picturk-Pi.ay. "Jackie" said so herself six 
months ago, when I first met her — at Helen Fer- 
guson's house. Helen was undergoing the magic ex- 
perience when Jackie ambled in and insisted upon be- 
ing included. 

"You'll have to wait until you're important," 
Helen replied witheringly. 

"That won't be long." prophesied the 
young lady. 

Since then I've met Jackie every place 
I've gone. If I drop in at Mildred Davis' . r 
to see her new dress, there comes Jackie; 
at the theater, there she is. always with 
a weather eye on me and the smoldering 
interview. 

But the past six months have seen the 
demise of many near-stellar careers and 
tlie birth of considerable new talent. The 
fans have evinced a growing interest in 
Jacqueline and demand now to know 
her favorite author, perfume and axiom 
— which I didn't find out at all. being 
too busy just talking. 

So it was with an I-to!d-you-so twin- 
kle in her French-Irish-Spanish eyes 
that Jackie met me at Lasky's and set- 
tled me in her dressing room. Thank 
Heaven it wasn't all nice and blue and white 
and tidy, like actresses' dressing rooms usu 
ally are when they feel an interview coming 
oh: it was all jumbled up and delightfully 
natural. 

"I can't go out to lunch in all this brown 
war paint, so I have to grab a sandwich 
at the counter across the street." she be- M, 
gau. She is playing a Tahitian — guess fm 
I've spelled it right, but Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler's borrowed my dictionary to look up 
thrillingly wicked words in, so I can't be 
sure— anyway, a dusky-skinned tropical 
maiden in Paramount's "Ebb Tide" and 
was wearing a tight one-piece affair dec- 
orated with flamboyant red poppies and shell 
necklaces. "Daddy Melford — that's George, 
Melford, the director, but we all call him 
'Daddy' — says I'm real good in this tempestu- 
ous part. I ought to be — certainly have 
enough temper. I'm French-Irish-Spanish 
— see what the League of Nations has dwin- 
dled to," quoth she imperturbably. 

"You've been to see 'Letty Pepper." " I 
accused. "I liked that line, too — when I 
first heard it." 

"Yes, I've seen 'Letty' three times. I'm 
an avid theatergoer. I'm a Cereus," calmly, "I bloom 
best at night. I like to go places, have a good time, 
meet people and get their ideas." There is no pre- 
tense to Jackie ; she admits frankly a predilection for 
jazz. "I don't see any virtue in being a stay-at-home. 
You may learn a lot out of books, but you get more 
■ by stepping out and seeing things for yourself. If I 
ever have a daughter I'm going to train her to be a 
flapper. I don't mean cigarettes and gin — all that sort 



of thing, but ju.it wholesome independence. I hate 
shackles of any kind." 

That is why, I think, that Jackie doesn't accept one 
of her many suitors. She- is one of the most popular 
girls here — there is something phosphorescent about her, 
she fairly twinkles with gayety and charm— that brings 

a succession of males 
laden with every- 
As she will appear ,. B> thing from candy 

in "Ebb Tide." ^. ^ to automobiles. Yes, 

my dears, one of the 
most stricken presented 
her with a beautiful road- 
ster which the mean old thing 
later took awav from her, In- 
dian-giver, just because she would 
w not marry him. 
™ Xow. this may not sound very 
dignified, but — we slouched down in 
wicker armchairs, elevated our feet 
in most unvoung-ladyish manner onto 
a low stand and talked. Our talk ram- 
bled from babies to spiritualism. Jackie may 
not be conversationally brilliant, perhaps 
— as compared with Nazimova and Pau- 
line Frederick — but she has ideas and 
airs them frankly. 

"We had a spiritualist cook over at 
Catalina. where we've been on loca- 
tion." she laughed. "She said this 
was to be a good picture and a big 
HL thing for me — the spirits told her 
so." (Jackie doesn't believe in spir- 
its because once at a seance some- 
body turned the lights on, and she 
caught the medium rapping on the 
I. table.) "Goodness. I hope so," she 
|& went on. "I'm hankering for a 
Lasky contract." Between you 
an' me an' some gossip I heard 
the other day around the studio, 
I think she's going to get a nice 
one. "I've been in several pic- 
tures here — with Thomas Meighan 
in 'White and Unmarried' and in 
'Burning Sands.' After 'Ebb Tide' I'm going 
on a brief vacation to New 7 York to see the new 
shows — no. I don't care much about clothes as 
long as I have enough so that I don't look un- 
respectable when I go out. And incidentally I'm 
to play in 'Java Head.' which I hope will bring 
me my contract." Grabbing a flower, she plucked the 
petals with mock seriousness. "Will I get it? Won't 
I get it? Will I?" It came out "Will." 

"I don't read much — except novels," she confessed. 
"I play the piano and the pipe organ and sing — that's 
all my repertoire. I sang on the concert stage, you 
know, and every once in a while mother grabs me by 
my coat tails for a lesson." Her mother was a teacher 
at the Boston Conservatory. They have very delight- 
ful musical evenings at their home. 

We concurred in adoring Rupert Hughes, and also 
found harmony of opinion in the matter of outdoor 
Continued on page 88 
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Continued from page 33 
faithfully and long — that sounds as 
if she were old, which she really 
isn't, of course — that I'd like her to 
have the very best of everything. 
That reminds me — don't you think 
I'm thinner? I do. Every day be- 
fore each meal I go to my room and 
take a long, long look at a picture I 
have of Leatrice Joy, and T say to 
myself, 'I'll have a figure like that 
if I starve.' " 

"You'll never have one if you eat 
many of these stews." I told her, tak- 
ing another spoonful of mine. 

"Oh, an oyster stew here is an 
event, not food — like a soda at 
Hicks'," she retorted ; trust her not 
to admit that she's sliding from 
grace! "To return to the bathing 
beauties, I'll look like one of them 
yet! That reminds me — I pick Mil- 
dred June as a girl who'll rise rap- 
idly to fame. She's doing two-reel 
comedies with Billy Bevan, you 
know, and looks as if she were of 
the stuff stars are made of." 

"Of course you heard that Pearl 
White's jewels were stolen?" I said. 

"Yes, and thought it was a press 
story at first. But it wasn't. They 
really are gone — isn't that dreadful? 
And speaking of press stories, I saw 
one the other day that made me rave. 
It said that Mary Miles Minter took 
a lot of books with her when she 
went on location to do 'The Cowboy 
and the Lady,' despite the difficulties 
of travel, and that seems absurd, 
when you realize that only a few 
weeks ago a press story came out of 
that same office, about that same trip, 
in which it was announced that there 
was only one piece of soap in camp, 
and everybody from Mary Miles up 
and down had to use it. Really, you 
know, it seems hardly likely that 
she'd take along a library and leave 
the soap at home — even if she for- 
got it she could have some sent to 
her." 

"Oh. well — if she doesn't mind, 
you ought not to," I told her. "Did 



Over the Teacups 

you know that Mabel Ballin spoke 
over the radio before she left for 
California to do 'Vanity Fair?' " 

"I did, and that isn't the half of 
it — I'm likely to talk over the radio 
myself before long! Honest and 
truly, I've been asked to, and I wish 
every one I know would write and 
tell me what they want me to talk 
about. It'll be terrible when I get 
started, too — I always tell everything 
I know." 

"Sometimes I've sus])ected as 
much." I commented. "But go on 
and tell me some more." 

"Well, Richard Barthelmess has 
made another good picture in 'The 
Bond Boy.' I'm so glad — it will save 
me from referring to 'Tol'able David' 
every time I mention his name. 
After looking frantically for some- 
body to sheik it with Pola Negri in 
'Bella Donna' they picked Conway 
Tearle — and while I've always rather 
favored him as a heavy lover on the 
screen, why in the name of Holly- 
wood didn't they pick Tony Moreno 
for that role ? He'd have been simply 
marvelous, and I'm sure he'd have 
broken any previous engagements he 
might have had to play it. Conrad 
Nagel and Claude King are in the 
picture, too — and I do think that 
Tony should have been chosen to 
play the Arab, just for the sake of 
contrast if for no other reason." 

"Tt's too bad that somebody doesn't 
enirage you as casting director !" I 
told her. 

"It certainly is !" she retorted. 
"But I know one selection that I 
might have made myself, and that's 
Florence Vidor to play Alice Adams. 
She is absolutely perfect for that 
part- — the one person who ought to 
play it. If the story had been writ- 
ten for her the role couldn't fit her 
more perfectly. 

"Bebe Daniels is being sculped — 
which sounds dangerous to me, be- 
cause many a friend of mine has 
posed for a sculptor, and the results 



are always disastrous. I'd look at 
the finished bust and wonder which 
would be more insulting, to say that 
the resemblance was excellent or that 
the sculptor should be sued for libel. 

"Aren't you glad that J. Warren 
Kerrigan is coming back to the 
screen, in 'The Covered Wagon?' I 
am — I never liked him especially be- 
cause he seemed so conscious of his 
good looks, but when he was gone I 
missed him." 

"Well, I'm more thrilled over the 
fact that Myrtle Stedman's son Lin- 
coln is playing with her in 'The Dan- 
gerous Age' — I can hardly wait to 
see it." 

"I can wait less impatiently for 
that than for 'The Christian,' " Fanny 
replied, spearing her last oyster. 
"I'm wild to see how Phyllis Haver 
is in it. and then when I think of Mae 
Busch, too — oh, I wish they'd hurry 
up and release it. Oh, did you hear 
that Helen Ferguson says that Helen 
Lynch and Claire Windsor have the 
longest eyelashes on the screen, and 
she doesn't know which of them lias 
longer ones? I bet on Claire Wind- 
sor." 

"Well, you don't know Helen 
Lynch, do you?" I asked. "Not that 
I don't agree with you about Claire 
Windsor's eyelashes, but my natural 
feeling for justice refuses to be 
stifled. I'm going to look at hats — 
want to go along?" 

"I don't dare," she replied. "I 
had two of Pola Negri's copied, and 
my father told me that if I bought 
another hat he'd make me eat it." 

"I wish he'd enforced his decision 
on that one you have on," I told 
her. "It's an atrocity." 

She glared at me. "Mabel Ballin 
inspired me to trim my own," she 
told me haughtily. "And this is the 
result." 

Whereupon I resolved to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with the charming 
Mabel as soon as she returns from 
California. 



Continued from page 62 
The performance lasted until 
twelve-thirty, when all little girls and 
boys who had to be at the studio 
next morning hurried home. But the 
ones between pictures or out of en- 
gagements contributed to the night 
life of Hollywood by going to a near- 
by delicatessen and talking it all over 
as they munched turkey sandwiches. 
That is about the only place in Hol- 
lywood that is open at that late hour. 

Mysteries of Hollywood. 

^ Who will direct "Ben-Hur" for 
Goldwyn ? 



The News Reel 

Who will play Trilby to the Sven- 
c/ali of Guy Bates Post ? 

Who is the potential Bernhardt 
whom Marshall Neilan is going to 
present as "Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes?" 

Whose money is Von Stroheim go- 
ing to spend next? 

The Hollywood Culture Club. 

No one reads criticisms of Holly- 
wood more avidly than the picture 
players themselves. Every knock is 
to them a suggestion. Following 
George Beban's remark about the 
dumb-belldom of Hollywood a group 



of producers, players, and company 
executives got together and per- 
suaded the most scintillant raconteur 
of them all, Walter Anthony of the 
Jackie Coogan productions, to lead 
them toward the light of good lit- 
erature. So now, every Monday 
night Walter Anthony teaches school. 
The first topic is Boswell's "Life of 
Tohnson." so if you want to keep up 
with your favorite players' interests, 
you had better read it. Richard Dix 
is going his intellectual way alone. 
He has bought the Harvard Classics 
and when last heard from was head- 
ing toward the third volume. 




The Younger Married Set in "Tess" 

Mary Pickford isn't so very old but she looks down from the dignity of her years upon 
Lloyd Hughes and Gloria Hope, the mere youngsters who are playing in her company. 

By Jane McNaughton Baxter 

THE thing that 1 like about married life," rumbled Lloyd Hughes, Straight 
ening up proudly, "is lhat it gives me the right to protect her. She's 
so tiny and fragile — you know" — smiling down tenderly upon his 
demi-tasse wife, who still wears the name of Gloria Hope upon the screen. 

"The idea!" Gloria's wide, blue eyes fixed upon him in disdain — but she 
couldn't keep the adoration out of them to save her life. "You never 

"Why. certainly." continued Lloyd loftily. "She's always getting lost in 
crowds, and men try to speak to her on tiie street, and 1 have to knock a couple 
hundred of 'em down every time we walk a block, and there's automobile acci- 
dents N-o-o-o, she's never been in one yet. but she might be. So I won't let - 

her drive." 

Mary Pickford and I exchanged smiles over the lovers — the most eloquent 
lovers ever, despite the fact that they had just celebrated their first wedding 
anniversay. "No longer a bride," mused Gloria. "I'm glad though — it's aw- 
fully embarrassing hearing everybody giggle. 'Oh. she's a bride!' Of course 
we're still in love with each other. If we weren't, we'd separate." 

We were sitting beside Lake Chatsworth in the cool of the late afternoon. . 
with the ramshackle huts of Tcss' drama, cluttered with dried fish and nets t *£k 
and baskets, taking on a romantic beauty in the fading light. "We've always '" 
longed to be in the same picture. No. I don't mind Lloyd making love to her 
before the camera" — Gloria leveled serious blue eyes at me— "as long 
it's Miss Pickford. I think she's so adorable. But if it were anybody 
else, well, maybe it's just as well we're usually in different com 
panies." 

"Love at first sight?" 1 asked. 

"Sure!" grinned Lloyd boastfully. 

"Of course not. the very idea !" Gloria was indignant. "I was working 
with Harry Carey, and a Mr. Jones in the company kept saying he knew 
such a nice boy he wanted me to meet, and finally I told him he could 
bring the nice boy up to the house some evening. So he brought 

Llovd and " . 
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Phot, by J. I 
Milligan 



Photo by Edwin Bower Hcsser 

Lloyd Hughes and Gloria Hope are just 

a natural, likable young couple, very 

ambitious for each other, and loyal in 

every little thought. 

"And passed me around to all 

the redheads " 

"Lloyd!" Gloria's mother and 
Continued on page 96 
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The Indiscretions of a Star 



Continued from page 68 

"We joined the company early the 
next day, and began work at once. 
There wasn't much of the picture left 
to make — just these stunt scenes, 
which wouldn't lake a great deal of 
time, and then we'd head for the 
North woods and begin another. 

"The stunt stuff went all right, and 
I was feeling rather pleased with the 
world when we went hack to camp 
the day we finished it. 

"As I came up the trail, after stop- 
ping a minute in my own tent to 
clean tip, I noticed a stranger talking 
to Parks, the director. Parks was 
arguing with him, and two or three 
people were standing around. 1 had 
no intention of joining them, but 
Parks called me, so I sauntered over. 
And Madge, who had just come up 
the trail, trailed along. 

" 'There she is !' the stranger ex- 
claimed as he saw her. 'She's the 
one — and you can't tell me that you 
haven't seen anything in the papers 
about her.' 

"Parks tried to explain that we'd 
been up there in the country over a 
month, and had been working so hard 
for the last week that we never saw 
a paper or had time to read anything. 
Put the man had grabbed Madge by 
the arm and was raving on. 

" 'She's the one— look at this, if 
you don't believe me !' and he waved 
a newspaper in the air. 'And where's 
he — where's Parry Stevens?' 1 
stepped forward. 'So — you're the 
skunk who brought this innocent lit- 
tle girl off up here, and ruined her 
reputation, are you? Well. I arrest 
you under the Mann act !' he con- 
cluded dramatically, grabbing me 
with the other hand." 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

"That's a chapter of your history 
that I've never heard before!" I com- 
mented, as he paused to laugh. 

"Few people have." he answered. 
'Tut, wait — just wait till you hear the 
rest, and then help me to decide 
whether I ought to go to Haines and 
show him this same close-up of the 
little lady, or let her play her game 
to the finish. 

"Well, when the news was broken 
to me that I was liable under 
the Mann act I was dumfounded. It 
was true that I'd brought Madge 
from X T ew York State, and that I'd 
paid her bills — I'd sent in a slip to 
the treasurer's office in New York 
that very clay for the amount. But 
I'd just brought her up there to work 
— that seemed simple enough, as T 
tried to explain. 

*' 'Sure — it sounds all right,' he 
said. 'But it isn't. First of all, you 
pick her up in the hotel, and make a 
scene, to make a Ivt with her — oh. 



the newspapers have been full of the 
way you bounced that old friend of 
hers out. He was a friend from 
home, who was going to talk to her 
and get her to go back. She didn't 
want to, so she pretended not to 
know him.' 

"".Madge, is that truer' 1 asked, 
and she shook her head, but the man 
went right on. 

" 'Then you skipped with her. and 
brought her up here — and now you 
go back with me !' he said, and drew 
some handcuffs out of his pocket. 

" 'That was all right — he had a 
perfect right to.' Madge cut in. 'We 
thought we wouldn't tell — but we 
were married before we left !' 

"Well, I could feel myself folding 
up inside. Married ! That was news 
to me. I stood there and gaped at 
her, and she smiled back. 'Don't be 
so surprised at my telling it,' she 
urged me. 'It had to come out, you 
know. And I want everybody to 
know how happy I am.' 

"Now, if you can beat that, tell 
me how. She was slick as warm 
grease paint. She babbled on. tell- 
ing about how she'd run away from 
home because she'd fallen in love 
with me on the screen, and when 1 
saw her there in the hotel I felt 
the same way about her — it sounded 
like the gusbiest of the gushy inter- 
views that the cheap magazines run. 
1 expected her to break out with re- 
marks about her soul and purple 
mists and all that sort of thing. Rut 
she didn't. She just kept on about 
how happy she was. and when the 
man. who seemed rather flabber- 
gasted, asked where and when we 
were married, she said, 'How do you 
expect me to remember details, when 
I was just moving in a glow of hap- 
piness all the time?' Rather snappy 
for a youngster of sixteen ! 

"Parks rushed him off then, say- 
ing that he'd known about the mar- 
riage all that time, and giving all 
kinds of bunk, and the company be- 
gan to cheer, and T stood there like 
a fool, wondering if they were all 
playing a trick on me. But they 
weren't — they thought Madge had 
been telling the truth. To all intents 
and purposes I was married to her. 

"As soon as I could get her off 
alone I demanded an explanation. 

" 'Just what's the idea ?' T asked 
her. 'Of course I don't suppose you 
know it. but in this State for people 
to declare that they're married, in 
the presence of witnesses, is as bind- 
ing as if they were married by a 
minister.' 

"'Oh. yes. I knew that.' she told 
me calmly. 'But it seemed to me 
that it would be much better for 
you to marry me than to be rushed 
off lo the penitentiary — you would 



have been, you know. 1 just wanted 
to get you out of trouble, that was 
all. That man looked so angry, and 
— oh, I just wanted to help you.' 

"Well, I was dumfounded. Mar- 
ried to her ! 1 couldn't believe even 
then that she'd done it on purpose 
- 1 didn't believe it till she told me 
so herself, some time afterward, when 
she also told me that the talc about 
running away from home had been 
embroidered a bit. She had run 
away, but not because her stepmother 
was unkind. She had a perfectly 
good mother, who was devoted to 
her. and ran away because her folks 
wanted her to go to business college. 

"She'd seen me come into the ho- 
tel, and had put up the pathetic game 
on purpose. The man who spoke to 
her had done so because she winked 
at him when she saw me coming 
back — she figured that I'd dash in 
and protect her — that's the sort of 
simple, sweet young thing that I'd 
accidentally wed ! She said that if 
I didn't she thought maybe he'd buy 
her dinner for her. She told me all 
that one day when she was mad at 
me. and wanted to show me how clev- 
erly she'd worked me. 

"But that day, when she told me 
how she'd fibbed to save me, she was 
just very sweet and simple, and 
though I wanted to wring her neck. 
I tried to l>e appreciative, too. Of 
course. I'd always known that if a 
motion-picture star is making money, 
he's likely to be the victim of almost 
any one who frames up a game to 
catch him. There's a man who's be- 
ing framed right now, a nice, honor- 
able young chap, who has a contract 
that says he can be fired if he's mixed 
up in any scandal. And an unscrupu- 
lous woman is out after him. and had 
sprung a story in which her own 
daughter is involved, which is abso- 
lutely false; even the daughter says 
it is. But the papers have run it. 
and the man's going to have an aw- 
ful time clearing himself. 

"I'd been told that I'd have to be 
careful, but I'd always said that it 
was a man's own fault if he got into 
difficulties. Yet there I was, tied as 
neatly as possible to a woman for 
whom I didn't give a whoop, And 
I couldn't do anything about it. Tf 
I got rid of her. she'd be a sweet, 
injured little girl whom I'd deceived. 
With a new contract coming on. I'd 
have a fine chance of landing any- 
thing but the yellow ticket. 

"And let me rise to remark," he 
added, as the clock warned us that 
it was time for him to return to the 
studio, "that there's many a man in 
movies — yes. and a woman, too — 
who has been the victim of just such 
maneuvering!" . 

TO BE mXTTNT-Fn. 



How that Boy is 
Growing! 



You often hear that remark made by 
grown folks about one of the children of 
the neighborhood, but seldom about the 
children of the screen. But people are go- 
ing to begin to say it about Wesley Barry. 



By Charles Carter 




THERE'S no question about it, 
Wesley Barry is growing up. 
Why. it seems no time ago 
that he appeared as the little orphan 
boy who romped and played and got 
into mischief with Mary Pickford in 
"Daddy Long Legs." And it was 
after that, as you'll recall, when he 
acted the part of the tiny page in 
the big English castle in "Male and 
Eemale." Do you remember how, in 
that scene, he was caught peeping 
through the keyhole and lifted up by 
the back of the coat collar by Thomas 
Meighan almost the way you'd pick 
up a kitten ? T doubt that even big 
brawny Tommie could pick up the 
Wesley Rarry whom you see on this 
page with one hand. 

You'll notice what a chunk of a 
boy he's getting to be if you see him 
in his new picture, "From Rags to 
Riches," and you can See that be- 
fore long he'll have to be dropping 
the "Penrod" type of role and tak- 
ing up parts like that of Willie Bax- 
ter, of "Seventeen." And after that 
— perhaps he'll succeed Wallie Reid. 
Who knows? 
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Back Among the Silent Stars 



Continued from page 27 
skates; and they should really fasten 
a third skate on her ear because that 
is where she lands after each attempt 
at doing a Gaby glide. But she is 
a game little lady, and knows that 
after each session with the skates she 
will be rewarded by a swim in the 
tank, so she doesn't mind the falls 
particularly. 

Mickey, on the other hand, is some- 
what of a grouch. And his idea of 
sport is to inveigle a prop man into 
letting him have his finger to suck — 
then to close down on it with a couple 
of his hind teeth. 

I have already mentioned the re- 
port which was current in the East 
that Joe Martin had run amuck and 
bitten Edward Connolly. Yet he 
didn't look bad when I saw him in 
his cage out at Universal, and. al- 
though 1 hadn't seen him for a year, 
he seemed to remember me. He 
blinked at me solemnly with his sad. 
brown eyes, pursed up his lips, and 
stuck his hand through the bars in 
token that he wanted to kiss my hand. 
I explained to him more in sorrow 
than in anger that I had written a 
story about him called "Joe Martin — 
Gentleman." and that it was most 
reprehensible of him to spoil the good 
impression conveyed by it by delib- 
erately biting as nice a man and as 
good an actor as Mr. Connolly. He 
made no reply to my remarks, but 
continued lo blink at me with his 
hand still extended asking for pea- 
nuts. I understand that there were 
extenuating circumstances concern- 
ing his lapse from gentlemanliness. 
They had worked him all day and far 
into the night. He was tired and 
cross; moreover the nature of the 
scene in which he was working was 
a constant tantalization to him. For 
Edward Connolly was to take from 
him a string of pearls given him in 
play by the heroine. The forbear- 
ance of many a human actor would 
have snap])ed under such circum- 
stances. Curlev Stecker. Toe's 



trainer, gave him a prompt and thor- 
ough beating after the unfortunate 
episode, and Joe, to prove that he 
knew the punishment was just and 
that he held no grudge against Cur- 
ley, who is his idol, was riding pick- 
a-pack on his back the next day. 

Nor is Charlie Elephant the bad 
actor of the films that his enemies 
would have the public believe. It is 
true he is getting old and no doubt 
he is about fed up with the incon- 
sistencies of movie life. But in the 
hands of a competent and under- 
standing trainer he is tractable and 
intelligent. It is only when outsiders 
try to boss him and stupid actors 
try to tease him that he hangs the 
danger signal in his squinting blood- 
shot eyes and warns all comers that 
he is not to be tampered with. 

1 was much interested in seeing 
Ethel, the lion baby who used to live 
in the same cage with Lady, a col- 
lie pup. Although Ethel has grown 
to be quite a lioness, her sweet dis- 
position remains unspoiled by pet- 
ting, teasing, or publicity. What be- 
came of her former pal. I do not 
know. Xo one seems to know. There 
are dark hints to the effect that one 
day some one fed Ethel a hot dog; 
that she got the taste for them and 
that soon after that Lady disappeared 
— but this story I am assured upon 
the best authority was just one of 
the catty remarks circulated by the 
other lions who are jealous of Eth- 
el's stand-in at the studio. 

I understand that Theda Bara, the 
little Century mule, is still kicking, 
and they tell me that in spite of the 
Volstead Act she still clings to the 
bottle habit. She apparently has no 
use for art for art's sake. The only 
way to work her is by the bribe of 
a bottle — although I will say this for 
her — she is not particular about the 
contents. She will drink near beer, 
ginger ale. or sweetened water; just 
so it comes out of a bottle. 

Brownie, the Century dog. is as 
full of pep as ever. He always ap- 



pealed to me as being a very joyful 
comedian, one who thoroughly loves 
his work, and he does it without 
bribes or threats of any kind. When 
I paid him a visit in his studio he 
was scheduled to ride a pony. Each 
time he had sprung to the saddle he 
had slipped off because the leather 
offered no vantage point for him to 
brace himself. When I came on the 
lot, they were fixing the saddle with 
small rolls of cloth around it. and 
Brownie was impatiently tugging at 
his leash, barking, wagging his tail 
furiously demanding to be set free so 
that he could take his ride. 

Even at the risk of losing Louise 
Eazenda's friendship I think I will 
have to make mention in this frank 
expose of the morals and foibles of 
the silent stars, of the spiritual de- 
terioration of her parrot called "Eve- 
lyn" by those who have only a speak- 
ing acquaintance with her, and a list 
of unprintable adjectives by her in- 
timates. There was a time when Eve- 
lyn was an honest, hard-working par- 
rot who was used in many Sennett 
comedies and with Louise, worked 
in "The Love ligg," a recent educa- 
tional two-reeler, but studio life 
ruined her morals and her vocabu- 
lary. It also gave her a warped out- 
look upon the world, and to-day her 
main ambition in life is to bend the 
wires of her cage together so that 
she can squeeze through and bite a 
leg — any leg — of the person nearest 
her. 

I hope I have not been too severe 
on the silent folk of the silent drama. 
After all it is unfair to criticize them 
when they cannot talk back — and they 
have a great many shining virtues. 
I have never heard of one who de- 
manded more pay or more publicity. 
They never deny the announcements 
of their engagements, and the} - never. 
when interviewed, say, "Don't tell 
this, it isn't for publication." And 
that alone — from the interviewer's 
standpoint — makes up for all their 
faults and failings. 



A League of Nations Girl 



Continued from page 83 
sports. "I exercise when the spirit 
moves me," she said. "I like horse- 
back riding and swimming. I don't 
do either regularly, but when I do 
I put my whole energy into it. 

"I left high school at the age of 
fourteen, entered Colorado College at 
fifteen and while there was sob sis- 
ter on the Colorado Springs Gazette. 
also writing the college news notes. 
After a year and a half we moved to 
Washington, where T sat on a high 
stool and humped my back over 
pages of figures as accountant for a 



mercantile concern." At the same 
time she wrote society news for the 
Republican Something — I can't re- 
member all those newspapers' names 
on a hot day. 

"Later." Jackie took up her tale 
after Daddy Melford had stuck his' 
head in the door to announce that 
she had but fifteen minutes more, 
"we went to New York. Mother 
started me back to school, but I cir- 
cled around and returned to New 
York. I didn't even tell mv aunt I 
was there until I got a job under- 
studying the ingenue lead who played 
Angela in the revival of 'Floradora.' " 



After six weeks the lady obligingly 
got married or the small-pox or some- 
thing, so Jackie was given the cov- 
eted part and played it the remainder 
of the season. Then came the Zieg- 
feld "Follies." where she was the 
leit-motif of many a heady— or rather 
leggy — extravaganza. There Alan 
Dwan saw her and lured her to Hol- 
lywood where she played in "A Per- 
fect Crime" for him and, later, in 
"Molly-O" with Mabel Normand. "A 
Blind Bargain" for Goldwvn. and 
"The Tailor-Made Man" with 
Charles Rav. 



Here They Are — Together Again 



The pictures at the top 
of the page show Dick 
and Dorothv as they 
appeared in "I'll Get Him 
Yet." The other comedies 
in which they both played 
were, "Boots," "Peppy 
Pollv," and "Tlie Hope 
Chest" 
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BelOw is the way in which 
they will appear in Dick's 
new picture, "Fury." No 
longer will they appear as 
well-groomed young per- 
sons, in luxurious set- 
tings. The hard life of 
the water front replaces 
all that. 



DO you remember the 
Dorothy Gish com- 
edies in which Dick 
Barthelmess, then a juvenile, 
was the leading man? 

Well, fate has turned the 
tables, and Dick, now a star. 
is to have Dorothy for his 
leading lady in his next pic- 
ture. "Fury." 

It will be a very different 
type of picture, though, 
from the light, frothy fea- 
tures in which they used to 
play together, for the story 
is a strongly emotional and 
dramatic one, to give Dick 
the opportunity such as he 
has had in his other starring 
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pictures, "Tol'able David*' 
md "The Bond Boy." 
Dorothy's role is that of a 
little wharf slavey, a part 
calling for a mixture of 
comedy and pathos. 

This new alliance is a 
tribute to the lack of pro- 
fessional jealousy on the 
part of both of these young 
players. Few independent 
stars would consider allow- 
ing any one as popular as 
Dorothy to play a lead in 
his company, and few play- 
ers as famous as Dorothy 
would ever consent to play 
leading lady to a former 
leading man. 
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Where is the Justice in the Star System? 



i Continued from page 17 
limited resources, one of whose prin- 
cipal aims seems to have been a per- 
sistent determination to leave noth- 
ing undone which might contribute 
toward her success. Expensive di- 
rectors, expensive stories, expensive 
settings, designed by Josef' Urban, 
were placed at her disposal. And 
since the company exploiting her is 
controlled by William Randolph 
Hearst she has had a tremendous 
amount of publicity in the news- 
papers also under his control. Un- 
fortunately Miss Davie.- does not 
seem to have had an appeal commen- 
surate with this enormous exploita- 
tion. The motion-picture-loving pub- 



wanted poster girls and not actresses. 
Instead of looking for stars in the 
ranks of the conscientious and well- 
trained players in their own studios, 
they sought for future favorites in 
the choruses of Broadway musical 
comedies, in the studios of artists, in 
the list of bathing beauties and in 
inodel departments of cloak and suit 
houses. The success of a few girls 
like Betty Compson, Hebe Daniels, 
.Mabel Xormand. Alice Joyce. 
and Mac Busch, who had humble be- 
ginnings in motion pictures, led them 



discovers that she either must learn 
the movie game or return to her first 
love, the stage. Sometimes these 
chorus girls make good, and when 
they do, please give them all the 
credit in the world'. They deserve it. 
Here is another trick of this star 
business. A motion-picture com- 
pany, niggardly about paying for the 
services of players of real standing, 
proceeds to "create" its own stars. It 
selects several girls of some talent 
and beauty. The girls are offered 
contracts as stars, but in reality they 



lie has found her beautiful to look 

upon, but there is little evidence that tiful face. Hut public opinion is a 
she has generally been regarded as pesky thing. For a while, the movie 
having great talents as an actress. It fan looks with admiration on a beau- 
may be, however, that the magnifi- tiful face and then he begins to won- 



t« believe that it was a safe business do not receive the salary of high-clas> 
stunt to catch 'em when young and leading players. The company per- 
beautiful and star 'em suddenly. suades them that the glory of star- 
According to the code of many doni and the fame that is born of 
producers, every well-trained movie clever exploitation is better than 
fan is sure to fall in love with a beau- money or the precarious business of 



free lancing for parts. 

Tho answer, of course, is that the 
real stars are made by the movie 
fans and not by the producers. The 



cently beautiful "When Knighthood der why said face shows no signs of movie fans are willing to give young 



Was in Flower" will at last establish any human expression. And then 
her. Her work in that was given a he begins to grow peevish because the 



good deal of praise. 

How about Katherine MacDonald ? 
Miss MacDonald played small roles 
in pictures until a group of ambitious 
young producers decided that the 
dear old public craved regular doses 
of pure American beauty. The fact 
that Miss MacDonald never set lire 
to any celluloid as an actress did not 
prevent her from getting a good con- 
tract. Unfortunately, her stories and 
her productions have not been as 
good as her contract ; unfortunately 
too. she agreed to make too many 
pictures and. for my part, 1 have 
found most of them monotonous as 
to theme. I'nlike Miss Swanson and 
Miss Davies. she has not had the ad- 
vantage of beautiful and striking set- 
tings. Nevertheless, localise she had 
enough business sense to sign on the 



beautiful face draws a large salary 
without exerting any effort. 

Still another factor enters into the 
selection of feminine stars. It would 
be foolish of me to try to make you 
believe that personal choice on the 
part of producers and directors has 
nothing at all to do with Little Daisy's 
"sudden success as a star." A movie 



and ambitious girls a chance, but they 
want to select the girls themselves ; 
they don't want the "stars of the fu- 
ture" thrust upon them by the pro- 
ducers. 

The fan who wrote to the editor 
of Pictukic-Play Magazine wants 
to know why girls of talent are rele- 
gated to supporting roles. The an- 
swer to that one is : some players of 
ability must be on hand to support 



dotted line, she will probably continue mother. She accepts the contract, 

to be starred while better actresses cultivates an ingenue manner, and 

thank the Providence that enables prepares for her great career. 

them to play a leading role several Then comes the test before the 

times in one season. camera. The Broadway beauty finds 

There are a great many other the studio lights most unflattering; 

pretty women whose names are shin- worse still, she finds out that she 

ing in electric lights while a hundred knows little about acting. The 

better actresses are looking for posi- glances that dazzled the movie mag- 

tions. And why? Simply because, nate fail to wring a faint cheer from 

a year or so ago. the majority of the public. After being featured and 

producers believed that the public feted, the transplanted chorus girl 



magnate goes to. New York in search the tottering stars. What would the 

movies be without such unstarred 
players as Lois Wilson, Mabel Ju- 
lienne Scott. Anna Q. Nilsson. Theo- 
dore Roberts. Theodore Kosloff. 
Raymond Hatton. Kate Bruce. 
( leorge Faweett. and hundreds of 
others who are content merely to 
be "among those present?" 

Personally. I believe that the days 
of reckless stardom are over. The 
producers are going in for "all-star 
casts" and they arc waiting until cer- 
tain rashly signed contracts run out. 
The standards of the average movie 
fan have improved in the last year or 
so and the producers realize that ex- 
periments in beauty are too expensive 
to be amusing. Although you may 
hear a great deal about new stars, I 
happen to know that very few star 
contracts have been signed recently 
and that a great many options on star 
contracts have been allowed to lapse. 



of new talent, entirely oblivious of 
the fact that there is plenty of re- 
liable talent in his own home town. 
He meets a little girl who is strug- 
gling along in a musical comedy. He 
is dazzled by her flashing glances, 
offers her a star contract and a trip 
to the West Coast. The little girl, 
hitherto a fairly contented chorus 
girl, suddenly feels that Flo Ziegfeld 
is keeping bread from her aged 



The Screen Mother 



By 

Oh. little meek-eyed mother. 

With bands of silver hair. 
With gentle smile in wrinkles hid. 

Your kerchief folded fair. 
You stood at opened doorway. 

All welcoming and sweet. 
And patient watched as mothers do. 

Th° shaded village street. 



Alix Thorn 

Ob, gentle little mother. 

I would that I might pass 
An eager youth and carefree 

Through lane and country grass 
To find you at some doorway, 

And all that it could mean. 
You live in misty Movieland. 

f saw you on the screen. 



Continued from page 71 

often receives a printed slip — known 
as a pay check — with something like 
this on the back : 

"This check is payable on the first 
Monday after issue of same, between 

five and seven, at 

(name of studio.) This check is non- 
transferable, et cetera." 

Sometimes it is "on each Tues- 
day and Friday." But whatever the 
day stipulated, it is likely to be the 
one upon which one is working some- 
where else. 

Extras may seem to be well paid, 
but allowing for the days they are 
apt to be idle in the dull season, and 
the clothes they are required to have, 
the pay is really very low. If all 
actors were in stock and the costumes 
were supplied, the companies could 
cut their pay checks one half, but they 
would get no variety. 

There are two distinct methods of 
accepting pay checks. Some people 
claim it is better to work for seven 
dollars and fifty cents or even five 
dollars and l>e seen by the directors. 
Others insist that you are branded by 
the five-dollar check. Even if you 
look above the average, the director 
may say to himself, "She looks well 
enough, but the chances are she can't 
troupe, There is something wrong 
or she wouldn't be doing such rank- 
atmosphere." 

One thing is certain. When you 
have worked in one really good part 
at a studio it is not good policy to 
return to that same studio under ten 
or twelve-fifty a day. Rut this is 
a problem the beginner hardly ever 
has to face. 

If you are offered a small part at 
seventy-five dollars a week and you 
are unknown, take it. On the other 
hand if the director seems delighted 
to discover you, and asks you what 
you wish, say calmly that your sal- 
ary is one hundred and fifty dollars 
a week for anything short of a really 
big part, which, of course, would be 
more. If you say two hundred he 
is likely to ask too many questions, 
or else decide that you are telling the 
truth but are too high-priced. 

When you have been working a 
year you will have very decided ideas 
on this subject, and the chances are 
you will not be offered a part in less 
than that time. 

The set affords one a certain 
amount of insight into the habits and 
business of movie life. It may ac- 
custom a person to be in a conspicu- 
ous position, but as far as acting goes 
an extra does not get any opportunity 
to be dramatic. That is why it al- 
ways puzzles me when I read, "Miss 
Blank studied two years at a dra- 
matic school and has since made a 
notable success in pictures." Now 



What Every Extra Knows 

this may be ]>erfectly true, but it is 
misleading. Miss Blank persuaded 
some one to give her a test. The fact 
that she knew something about dra- 
matic art would never be noticed if 
she simply worked extra. I except, 
of course, the one case in a thousand. 
Also it is personality that counts in 
the rise of an extra. The fact that 
you can act will not count nearly so 
much as the fact that you have a 
magnetic nature. 

It is a pity, I think, that those who 
have talent and temperament rarely 
possess business ability. They are 
forced to depend on cigar-chewing, 
rough-and-ready business men. The 
business men promote with their eyes 
on the cash only, and the director 
and stars are quite dominated by 
them. It would be considered absurd 
to select a group of actors because 
they were good form, and spend some 
money on giving them a place to read 

"The Sunny Side of Studio Work" 
will be described in the next article in 
this series, which will appear next 
month. The author will also give 
some heartfelt advice on how to avoid 
the most common mistakes of extras 
on the motion picture set. If you are 
to succeed in motion pictures, you 
must know the ropes. This series by 
Dorothea Knox is a complete hand- 
book for the beginner in motion pic- 
tures. 

or eat comfortably in the studio. 
Outside of getting the better-grade 
talent, no studio has insisted upon a 
well-bred clientele for their use. In- 
deed I think it is an impossible dream. 
But if the author and the director 
and the star were all well bred, and 
had the capital in their hands, they 
would naturallv draw about them the 
gentlemen of their profession and 
treat them as such, and we should 
have a hitherto unheard-of place — the 
Select Studio. 

Where cabaret scenes or deep emo- 
tion is to be portrayed the directors 
have music. In view of all that they 
do not have, this is really remark- 
able. There is no heat, no place to 
sit and no decent food, but there 
is music. 

Perhaps it is because the same mu- 
sic does for the star and the atmos- 
phere. The chill of the set does not 
affect the leads much. They usually 
work only an hour or two, and there 
are always plenty of eager hands to 
hold a wrap for their expensive shoul- 
ders. If the heroine decides to get 
wet the director behaves exactly like 
an old hen with a duckling in the 
water. She must be dried immedi- 
ately in a warm place and never for 
a moment risk drowning. 

I have seen a whole set stop in 
the middle of an important incident 
while the leading lady had tea. Just 
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a cup, you know, brought to her in 
the middle of a love scene. Of 
course, this was an English lead, and 
English people do like their tea on 
time. We lost about an hour as 
fifty or more people had to take their 
positions over and be rehearsed 
again, and that cup of tea cost the 
company thirty or forty dollars, but 
you must bear in mind that when 
the star wishes tea it is not a mat- 
ter to be treated lightly. 

The star also has the privilege of 
phoning and saying that she is in- 
disposed and wishes some one to dou- 
ble for her. If this is impossible 
the director usually says the set is 
not right, or the lights do not reflect 
properly or the script has to be 
changed. 

One day I remember being on lo- 
cation where all of us stood in the 
very hot sun for six hours. The lead 
sat in the shade while a friend stood 
for the focus. At the last moment 
she would run quickly to her place, 
do some very indifferent acting, and 
run back. After a short time her 
part was over and she left. 

When we were finished the director 
lined up the atmosphere and among 
us was a very handsome Russian 
wolfhound. The chauffeur was or- 
dered to take the dog home and come 
back for the extras. Some of the 
old-timers in the group grew quite 
sarcastic and even openly huffy over 
the arrangement, but I pointed out 
that none of us were getting twenty- 
live dollars a clay, and the dog was. 
He was worth seven thousand dol- 
lars in cash, and besides. Russian 
wolfhounds are scarcer than the 
plain garden variety of extras. 

The star also has the cutting privi- 
lege. If there is some excellent act- 
ing done by any one outside of the 
two leads the star is apt to decide 
that it distracts the attention from 
him or her, and the picture has to 
suffer. The interloper is often wiped 
out entirely. Some day when the 
author and the director have the whip 
hand the public will be shown pic- 
tures as well as personalities. 

Just at present the picture survives 
in spite of: 

The extreme discomfort of the at- 
mosphere. 

The constant interference of igno- 
rant finance and personal pull in the 
casting. 

And, the overanxious, blind med- 
dling of the jealous star. 

Of course, there are stars who 
work harder than any one on the 
set, despite the painstaking efforts 
of their friends and directors. And 
there are some like Farrar who are 
always looking for talent instead of 
trying to subdue it, but these are not 
common traits. 
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What An Actress Thinks About 



Continued from page 25 
Street, I actually gasped. I didn't 
recognize myself !" 

The test resulted in the "Saturday 
Night" engagement. 

Leatrice admitted that there was a 
temptation to grow grand and aloof 
as a De Mille star. "Everything is 
done for you to make you feel up- 
stage. After each scene maids and 
hair dressers rush onto the set to ad- 
just your coiffure, to straighten your 
lips, to smooth the fold in your 
gown. When I signed the contract, 
too, I was impressed with my im- 
portance. It was so long and so elo- 
quently phrased and so imposingly 
presented for my signature. When 
I had finally filled in on the dotted 
line I felt like a little sister to Bern- 
hardt. And that was exactly the ef- 
fect De Mille desired. He knows 
people ; he knows psychology. That's 
why he is a showman second to 
none." 

Although I have never teen an 
admirer of the czar of. the Lasky 
hacienda I have yet to hear any di- 
rector more effusively praised by his 
players. It is not irrelevant to add 
that many of these psalms were 
hymned by actors no longer con- 
nected with — and duty bound to— 
him. 

"I've done stunts for Mr. De 
Mille," averred Leatrice Joy. "that 
I never imagined I would do for any 
one. In 'Saturday Night,' for ex- 
ample, I hung from that trestle un- 
til I thought my arms were pulled 
out of their sockets. And look at 
these hands!" There were livid 
scars on them. "In the prison scene 
in 'Manslaughter' I burned them 
when in my enthusiasm I hurled the 
frying pan to the floor. The eggs 
and grease scalded my hands. Then 
— worst of all — the scene was cut 
from the picture!" 

When this particular actress speaks 
and gestures, there is apparent the 
same intensity and nervous force that 
illumines her screen pantomime. The 
same verve and driving energy im- 
press you ; the same sincerity wins 
you. She is fairly enthralled at the 
idea of being somebody; she is 



naively delighted that her "pose" was 
successful. As far as affectation 
goes, she is frank in her distrust of 
it. 

"Mr. De Mille believes it wise for 
all of us to 'act' in every situation 
— lunching at the Algonquin, danc- 
ing at Plantation, dining at the Alex- 
andria. He thinks it effective to 
maintain 'the illusion.' Some stars 
do it and do it well. Others botch 
things terribly. I prefer not to try 
it. After acting all day I feel that 
I've earned a rest. I refuse to pose 
during off hours." 

During these same off hours she 
is Mrs. Jack Gilbert, wife of Monte 
Crista, none other. Marriage has not 
"settled" her nor submerged her 
buoyant personality. As a matter of 
fact, she didn't even mention matri- 
mony. She was intensely concerned 
over the second game of the world 
series, and anticipating a visit to 
"East of Suez." in which Florence 
Reed plays an Asiatic lady not en- 
tirely unlike the Chinese high caste 
Miss Joy will portray in the forth- 
coming "Java Head." 

"If we stick to Hergesheimer's 
wonderful story, I feel reasonably 
certain we'll have a worth-while pic- 
ture," she told me. "Raymond Hat- 
ton and George Fawcett will both be 
in the cast, and they are. to me, the 
supreme character men of the 
screen." 

In "Java Head," with George Mel- 
ford behind the megaphone, you will 
find conclusive answer to all of your 
doubts and queries concerning this 
newcomer to Stardust Row. It will 
present Leatrice Joy in a character 
part that will call upon all of her 
resources, and it will present her 
without the velvet hand of De Mille 
to guide her, with virtually none of 
the lavish settings and gaudy trap- 
pings that marked' her last two ap- 
pearances, with simply her talents 
and artistic ability to lean upon. This 
picture will really be in the nature 
of a final test before the laurels of 
stardom grace her brow. Stardom 
will be more- than an artistic or com- 
mercial victory for Leatrice : it will 



be a social triumph. She made this 
confession without any warning. 

"There will be a day that I am go- 
ing to swank terribly," she said. 
"When I make a personal appearance 
back home. When I left New Or- 
leans to do picture work, lots of peo- 
ple sniffed, and called me plebian for 
joining the working class. And now 
I've planned all the horrible details 
when 1 return: Maid carrying dog, 
special flowers at the station, front- 
page pictures of 'Local Girl Who 
Made Good' — the prodigal's return 
with prodigious publicity. You. know 
the stuff !" The thought tickled her, 
and she laughed delightedly. I doubt 
that she will get far with her plan, 
however. In the first place there's 
her sense of humor to stop her, and 
in the second place she is too intelli- 
gent to carry off a successful ritz. 
For that is too often the defense of 
the utterly banal beauty, the barrage 
thrown up to hide deficiencies. 

By virtue of what she has already 
accomplished, it is reasonably safe to 
predict Leatrice Joy one of the most 
important of the new stars to shine 
in 1923. In "Manslaughter" she rev- 
eled in luxury as though it were quite 
natural, yet at the same time she 
convinced equally well when her con- 
science led her to the aid of the 
bread-liners. She was riotously real 
as a jazz-deb. and poignantly touch- 
ing as a silk-lined sister of mercy. 
She proved by her work in the prison 
episodes that settings were not nec- 
essary to put her across any more 
than were costumes. Nor will she 
require De Mille to keep her at the 
top. Both Gloria Swanson and Bebe 
Daniels flounder, I think, once they 
are away from Cecil's direction. 
These are orchidaceous creatures 
who need frills and laces, lounges 
and sunken baths. In Leatrice joy 
there is greater depth, finer feeling, 
broader promise. Her personality 
coupled with her ability lead me to 
suggest that three years hence — 
granted fair breaks in stories, sup- 
port, and direction — Leatrice Joy 
will be among the leading half-dozen 
Indies of the shadow stage. 



Sizing Up the Screen Flapper 



Continued from page 47 
including the flapper herself — the 
flapper will unblushingly remove the 
Spanish inquisition props when she 
arrives at a party, park them with the 
maid in the cloakroom, and present 
her flexible form to the embrace of 
any youth who asks the privilege of 
dancing the jelly roll with her. 

Bebe Daniels in "Nice People" 
came very near giving us a real flap- 
per. Then William De Mille hap- 



pened to think of the censors, and 
they put the muffler on. 

Yet the flapper, we must admit, is 
a little more honest if a little more 
naughty than her grandmother. 
There's a lot to say for her. Where 
she now does the camel walk on the 
ballroom floor, she used to go out 
on those awful hay rides ! Where 
now she smokes with her men 
friends, she used to play kissing 
games in the dark. Where these 



days she rags through a cat step she 
used to sit out quadrilles on a dark 
veranda with the city slicker. 

If the innocent little screen flap- 
per ever meets the real flapper. 
Heaven knows what will happen ! 

I can imagine the horror with 
which the screen flapper will look 
down on the wild doings of the real 
one. But can't vou imagine how the 
real flapper will wither the screen 
flapper with her white-hot scorn? 
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I Send You a Trial Bottle Free 

—read special offer below 

Restore Your 
Gray Hair 

by this time-tested method 

I invented my hair color restorer to bring: back 
the original color to my own hair, which was 
prematurely gray. Though thin vva* many yearn 
ago and 1 am no longer young, my abundant hair 
is still beautiful as a girl's. 

A Statement by 
Mary T. Goldman 

1 ask every person afflicted with gray hair to let me 
tell them my story tor their own benefit. For I know 
from experience what it means to the young and vigor- 
ous to discover the lirst gray hair and to realize that 
it will brand them as "getting old." 

Gray hair is as much of an affliction to those who 
are not so young, for the older you grow the older gray 
hai*' makes you iook. No — -gray hair is an affliction at 
any age. but one that need not be endured. For 1 offer 
you a scientific restorer Which will bring back the 
original beautiful color, with perfect results always as- 
sured. Best of all, my restorer actually benefits the hair. 

What a blessing I would have felt it. in my young 
days, if such a preparation had been in existence when 
I found my hair turning gray. Then there, were only 
crude dyes, unsatisfactory and unsafe, and these I 
would not use. 

Circumstances forced me to invent a perfect and safe restorer 
which is now at every gray-haired person's command. Millions have 
used and are using it — it is the biggest selling, most popular prepa- 
ration of Its kind in the world. Over 10.000.000 bottles sold. 1 otter 
a free trial bottle with complete directions for making the convincing 
"single lock" test. This test proves how easily and perfectly this 
time-tested preparation will restore the original color to your hair. 

What My Restorer Is 

Just a clear colorless liquid, clean and pure as water; simply ap- 
ply by combing through the hair. Easy to use — no skill required. 

There is no untidy sediment, no greasy stain, absolutely nothing 
to wash or rub off. 

Users or my restorer are never betrayed by discolored hat linings 
or soiled pillow slips. My restorer keeps your hair clean, soft and 
fluffy. Wash it as often as you like, for the color can't come off. 
This is because it is restored, not crudely dyed. 

Restored Color Perfect 

But what is most important to you is how your hair is going to look 
after you have restored it. It will be perfectly natural in all lights, 
if you use my restorer. No one will suspect you ever had gray hair. 

There is no danger of mortifying streaks or discoloration, no con- 
spicuous freakish look. Your hair will be as beautiful and natural 
as when you were sixteen. 

You can go in swimming, in either fresh water or salt, and get 
your hair wet without worrying about discoloration. Nothing will 
affect the restored color. 

Let vour hair down and dry It in the sun, a strong dazzling light 
won't reveal any imperfections. There aren't any when you restore 
your hair this safe. sure, scientific way. 

Also Restores Faded or Discolored Hair 

This will be good news for women whose hair is faded or who have 
had bad luck with some dye that couldn't do the work. Hair 
dressers may tell you that one dye can't be used over another, but 
this is not true of my restorer. 

It will bring back the perfect original color just as perfectly and 
surely as it will restore naturally gray hair. 

A New Method of Application 

The formula for my restorer has never been changed since I used 
It to restore my own gray hair, for I found then that it achieved 
perfect results. 

But I have recently discovered a new method of application which 
proves to be very beneficial to the. hair. This discovery consists of 




the use of a wonderful preparatory powder which thoroughly cleanses 
the scalp and the hair, dissolves dandruff and acts as an antiseptic. 
It makes the hair soft, silky and beautiful and puts it in perfect 
condition for the action of the restorer. 

A package of this powder comes with the free trial bottle of wbich 
I make mention above. It is part of my patented trial outfit, all 
sent to you absolutely free if you will mail the coupon. 

Prove These Statements 

I don't want anyone to accept these positive statements without 
proving that every word is true. I would not dare make them if I 
could not back them up with the convincing test 1 offer. 

So 1 again ask that you take advantage of my offer of a free trial 
bottle of Mary T. tJoblman's Hair Color Itestorer. Make the test 
on a lock of hair as directed and you will realize the sincerity of 
every word I say. 

Mail the Coupon 

For your convenience I ask you to return the coupon which appears 
in this advertisement and be sure to fill it out carefully, tor the in- 
formation asked is important. If possible enclose a lock of your hair 
in your letter. 

By return mail you will receive, free, postage prepaid, my patented 
trial outfit, which contains full instructions lor making the test. 

Then when you know what Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
is and what it will do, get a full size bottle from your druggist and 
restore all your hair. 

Hut — don't neglect this warning: 

Kvery successful preparation has a penalty to pay in the shape of 
competition by hordes of imitators who offer unworthy imitations and 
substitutes. 

Don't be deceived by similarity in the appearance of bottle or 
package. If your druggist can't supply you with the one and only 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer, order direct from me. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN, 2341 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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SUNSHINE.— Well, you certainly are 
welcome to-day. I feel just as cheer- 
ful as old Gloom himself. This is an 
especially gloomy Monday morning — cold 
and dreary, and it looks as though your 
well-known namesake is never going to 
show himself. But now that everything 
is cheerful again, let's to the questions. 
Myrtle Stedman hasn't been appearing 
very regularly on the screen of late, hut 
>he wili play one of the leading roles in 
"The Famous Mrs. Fair," a Fred Niblo 
production. Marguerite De La Motte, 
Ward Crane, and Culleu Landis are also 
in it. Your other favorite, Mabel Juli- 
enne Scott, who has been rather inactive 
lately, too, has been engaged by Universal 
for "The Power of a Lie," from the story 
by Johann Bojer. Mabel is five feet five 
and a half and has dark-brown hair and 
brown eyes. 

I.i.ukhonwkt. — There is a Donald Cam- 
eron, a Rudolph, and a Tom Cameron, 
but no Eugene that 1 know of. Oh, yes, 
Texas is responsible for finite a few fa- 
nous movie people. There is Corinne 
Griffith, Mary Hay, Florence Vidor, Ruth 
Renick, Madge Bellamy, Elliott Dexter, 
Lucy Cotton, Tom Mix, Bessie Love, and, 
if course, you know about Bebe Daniels 
and Hope Hampton. 

Harry R. — Marshall Xcilan's first pro- 
duction for Goldwyn is "The Stranger's 
Banquet," This is going to be a very 
elaborate picturization of the story by 
Donn Byrne and has a long and dazzling 
cast. Claire Windsor has the feminine 
lead, Rockcliffe Fellowcs the most im- 
portant male role. Hohart Bosworth gave 
up work on his own productions lo play 
another imporlant part, and the rest of 
the cast includes Claude Gillingwatcr, 
Xigel Barric. Thomas Holding. Stuart 
Holmes, and Cyril Chadwick. So, judg- 
ing from advance reports, you can ex- 
t cct something finer than ever from your 
favorite director. 

Faithful Fan. — At last I have some 
news for you about Ruth Stonehouse. 

You and all the other faithful fans of 
the old favorites will be glad to hear thai 
Ruth is going to be starred in some pic- 
tures to lie made by a concern in Port- 
land. Oregon. They haven't announced 
the title of the first one yet, and 1 don't 
know how the films are going to be dis- 
tributed, so you'll just have to watch the 
movie news closely for news of the re- 
lease of the pictures. 

Estelle Taylor Admirer. — Your fa- 
vorite vamp is not performing for Fox 
at present, hut is appearing in a picture 
version of that romantic old heart-throb- 
ber, "Thorns and Orange Blossoms." 
Kenneth Harlan is in it, too. and so is 
Edith Roberts. Ralnh Graves is still mak- 



ing pictures — though not as regularly, per- 
haps, as you would like. He has a role 
in the Universal production of "The 
Jilt." 

Kappa. — The latest Booth Tarkington 
story to be purchased for the films is 
"Gentle Julia," which Fox has added to 
his libra rv for production next season. 
Famous Players-Lasky filmed "Clarence" 
recently and Yitagraph vt ill make "The 
Magnificent Ambersons." Wonder which 
of the three different — very different, 



'TMIIC ORACLE will answer in 
" those columns as many ques- 
tions of general interest concern- 
ing the movies as space Mill allow. 
Personal replies lo a limited 
number of questions — such as will 
not require unusually long .answers 
— will be sent if the request is ac- 
companied by a stamped enve- 
lope, with return address. Inquiries 
should he addressed to The Picture 
Oracle, Picture-Play Magazine, 79 
Seventh Avenue. New York t'ity. 
The Oracle cannot give advice about 
becoming a movie actor or actress, 
since the only possible way of ever 
getting sueh a job is hy direct 
personal application at a studio. 
Those who wish the addresses of 
actors anil actresses are urged to 
read the notice at the end of this 
department. 



we'll bet — interpretations of Tarkington 
you're going to like best. 

ALICE C. — If you wrote to Glenn 
llunter at a California address he prob- 
ably never got the letter, as he has been 
working in Xew York for some time 
now. His correct address is given at the 
end of The Oracle in this issue. So you 
had better write to him all over again. 
Glenn is about twenty-four and is star- 
ring in Film Guild productions. John 
Bowers is free-lancing now. He appears' 
with Blanche Sweet in the Metro pro- 
duction. "Quincv Adams Sawyer." John 
is married lo Rita I Teller and they live 
in California. His eyes and hair arc 
brown and he is six feet tall and weighs 
one hundred and eighty pounds. 

LpuisE MrA. — The girl who played 
Mahueta, the heroine, in "The Spanish 
Jade," is not a foreigner, but an Ameri- 
can girl, Evelyn Brent. Miss Brent was 
born in Tampa. Florida, in iS-xt and en- 



tered pictures in this country in 1916. 
I lowever. she has been abroad for the 
last few years playing on the stage. So 
that when John S. Robertson made this 
production in the London studio of Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky, he saw Miss Brent 
and selected her for ihc role of the Span- 
ish girl. 

L. Lillian. — Bessie Barriscalc is not 
making pictures at present and hasn't 
been for some months. In fact, I doubt 
whether she will return to the screen, 
liessie is devoting all of her time now to 
the stage. She is married to Howard 
Hickman. Pearl While was born in Mis- 
souri in 1880, and Ruth Roland in San 
Francisco, California, in 1893. Yes, Nita 
Xaldi is married, but she has no chldren. 

Mayiiki.i.k. — The "very queer name" of 
the leading man in "Foolish Wives" is 
Erich von Stroheim ; rather difficult for 
the tirst few times, but not so queer when 
you get used to it. Virginia Valli was 
an interpretative dancer before entering 
pictures. Chicago, Illinois, is her birth- 
place and 1805 is the year she was born. 
Douglas Fairbanks has finished "Douglas 
Fairbanks in Robin Hood," but hasn't 
announced definitely what his next pro- 
duction will be. Perhaps he will make 
"The Virginian," with another actor in 
the title role, and just supervise it him- 
self, or perhaps he will star in "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire," from the stage play, 
adapted from Booth Tarkington's story. 

Gloria SwaNSON Admirer. — Auburn is 
certainly the color of Bebe Daniels' hair, 
and P.elie's eyes arc without doubt dark 
brown. Xow that that argument is set- 
tled, we can proceed to Eva Novak. Eva 
is about twenty-three and just recently 
married William R. Reed, a camera man. 
In "Why Change Your Wife" Gloria 
Swanson was the wife, Thomas Meighan 
the husband, and Bebe Daniels the wicked 
vamp who, in conjunction with a slinky 
black gown, was the cause of all the 
changing. 

Ann B. — Kathlyn Williams has been 
back from her long vacation for some 
months and is working steadily at the 
Lasky studios. She appears in "Clar- 
ence" with Wallace Reid and Agnes 
Avres. Kathlyn is at present the wife of 
Charles Evton, general manager at the 
Lasky studios. Claire Windsor has been 
married and is the mother of_ a four- 
year-old bov. Claire has the leading femi- 
nine role in Marshall Xeilan's big pro- 
duction for Goldwyn, "The Stranger's 
Banquet" There's nothing new about J. 
Warren Kerrigan— so far he is still with- 
out any screen connections. He seems to 
have a lot of faithful fans, in spite of 
his long absence from pictures. 
Continued on page 111 
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Peg Writes Her Epitaph 

Continued from page 34 

let some sweet pretty little ingenue 
do it.' But Peg isn't that sort. She's 
a little gamin, who doesn't depend 
on her looks to get by. That's why 
1 knew I could play her — just this 
once more." 

I have not, it occurs to me, given 
any adequate description of Laurette 
Taylor. But most of you have seen 
her, no doubt, either upon the stage, 
or smiling from between the covers 
of some magazine. Her eyes are 
magnificent and gray, with eyebrows 
so arched and delicate that they lift 
wingedly with every changing ex- 
pression of her vivid, intelligent face. 
Her skin is creamy and almost color- 
less. But her mouth is red and beau- 
tifully curved. It is her eye> and 
her hair that give to her countenance 
such an unusual appeal. Her hair is 
a red gold' that no bottled tinting 
could ever achieve, and on that day 
it hung about her shoulders in fluffy 
curls. 

"I wasn't intending to use my own 
hair." she said laughingly when I ad- 
mired it. "I had a lovely wig all made 
to order, with blond curly hair that 
I thought was simply immense. But 
Mr. Yidor very tactfully let me have 
a screen test with it — and it was ter- 
rible. I had thought that red hair 
would 1 photograph black. But mine 
doesn't; it suggests redness some- 
how, even on the screen. So my 
beautiful wig is discarded." 

Aside from her refreshing frank- 
ness and lack of pose, her sense of 
humor appealed to me most. She 
does not take herself or her work 
too seriously. She loves her work 
and is happy in it. She is congenially 
married to J. Hartley Manners, who 
has written most of her plays. 

As I was ready to leave, she 
handed me a letter to read that had 
come that morning. It was an offer 
from a New York musical comedy 
producer to put 'Peg o' My Heart' 
to music and turn it into a musica 
show. 

"Good! heavens," she laughed, 
"that would be the last straw! Im- 
agine Peg romping in with Michael, 
singing about 1iow she loved the 'dear 
ould sod of Oirland !' I refused, of 
course. They will he wanting to put 
her in radio bedtime stories next." 

I rose regretfully. 

"Take a good look- at me." she of 
the red-gold hair suggested mischiev- 
ously. "You are viewing Peg's 're- 
mains.' All I hope is that you won't 
lie disappointed in her epitaph." 

"I hope I won't be," T agreed. 

"It ought to be good," said Lau- 
rette Taylor smiling, "Peg is writing 
it herself." 




Expa 

A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years — 
putting into operation a mil- 
lion new routes of talk, and a 
corresponding increase in all 
intervening facilities such as 
switchboards, cable and long 
distance lines. 

No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this— because 
the telephone is so useful — the 
demand for service keeps 
growing greater. 

The growth of telephone 



nsion 




demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
growth. An increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 

The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions^ — -and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 
for the necessities of the future. 



" Bell System " 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company" 

And Associated Companies 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 



Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 



formerly Closely Guarded Secrels, Make Fortunes 

Women easily earn $10 to $75 n week. We make you expert 
in all branches, like massage, strap, waving, packs, dyeing. 
marcel, skin work mameuring. etc, No experience neces- 
sary. Study at home in sp:ir- time, Earn while you ieurn. 
Authorized diploma. Moi-ey-back guarantee <iel FRKE 
book* oriental Sys.fiii ..i Beauty Culture, IH'pt. 
81. looo Diverse* Blvd., Chicago. 



Cuticura Soap 



-IS IDEAL- 



For the Hands 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum.25e.every where. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Maiden. Maun. 



Comedies. Dramas, U ■ A %/ A Vaudeville Acta 
Musical Comedies m0 1 ■!% How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- I ■■#** I W Make-up Goods 
strel Opening 1 Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
Monologs. Dialogs. Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. S. OENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Oept. 67 CHICAGO 

A Shapely Foot is a Joy Forever 

BEAUTIFY YOUR 
FEET 

The Perfection Toe Sprinpr 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION or 
enlarged joint. Worn at 
ni«ht. with auxiliary applf 
ancc for »luy use. 

Straighten Your Toes 
Banish that Bunion 

Ask your dealer or send direct 

C. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 

Dent. 238 1328 Broadway New York 
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Start the New 
Year Right 

Will 1923 Bring SUCCESS or FAILURE? 

Right now is the time to decide, if you bad 
started right one year ago you would he on the 
high road to success this very minute. Don't let 
another ye;ir pass you by. It is within your power 
to make yourself just what you will. Make this 
day the beginning of a new life and a better one. 

I Will Give You Wealth- 
Health and Happiness 

1 will transform that body of yours ami make 
you physically perfect 1 will make a real UK 
man out of you. 1 will build out your chest so 
that every breath means increased life, purifying 
your blood and Banding vim and vitality through- 
out your entire system. I will broaden your shoul- 
ders and give you the huge muscular arms and legs 
of an athlete. I will put pep In your old back- 
bone and strengthen every vital organ within you. 
You will be just bubbling over with life, having 
the keen alert brain, the bright Hashing eyes ami 
the spring and step of youth. You will be admired 
and sought after in both the social and business 
world. You will be n leader of men. and the 
good things of life will naturally come your way. 

I Challenge the World 

If a man stood on the house-tops ami shouted to 
the people that lie was the strongest man on earth, 
it would avail him nothing. Someone would make 
him come down ami prove it. But records sneak 
for themselves. ' I will gladly show anyone per- 
son il letters from the teading strong men In the 
world today that my course Is absolutely the best 
and the quickest to acquire Physical perfection. 
Come on then and make me prove it — t like It. I 
have the means of making you a perfect physical 
specimen of manhood, of making you a successful 
leader of men. You will he a credit to your com- 
munity. 1 have done this for thousands of others. 
What I have done for them I will do for you. I 
don't care what your present condition Is. The 
weaker you are. the more noticeable the results. 
Come on then, start the New Year right. 

Send for My New 64-page Book 

" MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT " 

It Is FREE 

It tells the secret. It contains dozens and doz- 
ens of full page photographs of myself and some of 
the world's best athletes whom I have trained. 
Also contains full particulars of my splendid offer 
to you. This book will he an Impetus and Inspira- 
tion to you. It will interest you from cover to 
cover. This valuable book and special offer will 
be sent on receipt of only 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. 

Don't miss this opportunity. Sit right down now 
and fill in the coupon. The sooner you get started 
on the road to health the easier it will he to reach 
perfect manhood. Don't drag along one day longer 
— mail the coupon today. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1401, 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



Enid— Who Is Content 



EARLE E. LIEDERMAN. 

Dept. 1401. 305 Broadway. N. Y. City. 

Dear Sir: — I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

you arc to send me, without any obligation on my 

part whatever, a cony of your latest book, "Musru- 

lar Development." (Please write or print plainly.) 

Name 



Street 

City State. 
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work." she continued in her slightly 
English accent which she has retained 
through several years of Hollywood. 
She was debating whether or not to 
don the beautiful blond wig she 
wears as Maid Marian as one mo- 
ment orders came that she was to 
work that afternoon and the next 
that she wasn't. She is always, she 
laughed, "in a state of half make-up." 

In my early interviewing days, I 
first decided, upon meeting a screen 
star: Is she really as beautiful as she 
seems on the silver sheet? But I 
have since revised my first query until 
now it flashes across my mind: Is she 
happy.' And I believe that Enid 
Bennett most truly is. She has the 
calm poise of the woman who has 
ceased to chase the bubbles, who is 
happy in her home life. 

After I had admired some new pic- 
tures of the baby — Enid, as you all 
know, is the wife of Fred Niblo and 
the mother of a nine-month-old 
baby, quite the most wonderful baby 
there ever was, of course ! — we 
walked down to the set where a col- 
orful scene was in progress. It had 
been definitely established that Enid 
was not to work that afternoon, so 
the blond wig was laid away by the 
colored maid. Doug, all in shining 
silver armor, was being received by 
the King, Wallace Beery, in flowing 
robes of blue and gold. Seated in 
the pavilion just outside the big cas- 
tle was the King's court ; mobs of 
peasants in gray raiment and soldiers 
in shining doublets clustered about 
Robin Hood; fluttering on the breeze 
were colored banners and lusty cheers 
rang upon the still, hot air of after- 
noon. 

Enid Bennett is one motion-picture 
actress who does not "go in" for 
strenuous athletics. I murmured a 
thanksgiving as I let my eyes — jaded 
with views of muscular arms wield- 
ing tennis rackets and golf clubs, 
sturdy forms, khaki clad, tramping 
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the hills — roam over the very alluring 
femininity of this little Australian 
product in her trim gray skirt, white, 
crossbarred Swiss blouse and simple 
straw hat. "No, I'm not athletic. I 
love the country — when I can motor 
through it. But I'll take my action 
in the news weeklies." 

Soft, alluring curves, blond hair 
plainly coiffed, wide, gray eyes that 
glow with life and happiness — there 
you have Enid Bennett. There's no 
pretense about her ; she doesn't sugar- 
coat you. Yet she has a sincere air 
of wanting to know everybody and 
hoping they'll like her without going 
to extremes about it. 

Of course you all know about how 
Enid Bennett played on the stage in 
Australia and how she came to this 
country and was starred by Ince un- 
til the advent of the small daughter 
made it necessary that she retire tem- 
porarily from the screen. And you 
know all about her romance with 
Fred Niblo. whom she met in the 
long-ago in Australia and of how. 
when their work threw them together 
again at Ince, their friendship ripened 
into love. 

"Yes, marriage and art have mixed 
for me." Into her eyes came again 
that happy glow that was the first 
thing to impress itself upon me. "But 
how can you lay down hard and fast 
rules for it?. All it takes is common 
sense, camaraderie, understanding, 
and sincere respect for each other. 
When you have that, it matters not 
what your work may be." 

Enid Bennett is very eager for the 
public to receive her again, anxious 
that although so many comebacks 
fail, you will like her as Maid 
Marian. If you don't, I think that 
it will hurt her. But no one will ever 
know if it does, for she has reached 
that stage where material things do 
not count for very much. She is — 
content. 



The Younger Married Set in "Tess" 

Continued from page 85 



three sisters all have red hair, a beau- 
tiful shade of red, and natural, too. 
And Lloyd was mean enough to ask 
Mrs. Hope that very first evening if 
she'd bought it by the barrel ! "Any- 
way. T had just finished school here 
and had started in pictures, playing 
small bits. So was Lloyd. We be- 
gan going together and kept it up 
for three years. I never went with 

any other boy " 

"I should say not !" rumbled Lloyd. 
"With me parked on your front porch 



every evening? Anyway, we've been 
married a whole year now, and I'll 
say married life's great. All we need 
now is a home." They have a charm- 
ing apartment up on the boulevard, 
but Lloyd, manlike, insists there isn't 
half enough room to sprawl himself 
and his things around. He wants hi? 
dreams visualized in a mansion for 
his girl wife ; but Gloria, restraining 
him with true wifely economy, insists 
upon a tiny 'bungalow. 

Gloria is more ethereally lovely off 
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the screen than on, with her petal- 
white skin, red hair, and big, blue 
eyes. There is a wistful charm to 
her that is reminiscent of Mae Marsh 
in the early part of her career. Just 
now at eighteen she is trying very 
hard to be grown-up and matronly, 
in spite of a hang over of childhood. 
When Lloyd, who is about four years 
older, talks in mechanical terms of. 
pistons and ignition and carburetors, 
she nods learnedly and makes him 
marvel anew at the brilliance of this 
little wife of his — though Gloria 
whispered to me the other morning 
when I took her driving that she 
didn't know a piston from a spark 
plug. Lloyd wants her to learn about 
such things, and she dutifully tries 
her best, though she much prefers 
baking marshmallow cake and going 
to the movies. Accustomed, as are 
most young girls, to reliance upon 
mother and older sisters, she has 
found it the most natural thing in the 
world to transfer that dependence to 
Lloyd ; and in this day of feminism 
it is a pleasant thing to see a wife who 
defers so to her husband's wishes. It 
makes one think the clock of time is 
turning backward. 

They are just a natural, likable 
young couple, very ambitious for 
each other and 'loyal in every little 
thought. When I go out with Glo- 
ria, every other word is Lloyd ; I 
can't even get her to look at any hand- 
some man who happens to be lunch- 
ing near by — she is interested in only 
one male on earth. They seldom go 
out in the evenings, except to her 
folks' or to Mother Hughes'. 

I have never heard her speak ill 
of any one. Often, when some of 
us girls are sitting together airing 
our free and independent opinions of 
everybody in the picture business. 
Gloria Hope alone is silent. 

"About our work?" I had pried 
Gloria loose from her husband — the 
very idea, sitting there holding hands 
just as if they weren't respectably 
married ! — and brought out my ques- 
tion-barrage, as every dutiful inter- 
viewer should even in the devastating 
presence of young love. "Well, I 
played with Jack Pick ford and with 
Mae Marsh in some early pictures 
when I was just a kid." Except for 
her quaint attempt at dignity, she 
looked like a child as she spoke, curled 
up there on the grass by th? lake in 
her blue organdie. "My last 
Lloyd's big brown ones. "Mv last 
pictures were 'Trouble' with Jackie 
Coogan. and one at Goldwyn's. and 
Lloyd's last was 'The Brotherhood of 
Hate,' for Ince. and now we're to- 
gether with Miss Pickford " 

And so blissfully happy that thev 
aren't thinking of to-morrow at all. 
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Pay Next Year 

lor your 

Christmas Gifts! 

Order Now, Don't Send a Penny 

— goods come to you for examination. 
Pay (\i) 20?oonly if you are satisfied — 
Take a full year to pay the balance. 
"ROYAL" diamonds are genuine first 
quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
article an exceptional value. All goods 
sent on approval for 30 Days' Trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
demanded — no red tape — no money 
in advance. 10% Discount for Cash. 

<S" yearly Dividends in exchange allowance guar- 
anteed on every diamond purchased from us, 

ITDin? "ROYAL" 
T 1X1V.IV Xmas Catalog 

The most complete catalog 

ever published of Diamonds, 

Watches, Jewelry, Silver* 

ware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet 

Sets, etc., sent free. Prices 

the lowest — quality the 

highest. 30 Days-Trial :t ml 

a full year to pay on cvery- 

\ thing you order from our 

i\ $2,000,000.00 stock. 

I Send for your free 

copy today 

Address Dcpt. 640 
Established 1 S 95 
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If You Were Douglas Fairbanks 



Dejlliracfc 
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Womuns 
'Depilatory 
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Only One Way to Tell 
which Depilatory is Best 

APPLY DeMiracle to one spot 
XV and any other depilatory to 
another. Wait a week and the 
results will prove that DeMiracle 
is the best hair remover on earth. 

You need not risk a penny in try- 
ing DeMiracle. Use it just once 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover re- 
turn it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund 
your money. For your protection 
insist that any other depilatory is 
guaranteed in the same manner. 

DeMiracle is not a scaling wax, 
powder, paste or so called Cream. 
You simply wet hairwith this nice 
DeMiracle sanitary liquid and it is 
gone. DeMiracle is the most eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters or direct from us 
in plain xurappeu on receipt of price. 

Xfe^JIUracfe 

Dest. <)-32, Part Ave. nnd 129th St. 
New York 




PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Is now more than ever the key-note of gaeeetB. Bow- 
Legged anil Knock-Kneed men and women, both 
young and old. will be glad to hear that 1 have now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, within a short time, bow-legged- 
ness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort. 
Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night. My new ••I.im-Slraltner," Model IS, U. S. 
Patent, is easy to adjust: Its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, and improve your 
personal appe trance 100 tier cent 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow ami knock-kneed tegs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage, 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
393 L, Ackerman Building. BINGHA1HT0N. W. Y. 
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to give the world immortal screen 
dramas. Xo. It is, he believes, to 
spread his one-word creed. Report- 
ers who have been sensible enough 
to take him seriously have discovered 
this, though most of them go to see 
him as they would go to see a vaude- 
ville show. He never disappoints 
them. He looks at them, analyzes 
them with a microscopic glance, and 
then says exactly what he knows 
they'd like him to say. 

When asked what he thinks of 
Xew York I have heard him an- 
swer: "It must be a success. It's 
been running over two hundred and 
fifty years." 

But inquire if he has a message for 
the public, and he says what he feels. 
"Yes. Tell 'em to remember this : 
Nothing was ever sincere and bad 
— nothing was ever insincere and 
good ! 

"Most people think the word 'sin- 
cere' was invented just to sign let- 
ters with. They write it, but they 
don't mean it any more than they 
mean the 'dear' at the start." 

One enviable truth about Douglas 
Fairbanks, a fact which will perhaps 
make you wish more than ever that 
you could change yourself for him, 
is that he never works. Making mo- 
tion pictures, solving production 
j problems that have baffled those em- 
ployed to solve them, concocting hu- 
morous situations and then enacting 
them, all are play to him. Every 
moment of the day he is thoroughly 
enjoying himself. Throughout Hol- 
lywood he is known for his long 
hours of work, but Doug smile- and 
says he fools them. He simply plays 
longer than any one, and be doesn't 
tire any more than a boy tires of 
playing. Work ! — why he never 
works ! 

You would probably need a lot of 
alterations before you could fit the 
Fairbanks identity. Not least among 
them would be your method of doing 
things, your way of deciding upon 
actions, your mode of thinking. His 
actions are always impulsive, his 
judgment is always a snap judg- 
ment. You come to him for work. 
He looks at you. shakes your hand, 
punctures your stiff front with a 
glance, and asks you your name. If 
he calls you by your first name, you're 
hired. If he says mister, you're not. 
Should you pass the examination, you 
are immedia'.elv taken into the f ann- 
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ily. He starts to show you around 
the "factory." Outside he suddenly 
does a complicated and terrifying 
stunt on an iron railing and asks you 
if you can do it. If you shake your 
head feebly and shrink up in your 
clothes, he simply laughs. If you 
peel off your coat and try, that's dif- 
ferent. It matters not if you miss. 
You've shown you're not afraid to 
tackle something you've never tried 
before. Your stock rises. You go 
up one. You extort respect. 

I saw him hire a director and a 
French teacher this way. I've 
sprained my ankle writing for him. 

Never does he pause to deliberate 
and fuss over things. Always spon- 
taneous, he acts on the spur of the 
moment. One morning on his way 
to work he spent a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, (ioing out of his 
way to buy a pack of cigarettes, he 
passed a studio he liked ljetter than 
his own. He stopped and bought it. 
And Mary Pickford, when she re- 
covered from the shock and went to 
see her new studio, said he got a bar- 
gain. Doug laughed. "Sure I did. 
I gave 'em a fast shuffle. They 
didn't have time to think. 

"Snap judgment is always best." 
he claims. "Premeditated things. 
from picnics to murder, always bring 
the most disappointment and the 
heaviest penalty. The fellow who 
stops to look at the bar and think 
how high it is gets scared and can't 
jump over it." 

While you are thinking of what 
you would do if you were Douglas 
Fairbanks, ask yourself a question. 
You would have all the money you 
could possibly want; you would be 
married to Mary Pickford ; you 
would have the respect and admira- 
tion of the world; every comfort, 
every luxury would be yours. Would 
you, then, keep striving, keep strug- 
gling, keep aiming higher? Or would 
you he content? 

"What I can't understand," I said 
to Doug one day, "is why in blazes 
you aren't satisfied. You're success- 
ful — you're at the top — but you're 
always itching to do more. Why?" 

Doug smiled as if he were sorry 
for me. 

"The man who would be satis- 
fied with success," he answered, 
"would have been satisfied with fail- 
ure !'' 



Not Many! 

Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said. 

While viewing picture houses packed, 
"In movies I would like to act!" 
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A Fan's Adventures in 
Hollywood 

Continued from page 74. 

At la.st William Russell went for 
some ice cream with the money that 
was taken for lines, and we ate all 
we could of that. We kept on play- 
ing until we fairly ached from laugh- 
ing, till at last the ]xirty hroke up. I. 
left with the gratifying knowledge 
that I was to meet Helen again when 
I would have her more to myself, and 
planning the "Hollywood Party '* 1 
would give for my friends when 1 
got hack home. I would teach them 
all the games they play in Holly- 
wood and maybe teach them to have 
as good a time as you can when the 
guests are composed of movie play- 
ers. 

There are movie actresses whom 
1 greatly admire, whom I look up 
to and like to copy ; there are movie 
actresses I have had a wild crush on ; 
there are some whom 1 just like, and 
some— just a few — that I dislike; but 
if I could pick out the movie actress 
I would like to pal with, to have as 
my best girl chum — I'd choose Helen 
Ferguson. 

This doesn't mean I wouldn't be 
in the seventh heaven if 1 could be 
an intimate friend of any one of the 
class I mentioned first, but I'm afraid 
if I could I would be idolizing them 
so and stand in such awe of them — 
since I've been so infatuated with 
them for so long — that they'd never 
be able to stand having me around. 
I'd bore them to distraction with my 
heroine worship. 

But you see Helen Ferguson is so 
real, so friendly, so "regular" that 
you forget she's a movie actress and 
just enjoy her. 

We went through the Goldwyn 
studio, stopping to talk to various 
celebrities. On the way Helen 
showed us a darling little house she 
was thinking of buying if the movie 
business continued to be good. 

"If it gets any worse than it is 
now. I guess I'll have to go back to 
washing dishes," said Helen in fun. 

Then we went back to the Fergu- 
son bungalow. I made sure of get- 
ting a lovely photograph of Helen 
before I left. In autographing it. 
she just expressed my impressions of 
her. She wrote: "To Fthel Sands— 
who knows me 'as is,' without make- 
up 'n' pretense — just Helen Fergu- 
son," but that last, to my mind, is 
enough for anybody to hope to be. 

Next month Fthel Sands will tell 
of her adventure with Ruth Roland 
and how she watched some of those 
thrilling serial stunts actually per- 
formed. 



Your Family Is Safe 

Size up the quality Earl for yourself 
and see how Earl engineers have 
provided for your own and your 
family's safety. Note what perfect 
control of the car you have at all 
speeds and on all kinds of grades 
through Earl's extra large foot 
brakes and the powerful emer- 
gency brake on the transmission. 
'Phone for a demonstration today. 




EARL CABRIOLE, WITH FULL EQUIPMENT.S1395 
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QUALITY MOTOR CARS 
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EARL MOTORS, INC., JACKSON, MICH. 

EARL PRICES 

Touring Car .... $1095 

Cabriole 1395 

Custom Roadster . . . 1485 

Brougham 1795 

Sedan 1795 

All prices f. o. b. Jackson 
Include complete equipment 
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Bathe 



with Uathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— it 

refreshes and invigorates. Bathaaweet kreps the skin soft and smooth. 

PERFUMES YOUR BATH— SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 

Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 

Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 

— THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. CG, NEW YORK CITY ~~ 




Dr. Lawton's Guaranteed 

FAT REDUCER 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Will Show Reduction Taking Place 

in 11 Days or Money Refunded 

Results come usually in three or four days, but if 
ynu do not see positive reduction taklne place In 
11 din (the full tela! period) return the Reducer 
at once together with the instruction hook that ac- 
companied it and your $Tt will be refunded. Dr. 
Lawton. shown in picture, reduced from 211 to 
162 pounds in a very short time. The Reducer is 
not electrical; made of soft rubber and weighs but 
a few ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you can reduce any part you with 
quickly, safely and permanently by using Reducer 
a few minutes night and morning. By a gentle 
manipulation the Reducer breaks down and dis- 
integrates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the organs 
of elimination, thereby the blood circulation is im- 
proved. For years Dr. Lawton's Fat Reducer has 
been successfully sold and is used by thousands. 
It is ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
requires no dieting, starving, medicines or exercise. 
Sold generally by druggists everywhere or will be 
sent direct to your home in plain wrapper upon 
receipt of |8 plus *J0c to cover cost of Parcel Post 
and Insurance. ($5.20 in all.) 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember it 
is guaranteed. 

Or If you prefer. Bend for a free booklet. 

DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 186 New York 
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Memories on My Own Screen 



How the elusive perfume of Lablache lakes 1 
me back! Grandmothers lightly powdered I 
cheek — Mother's dimpled chin — and home." 
Fifty years of dainty custom — three generations 
have established Lablach 
as the finishing touch to 
the toilette of wel" 
groomed women, 
Rofuso Substitutes 

They may be danger- 
mm. Flesh, white, 
fink or Cream. GOc • 
box of droKRists or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. 
Sand 1 0e for a 
•ample- box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

FVtnch Perfumers, Ut;>t. 

125 Kingston Si, Boston, Mass. 




La Goutte - a - Gou 1 1 e 

RESTORES gSsk £ GRAY HAIR 

Gray, faded, streaked 
or lifeless hair restored 
to any shade in one 
application. Does not 
discolor scalp, fade, nor 
rub off on the pillow. 
Makes a lasting, rich, 
lovely color. No after 
8 hampoo neccssa r\n 
You can apply it in the 
privacy of your own 
home in a few minutes. 

Anyone of 32 shades given from ONE package. 

SI. 67 postpaid. Order direct, or 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Hair.ru color It Without Charge 

Cut it close to head and say what color you wish. 
I have helped thousands of ladies with dandruff, 
oily or dry scalps, falling hair, getting bald, etc. 
Write fully. No charge for frank opinion. 
"SECRETS of BEAUTY." my new booklet, 
mailed free on request. 

1. PIERRE VAILIGNV. Room 98. No. 34 West 58th St. . New York 
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to beauty, took the wrap from her. 
The singer stood revealed in a slip 
of what looked like onion skin! A 
sprinkling of beads was ornamental 
rather than warm. 

Later she told me that she wasn't 
afraid. Nothing, she snapped, im- 
paired her voice. Her tone said there 
wasn't another like it in the world. 
Also she remarked that her acting 
was a gift of God as she never had 
been taught anything. 

But first her appearance as it struck 
me. Like many who seem queenly 
i on the stage or screen she is not above 
medium height. It is a matter of 
long lines and the carriage of her 
body, whereby she assumes any height 
she chooses. As for her face, it 
seemed she could do the same with it. 
On. not off. the stage. She was a 
disappointment. Her reputation as 
an enchantress didn't last when I saw 
her. Wispy red hair, narrow cold 
blue eyes, lips that rarely showed her 
teeth and a face far from soft left 
me cold in the presence of one whose 
arts of fascination were based, I'd al- 
ways heard, on beauty. 

In a voice high, rather heady, she 
spoke animatedly with an English ac- 
cent, but whatever she said. Mary 
Garden made it sound like an epi- 
gram. An art in itself. Hardly 
could hers be called a sweet person- 
ality, but a vibrant, challenging one. 
Not charming, but brittle, electric. 
with a manner straightforward and 
even blunt. 

She told me she had sworn at the 
late King Edward. A pause to let 
that sink in. and she added that while 
in Italy she had received a "com- 
mand" to sing at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. She accepted, traveling two 
days and nights. 

"You've had a long journey, ma- 
dam," said the sovereign. 

"A damned long journey, sir!" she 
replied. She relished telling me quite 
as much as she had enjoyed telling 
the king years l>efore. 

Miss Garden, as time wore on, con- 
tinued willing to tell me about her- 
self, though her caprices brought 
many moods. From these changes I 
sifted facts which may be new to 
you as they were to me. She was 
born in Aberdeen of strictest Pres- 
byterians, and as a child aspired to 
be a violinist. Her family looked 
upon grand opera as advanced in- 
iquity, but at fourteen, in Chicago, 
she decided to be a singer. Mrs. 
Garden still has her daughter's aban- 
doned violin in a locked case. Her 
mother opposed her going on the 
stage, but her father — whom she re- 
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sembles — realizing that she could not 
be daunted, encouraged her. 

She is a born lighter, she said, and 
loves to surmount obstacles, yet de- 
clared she had never spoken a word 
in retaliation or gained a step at an- 
other's expense. She abominates fat 
people and. fat actors in particular; 
also women interviewers and female 
photographers. At that time she 
raved that Lucien Muratore was the 
greatest tenor in the world. Her en- 
thusiasm didn't last, however, for last 
winter's newspapers said that she 
made his life painful by hissing in 
the midst of their operatic love 
scenes. "Pretty boy! Pretty boy!" 
So Miss Garden's standards of art 
were flexible, like her moods. What 
she said of other singers was any- 
thing but colorless. In fact, all her 
conversation with me was given to 
telling what she liked, what she 
loathed, what she thought "gorgeous" 
and what "grotesque." those being 
her most-used, adjectives. 

Her lighter moods were very en- 
gaging. At a riverside road house far 
up the Hudson, where she was doing 
some scenes for another picture, she 
was in gay good humor. Stretched 
full length on the grass she watched 
with great interest the camera man 
set up his tripod, chatting meanwhile 
of everything that came to mind — 
Paris as she knew it, her coming 
summer at Monte Carlo, her early 
struggles in Chicago, and so on — 
suddenly informing her listeners that 
she was dying for oysters and would 
have twelve as soon as she got back 
to the Ritz-Carlton. 

At lunch, which for her consisted 
of an apple and a dried fig — dieting! 
— she seated herself at the piano and 
rattled off snatches of "Carmen." while 
chauffeurs, property men. and the 
rest of us enjoyed the most expensive 
cabaret on record. Xot stopping at 
that, she snatched up fork and' spoon 
and with these as castanets, danced 
and sang the Habanera. Having fir>t 
refused vehemently to autograph a 
picture for me. she now did so with 
merry grace and offered me one of . 
her automobiles in which to return 
to town. As clearly as I could judge. 
Miss Garden found studio work irk- 
some and going on location a lark. 
But'never did she fail to be trench- 
ant, rapierlike, though not easy to 
keep up with. 

As for instance when a woman in- 
terviewer, widely known, sought her 
while making the journey from Chi- 
cago to New York. Though playing 
cards in idleness. Miss Garden de- 
clined to be seen. She reiterated her 
dislike for feminine journalists. Ob- 
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viously the writer could not be told 
this, so there was much running back 
and forth from one to the other, beg- 
ging Our Mary to relent and calming 
the caller whose ire was mounting. 
Miss Garden's ire mounted higher, 
but finally she said with the air of an 
early Christian martyr that she would 
"spare" three minutes. On condi- 
tion that I remain in the room and 
"drag out" the intruder. 

At the end of half an hour I 
dragged myself out. Both ladies 
were still talking — of "reducing" 
foods, o])eratic rivals, solitaire, suf- 
frage, dogs, and what not. while the 
honored guest was plied with cake, 
bonbons, and nuts sent to the diva 
who dared not touch them because of 
peril to' her figure. 

Inordinately vain of her slimness 
she not only talked of it, but pointed 
to it and patted and stroked pet por- 
tions of herself. She exulted in the 
success of her sparing diet and the 
sinuousness of her body, and seemed 
as naive in displaying it as the more 
natural sort of children are. Hips 
or no hips — this, in her scale of hu- 
man values, decided the fate of even- 
woman. 

When Mary Garden and ( ieraldine 
Farrar met at the studio, and with 
an arm around the other's waist 
smiled into the camera as if happy 
sisterhood united them — but the se- 
quel to this must necessarily wait. 
(to be coNTrxrrcn.) 

Thumb-Nail Impressions of , 
the " Hey- You Bunch" 

Continued from page 23 

manner spied him an' asked him 
would he like to work in the movie. 
Would he? Tim fairly chortled with 
glee — that is, inside of him. Out- 
side, he appeared not impressed at all 
until the director, who wanted just 
his type, raised his offer to ten dol- 
lars a day. Thus began Tim's career 
as an extra. And he never saw the 
Old Soldiers' Home until one day, 
months later, a friend drove him by 
in his swell automobile. 

Mary Has a Career on Her Mind. 

Mary — I don't know her last name 
— is fat. Irish, and red-headed and 
has the richest brogue I've ever heard. 
George Mel ford discovered her wash- 
ing dishes in San Francisco, used 
her in "The Sea Wolf" and advised 
her to come to Los Angeles. Though 
she always greets him with : "Aw, ye 
tell me to come down here, an' now 
ye give me no wur-r-r-k !" she is 
earning more money than she ever 
dreamed of, playing buxom Irish ma- 
trons. Mary is very particular about 
her appearance and suffers real agony 
if her hair doesn't look just right or 
her "shoes is a-showin'." 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 



FOX FILM CORPORATION 

wishes to call to the attention of the public that certain advertis- 
ing matter has been published by a company known as Fox 
Photoplay Institute, of which one Charles Donald Fox is the 
president, requesting the public generally to submit motion 
picture scenarios to that company and in which the company 
also offers its services in developing scenario writers. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION 

in order to be sure that there will be no confusion caused in the 
mind of the public, wishes to make it clear that Fox Film 
Corporation is in no manner connected either directly or in- 
directly with the Fox Photoplay Institute. That the Charles 
Donald Fox who is the president of that company is in no 
manner connected with this company, nor is he authorized to 
act in any capacity for this company. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION 

does not make the assertion that the Fox Photoplay Institute 
has misrepresented itself or attempted to act for Fox Film 
Corporation, but numerous inquiries and letters have been re- 
ceived by this company from persons located in various parts 
of this country with reference to the Fox Photoplay Institute, 
which demonstrate that they were of the impression that our 
company was associated with that company, and in order to 
prevent any further confusion or misapprehension this statement 
is made, so that there can be no doubt in the mind of the 
public that Fox Film Corporation is in no manner connected, 
either directly or indirectly with the Fox Photoplay Institute. 

SAUL E. ROGERS 

General Counsel 



FOX FILM CORPORATION 

West 55th Street New York City 



REAL PHOTOS 

OF YOUR SCREEN FAVORITE 
Just the Gilt for Xmas 

YOU admirers* of th«clt;v*r screen stars, jiislttliiiu-e 1 brunch this 
Selected list ..f tin- UIC (INKS. Wouldn't v..u like to ivc.ive 
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10, in original ikwi-k by tin- Stars? 
They un- beautiful and life-like. 
Wo mil- ri'u I value tor the money. 
50c each, 12 for $5.00. Make 
your selection NOW from this list. 
Thcda Kara Clara K. Younie 

Alio- Jon*, Frank Mayo 

MmryMih-sMimer K athorme 
Olirn IVtrnva McDonaM 

Mary Pick ford 
Blanche Sweet 
Anita S'rwart 
Norma Tiilmaiiite 
IVarl White 
Earlc Williams 
HewiolphVulei " 
or any < " " 

50o 



Mae Murray 
Charlen Ray 
Naximova 

CherlesOhaplin 

Mildred Ha.ns 

Ri.-hard 
R'irthelmcas 
f the other popular stars. 
MOD VZ for s.viiii 

Money cheerfully refunded If not satisfactory. U. S. Stamps 

Accepted. Mail at once with " and address plainly written to 

S. GRAM. Oopt. 126, 209 W. 48th St., New York City 
Sjuri'ai /Vice* to Draler* 
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Short -Story Writing 

A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J.BcrgEsenwetn, 
Editor of The Writer'sMonthhj. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 

tfw Home Correspondence School 

Dep't73 Springfield, Mass. 
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LOUISIANA LOU 

In this story of the real West, the 
author, William West Winter, has 
given us some very remarkable 
characters. 

The heroine is unusual, full of 
pluck and determination to revenge 
herself upon the man who took her 
father's life, and made her depend- 
ent upon strangers for support until 
she was old enough to make her 
own way. 

Her marriage to De Launay, or, 
as he is better known, "Louisiana 
Lou," is really a tragedy which 
afterward turns out to be a blessing 
for them both. 

"Lou" is in some respects a pa- 
thetic character— plenty of money, 
a good scrapper, living a hard life 
made harder by drink. The story 
of his regeneration and spiritual 
awakening in the wild fastnesses of 
the Rockies is well worth the 
reader's time. 



Price, $1. 75 net 



CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 

79 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 



A. Chat with Claire Windsor 

Continued from page 43 

one said I stayed away from home 
because Billy cries and annoys me. 
It was too ridiculous. Billy is a big 
boy, and he doesn't cry. And it 
wouldn't annoy me if he did. Have 
you ever seen Billy?" 

I said I had not, but that I had 
seen his pictures. 

"He looks like an angel. I can't 
imagine him growing up and play- 
ing with other children. I think of 
him as just belonging to me. With 
Billy, 1 find all the love I want at 
home." 

She told me about Billy's little 
ways and Billy's funny mannerisms. 
When she goes to restaurants to 
dance, she always saves some sou- 
venirs for Billy. Before we left the 
Little Club, the manager apologized 
because he had no toys to send home 
to "Miss Windsor's, best beau." On 
rare occasions, when Billy goes to 
the studio, every one gathers around 
him while Billy, unconscious of the 
commotion he causes, has a delight- 
ful time playing in mother's dressing 
room. 

Of course Miss Windsor likes to 
keep Billy out of the limelight, but 
you feel, when you are with her, 
j that she can't help talking about him. 
| And he isn't allowed to go to the 
, studio too often; he might be spoiled. 
But his mother can't resist the temp- 
tation to show him off every now 
and then. The players who work 
with Miss Windsor speak of her with 
admiration and respect; her gentle- 
ness and devotion to her son have 
won her many friends. 

I wonder if the fans will think any 
less of her when they find out that 
four-year-old Billy is her best beau? 

The New Sauce Piquant in 
Acting 

Continued from page 30 

the costume role of Danton in "Or- 
phans of the Storm," may soon blos- 
som forth as a sea captain, not the 
rough mate-braining kind, but one 
who has a streak of gentle heroism 
in his hard soul. Theodore Kosloff, 
whose studious and magnetic acting 
ability is now much in demand, gives 
life and color to the European cour- 
tier, instead of the sleek crook such 
.as he portrayed in "Forbidden Fruit." 
Then there is Jane Novak, that 
delicate flower of many a northern 
trail. She is frolicking among new 
snows — this time in Europe instead 
of America. She is playing Tlicliiia 
in Marie Corelli's senttmentallv al- 
luring romance of the land of the 
midnight sun — Norway. And Jane 
appears in peasant'.-, headdress, with 
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lung billowy skirt, and lace-covered 
bodice, representative of the country 
of Hords and deep winter. No doubt 
ber own bohemian characteristics — 
so often mistaken for Scandinavian 
— will melt into the glistening pattern 
woven of soft sunlight, white-hooded 
seas, and mantling snows. . 

We also have Hashes of Thomas 
Meighan in barbaric bearskin in 
"Manslaughter ;*' Rodolph Valentino 
as a Hindu mystic in "The Young 
Rajah." and Agnes Ayres in the long 
skirt and plumed hat of the Victorian 
era in "Borderland. " These are all 
modern features, but with a romantic 
or foreign intermezzo. 

Wherever there is a picture of un- 
usual setting or period, there do the 
ex-aristocrats also forgather. The 
demand has, it would seem, been in- 
creasing for foreign-looking extras 
and particularly transient blue bloods. 
Sometimes, the list nowadays looks 
like a section of Burke's "Peerage" 
with its Counts d'Abbadie d'Amast, 
its Earle of Glancour. and its Count- 
esses Stella de Lante. These are real 
names. Their possessors you will 
find in any scene from Gloria Swan- 
son's sporty caricature of the French 
resort of Deauville in "The Impos- 
sible Mrs. Bellew" to Maurice Tour- 
neur's psychologically rampant study 
of British life, "The 'Christian." 

To get ahead in the films nowadays 
a person has to broaden his knowl- 
edge of the world and its affairs, 
and keep adding to this store all the 
time. "1 never attempt to play a cos- 
tume role, or an unusual character 
without lots of research." said Ray- 
mond Hatton to me one day. He 
has. of course, assumed many such 
parts, including several striking po- 
tentates from "Joan the Woman" to 
one or two recent pictures. "When 
I play a king I am never satisfied with 
history's accounts of the monarch. 
I want to know about his antecedents 
and his associates, and what he did 
beside kinging. This takes reading 
up— dots of it." 

Most of all. therefore, it is your 
comprehension of geography and his- 
torv and worth-while literature that 
will stand you in good stead in a pic- 
ture career — all, of course, in addi- 
tion to an inborn talent for acting, 
which is something entirely different. 
Anyway it pays to obtain an intimate 
acquaintance with times and places 
through diligent study and observa- 
tion. And if the explorations of the 
films into the past and distant lands 
are continued, you can bet that the 
chap or the girl with the big mental 
headstart is going to speed along a 
lot faster — though I hardly believe 
this is a new state of affairs — than 
the dumb-bell. 




SAY "BAYER" when you buy. Insist! 

Unless you see the "Bayer Cross" on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 






Colds 



Headache 



Toothache Rheumatism 



Neuritis 
Neuralgia 



Lumbago 
Pain, Pain 



Accep t only "Bayer " package which contains proper directions. 
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The SECRET of Touch Typewriting 

A Booklet sent on request FREE 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 
100 E. 29th St. CHICAGO 




RPAIITVPFF1 creates "THAT NATURAL 
DCAVJ 1 l-tCL COMPLEXION" by p«li,w 



BEAUTYPEEL COSMETIC CO., 
Dept. "P." El Paso, Texaa 
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B. P. Schulberg presents 

KATHERINE 

MacDONALD 

The American Beauty 
in her finest picture 

"White Shoulders" 

Taken from the famous story by George 
Kibbe Turner in the Saturday Evening 
Post and directed bv Tom Forman. 
The fascinating story of a girl placed 
on the auction 
block of marriage. 
If you haven't 
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read it you mustn't miss it If you have read 
it you won't miss it. 

Watch for the First National trademark on the screen 
at your Iheatre. It stands for pictures of the highest 
artistry and the best entertainment value 

A FIRST NATIONAL ATTRACTION 
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Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes 

The most Luxuriant Brows and 
Lashes will not bring Beauty to Eyes 
which have become Dull and Life- 
less. Restorethe Enchanting Sparkle 
of Youth through the Daily Use of 
Murine. This Soothing, 1 n vigorating 
lotion Enlivens Weary Eyes and Soon 
Makes them Radiantly Beautiful. 
Murine contains no Belladonna or 
other Harmful Ingredients. Use it 
Night and Morning. Sold by Drug- 
gists Everywhere. 

Send /or FREE BoeiJc on Eye Beauty 

Murine Eve Remedy Co. 
Dept. I ), Chicago 
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That Ymi See Everybody 
Wearing is tin- 

Greatest Hit in Years 

*-2fc w<'jir it On Your Little l Incer 
Snappy— Stylish — Full o! Color 

Cut slums act mil size -made in 
sterling silver. yrecn gold finish, set 
with lit green ami blue bri Hants -Worn 
from 5th Ave. to Frisco Get yours now. 
beat your friemls to it money back it' 
not ,-atistietl. State finger size * t> ft « 
and the ring is yours for ■ ■ - *^.UU 




GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. If You 
Can Toll It From a Genuine Diamond Send It Bach 

Theso amazing, beautiful CORODITEdiamondapositlvely match 
genuine diamonds In every way— tamo blazing flash and dazzling 
'living rainbow tire. 1'hcy, alone, standtha diamond tests, 

M terrific acid test of direct comparison. Lifetime experts 

need all their experience toaee any difference. Prove this yourself. 

Wear a Corodlte Diamond 7 Days Free 

thiste.it. Yoo riak nothing. Wear ■ genuine Corodite ond 
>nd side by aide on the name finger for 7 days. If roo 
your friends can tell the difference, send it back; you won't be 
-it* single penny. That's fair enough. If you keep the ring, the 
price printed here Is all you pay. No installments. Kemcmbi-r, 
Corodites alone have the same cutting as genuine stones. 
No. 1-Ladles* Tiffany Stylo US Gold S. Ring .... S2.84 
No.2-Gents' Heavy Belcher 14K Gold S. King . . . 53.48 
Ho. 3— Gents* Massive Hexagon 6n0 Knii .... S4.27 
No. 4- Ladies' Hand-Carved Basket Setting, plat, finish S3. 96 
No. 5— Ladies* Titlany Urango Blossom Engraved . . S3. 54 
Carat size gems. Beautiful mountings of rrcst modern design. 
Choice of sold or latest whlta platinum finish. Unqualified 20- 
year guarantee. Handsomo art-leather case free with each ring. 
CCftHi tin MfiMlTV Keep your money right at home. Just 
wOUl RU rnUnLl Bendname. address and number of ring 
wanted and size as shown by slip of paper, fitting end to end 
around finger jofnt. Your ring will come by return mail. When 
ring arrives deposit amount shown above with postman. It you 
decide not to keep ring after 7 days' wear, send It back and 
your money will be immediately returned, bend today. 

E. RICHWINE CO. 

S333 S. Dearborn St., D*pt. 6. Chicago, Illinois 
W Sute Iniixirtcrm Genu -"- ' 
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"The Green Goddess." Moreover, 
the wrong scenario writer might have 
made the film smug and preachy, but 
this scenario is so skillful that you 
don't get the "moral" thrown in your 
face every moment. Arliss seems to 
have a magic influence on all his 
films. I've never seen one yet that 
wasn't interesting. 

"On the High Seas." 
Here is Dorothy Dalton. out of 
chiffons and laces and back in middy- 
blouses and oilskins again in another 
story of life on the bounding main 
which is a sort of third cousin, once 
removed, to Jack London's "The Sea 
Wolf." The picture is a fine exam- 
ple of how amazingly interesting a 
screen production can be at times 
despite a cheap and silly story. 
From the very first things begin to 
happen. Storm and shipwreck, res- 
cue and combat follow each other in 
such rapid succession as to hold the 
interest, with no thought of what 
it's all about. The director and the 
technical staff certainly deserve most 
of the credit for this picture. It: is 
only during the- last reel, when they 
are back on dry land, and the in- 
evitable "society stuff" has to be 
dragged in that the picture sags. But 
for those who are satisfied with a 
mixture of excitement and frills, the 
picture ought to be quite a treat 
throughout. 

"A Woman's Woman." 
Mary Alden seems destined to 
eternal mother roles and this is a 
shame because she can play a young 
and attractive woman so charmingly. 
Not that I object to mother roles, 
especially when they are done as well 
as this tender and sympathetic ac- 
tress can do them — in "The Old 
Nest." for instance. But so many 
tales of mother love work the ma- 
ternal passion overtime that you get 
cynical about it. The authors and 
directors seem incapable of reason- 
ing about it. Now "A Woman's 
Woman" didn't seem to have much 
sense to it. When it came out as a 
magazine story almost everybody I 
know was laughing at the author's 
idea of a modern mother, an idea 
which must have originated back in 
the days of Queen Victoria. The 
story at least was earnest enough to 
lie funny, hut some of this flavor 
has been lost in the film, and the re- 
sult is not much of anything. The 
problems are those of a mother who 
branches out for herself and starts 
a tearoom and makes a preposterous 
lot of money, but who decides after 
all that old wavs are best. When 



"This Freedom" is filmed, we'll have 
another of these plays. And I sup- 
pose Mary Alden will play it. 

"Rags to Riches." 

They tell me that this was an old 
melodrama, but 1 never saw it or 
even heard of it until it reached this 
film form. However, I am more than 
familiar with the plot. It's the old 
idea of the pampered darling running 
away with a gang of thugs and wind- 
ing up on the farm. Wes Barry is 
a bright spot in the action — no one 
can make that kid behave like an old- 
time actor. Niles Welch is the crook, 
and Ruth Renick is the daisy-chew- 
ing country girl. The film has con- 
vinced me of something I have long 
suspected — if you want an old melo- 
drama to be a hit on the screen you 
must get a Griffith to do it. 

"Deserted at the Altar." 

This isn't half the scream that its 
title suggests. In fact it is quite well 
done and has moments that are al- 
most convincing. The title is an 
error of judgment, because it will 
lure in just the type of people who 
can't appreciate these fine points and 
keep out those who can. But, any- 
way, what with Bessie Love as the 
gentle heroine and Tully Marshall as 
the scheming old father, the creaky 
old incidents take on new life. 
Among those that creak loudest, is 
the scene where the jealous suitor 
breaks up a wedding by bringing in 
a foundling. It occurred in that aw- 
ful moment when the clergyman asks 

if "any one has any just cause " 

et cetera. It's a nervous pause, and 
I'm always glad when it is over. Still 
I've been going to weddings all my 
life and nothing lias happened yet. 

"Pink Gods." 

Another jewel melodrama. These 
tales about the lure of various pre- 
cious stones never quite convince me. 
although I suppose there are women 
who can look a diamond in the twinkle 
without falling for it. In this picture, 
diamonds are Bebe Daniels' undoing 
— she steals them from the South 
African mine and appears all decked 
out like a Tiffany window. James 
Kirkwood plays the hard, handsome 
mine owner, and Anna Q. Nilsson is 
the distinguished widow — an older 
woman as a foil to Bebe. There 
isn't much that is plausible in the 
plot but it is well acted by these three 
and well directed by Penrhyn Stan- 
laws. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 

MEN — Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel : make secret Investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries ; 'expenses. American Foreign 
Detective Agency, 114. St. I.ouis. 

DETECTIVES EARN IilG MONEY. Travel. 
Excellent opportunity. Experience unneces- 
sary. Particulars free. Write, American 
Detective S; stein. VMS Broadway, N. Y. 

WE STAltT YOU IN BUSINESS, furnishing 
everything; men and women $30 to $100 
weekly operating our "Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories' anywhere. Booklet free. \V. Ilillyer 
Ragsdalc. Drawer 20. East Orange, N. .1. 

GOV'T RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
$133 month; expenses paid. Specimen ex- 
amination questions free. Columbus Institute, 
B-3, Columbus, Ohio. 

RE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportunity, 
good pay. travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 430 
Westover Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

BKI MONEY AND EAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1-50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, n. .1. 

SHIRT manufacturer wants agents; sell 
advertised brand men's shirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 605 Broadway. 
New York. 

$125 to $2,000 will establish you in casli 
business, tree information. Dept. 113, 
Paul Kaye, 1 -H» Broadway, New York. 



AGENTS — Signs of all kinds for stores 
and offices. Bisr money-making line. Atracto 
Sign Works. AC. Cicero I'. O., Chicago. 

AtiEXTS— 2<w; PROFIT! WOXDERFFL 
Little Article. Something new; sells like 
wildlire. Carry right in pocket. Write at 
once for free sample. Albert Mills. Manager. 
701;" American Building. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

MEN WOMEN OIKI.S over 17. <TcTT'. 

s. Government Positions. $100 to $195 
month, steady. Short hours. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. List positions free. Write 
immediately today. Franklin Institute. Dept. 
1.2. Rochester, X. Y. 

WRITE and learn how to start profitable 
business without capital or experience, sil- 
vering mirrors, relinisliiug auto headlights, 
tableware, plating. Outfit furnished. Inter- 
national Laboratories. Dept. 191. 309 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

EXCELLENT earnings: good living: fas- 
cinating work open to trained Hotel Em- 
ployees, men and women. 80,000 needed 
each year; wonderful opportunities for ad- 
vancement if properly trained. Send for 
free booklet about our course, easily mas- 
tered in spare time at home; written and 
endorsed by hotel experts. Standard Busi- 
ness Training Inst., 211 Carlton Court, Buf- 
falo. N. Y. 



SELL us your spare time. You can earn 
Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing show- 
cards at home. No canvassing. Pleasant. 
profitable profession easily, quickly learned 
by our simple graphic block system. Artis- 
tic ability unnecessary. We instruct and sup- 
ply work. Wilson Methods. Limited. Dept. 
22. (it East Richmond, Toronto. Canada. 

FAUN $15*50 WEEKLY writing show 
cards. No canvassing. Experience unneces- 
sary. We train you. Particulars, terms 
Free. Sho-Itite Sign System, Inc.. 1810. De- 
troit. Michigan. 

MEN WANTED for detective work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write for details ex- 
plaining guaranteed position. J. ftanor. for- 
mer Gov't Detective. 1>. S.. St. Louis. Mo. 

Help Wanted— Male 



EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after 3 months' spare time study 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities, 
Write for Free Booklet CM-28. Stand. Busi- 
ness Training Inst.. Buffalo. N. V. 

ONLY ONE POLICY A DAY Means S1.30 
Per Month Profit. Same on renewals. Policy 
pays $.".000 death : $25 weekly benefit for in- 
jury or sickness. Premium $10 yearly. Full 
or spare time. Easy seller. Write for terri- 
tory. Underwriters. Dept. P-fi. Newark, N. .1. 



Help. Wanted — Female 



$0 — $18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary ; particulars for 
stamp. 'tapestry Paint Co., 110, LaGrange, 
Ind. 



Automobiles 



FORDS run 34 miles on gallon gasoline. 
Other cars show proportionate saving. Won- 
derful new carburetor. Starts easy in cold- 
est weather. Fits any car. Attach yourself. 
Money hack guarantee. Sent on 30 days 
trial. Agents wauled. Air Friction Car- 
buretor Co.. llept 3227. Davton. Ohii 



AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, garagemen, me- 
chanics, send today for free copy of this 
month's issue. It contains helpful, instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage batter- 
ies, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. Send 
for free copy today. Automobile Digest, 530 
Butler BIdg.. Cincinnati. 

Miscellaneous 



VOIR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, 
birthdate and stamp for truthful, reliable, 
convincing trial leaning. Prof. Erwing, Box 
1 1 20, Station C, L os Angeles. California. 

GET our big sample assortment free, Tea, 
Coffee, extracts, spices, food products, things 
people eat. 240 fast sellers. Dept. 32, Bar- 
ley Company. Dayton. Ohio. 

Patents and Lawyers 

INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guidebook "How To Get 
Your Patent." Send sketch or description for 
our opinion of its patentable nature. Ran- 
dolph & Co.. Dept. 412. Washington. P. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates rea- 
sonable. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer. (i_'4 F Street. Washington. D. C. 

PATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of Its 
patentable nature. Highest references. 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. Victor 
■1. Evans & Co. 7ii7 Ninth. Washington, I). C. 

PATENTS : Trademark, Copyright. In- 
structive pamphlet free. Correspondence so- 
licited. Results procured. Charges reason* 
able. Metzger. Dept. c, Washington. 

PATENTS SECURED. Submit sketch or 
model of your invention for examination. 
Write for Record of Invention blank anil 
valuable book, Free. .1. L. Jackson & Co., 
305 Ouray Building. Washington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 
eiitc.l or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 22".. St. I.ouis. Mo. 



Wanted to Buy 



CASH for old Gold, Platinum. Silver. Dia- 
monds. Liberty Bonds. War. Thrift. Unused 
Postage Stamps, False Teeth, Magneto Points. 
Jobs, any valuables. Mail in today. Cash 
sent, return mail. Goods returned in ten days 
if you're not satisfied. Ohio Smelting Co., 
:tn" niiiiioilrnine Bid",. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Personal 



Y'ol'i! HOROSCOPE covering full year 
50c. Includes an extensive reading, valua- 
ble daily guide, large pictorial chart, and 
special forecasts for each month. Scientific, 
complete. Try it! Money back if dissatis- 
fied. Give birthdate. Address C. Daniels. 
Flaibns'i Station. Pox .",'.'. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Farm Lands 



LAND SEEKER: Opportunity awaits you 
near thriving city In Lower Michigan. 20. 
40. 80 acre tracts: only $111 to $511 down: 
balance long time. Write for Free illus- 
trated booklet. Swigart Land Co.. X-121".." 
First Xational Paul; Building. Chicago. 

Scientific 

SOI.VE Your Problems by scientific per- 
sonal analysis. A Self-revealing psychological 
chart and foundation principles in personal 
development for Kte. Thomson-Ileywood. 
Dent. A. Chronicle Bld-r.. San Francisco. 

Astrology 

ARE YOF SUCCESSFUL? Send dime and 
birth date for scientific information on busi- 
ness, marriage, health, investments, to Plato, 
oldest astrologer. Box 102. Buffalo. X. Y. 
One year's events one dollar. 



Short Stories and Photoplays 

FREE to writers — a wonderful little book 
of moucy-makiug hints, suggestions, Ideas: 
the A B C of successful Siory and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. .lust address 
Authors' Press. Dept. 80. Auburn. X. Y. 

WRITE News Items and Short stories for 
pay in spare time. Copyright Book and plans 
free. Press Reporting Syndicate (406). St. 
Louis. Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: .$25— $300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary : complete outline Free. Producers 
League. 43!) St. Louis. 

WRITERS I Stories, Poems. Plays, etc., are 
wauled for publication. Literary Bureau, 17.">. 
Hannibal Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA PRO- 
DUCERS : also stories for publication. To 
Beginners. Plot Chart and details free. Har- 
vard Comp any. 500. San Franelsco. 

AUTHORS: FREE BOOK on Photoplay 
writing and marketing. Successful 1'hoto- 
plays. Box 43. Pes Moines. Iowa. 

BIO MONEY IX WRITING photoplays, 
stories, poems, songs. Send today tor free 
copy Writer's Bulletin, full of helpful ad- 
vice how to write, where to sell. Edward's. 
Publisher. CO.". Butler I llllding. Cincinnati. 



Songs, Poems, Etc. 



SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public's 

demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in our 
"Songwriters Manual & Guide/' sent free. 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, com- 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios. 304 Gaiety BIdg.. New 

York. 

WONDERFUL PROPOSITION for song 
poem or melody writers. Ray Ilibbeler. D-102. 
4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONQi We 
compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote 
many big song-hits. Submit your song-poem 
to us at once. New York Melody Corp.. 
402 Fitzgerald BIdg.. New York. 

$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. If you write 
the best third verse for our song "Empty 
Arms" you will receive $500. Send your name 
and we shall send yon free the contest rules 
and words of this song. World Corp.. 245 
W. 47th St.. Dept. 073P. New York. 

SONG WRITERS send me one of your 
poems today on any subject. I will compose 
the music. Frank Radner, 004S Prairie Ave.. 
Dept. 020. Chicago. 

SONG POEMS WANTED: Published on 
royalty basis. Xo fee unless song is success. 
Reliable Song Publishers, 856 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. 



Vaudeville 



OFT ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 

Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and 

particulars. K. La Delle, Box 557. Los 
Angeles. Col. 



Educational 



BECOME a Laboratory Expert — Learn In- 
teresting, Profitable Profession of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Microbiology. Extension and Residential 
Courses. Diplomas — degrees granted. Help 
secure position. 40-pieee urinalysis outfit 
free to students. Send today for free 34- 
page Prospectus. Physicians & Surgeons Col- 
lege of Microbiology. Room 073. 550 Garfield 
Ave.. Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE school course only- 
one quarter original price. Bargain price 
list 1000 courses free. Fsed collides bought. 
Students' Exchange. 47D. West 42d St.. New 
York. . 



Dogs 



DOG OWNER'S TEXTBOOK FREE: ex- 
pert advice on proper care, training and feed- 
ing. Free with 3 months' trial subscription 
to America's popular dog and hunting maga- 
zine. Send 25c. today (coin or stamps). 
Sportsman's Digest: 800 Butler Bids.. Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. ^^^ 



Typewriting 



At'THORS' manuscripts correctly and 
neatly typed, and prepared for publication. 
Write Howard G. Marston. Authors' Repre- 
sentative, Riverton. New Jersey, for terms. 
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Crooked Spines 



lElKirevfroiV 



Thousands of 
rkabic Cases 



What the Fans Think 



Continued from page 12 



- age, who suffered for many 
'■'years and was absolutely 
.^helpless, found relief. A man 
AVho was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair,. was' rid* 
ihg horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralysed, was playing 
about the house after wearing 
a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
weeks. We have successfully 
t leafed more than 40,000 cases the past l,9years. 

30 Days' Trial 

We will prove its value in / 
your own case. There is no A 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our oner. The photographs \ . . • 
show how light, cool, elastic (■■. 

and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— < 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, ' 
leather or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer "with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of ail. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you' will describe the car" 
it will aid ufl in giving yo 
definite information at once. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
174-24. Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 




quickly cleared of 

Pimples. Blackheads. 

Acne Eruptions on the 

face or body— Enlarged Pores, 

Oily or Shiny Skin. Clear-Tone 

haa been Tried, Tested and Proven 

its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 

1 WRITE TODAY for my 
Free Booklet — "A Cli: ak- 
l Tone Skin"— telling how 
| I cured myself after being afflicted ftfteenyears. 
E. S. GIVENS, 237 Chemical Bldo.. Kansas City.Mo. 



Io^ 



DIAMONDS 



,1AMONTHS 

IUto pay- 

k^VV'VV Sond only IL* .00 deposit as a guarantee of 
ap**S5l*13a good faith and we will send your choice 
of trie $49.00 cluster diamond ring, or the 
JSO.OOrwautiful solitaire diamond ring, or 
the $11! 00 wedding ring, or the S2o.OO 
wrist watch Pay the balance In Ian 
•qual monthly payment-.- For the 
S100.00 solitaire blue whitudistmond.fleml 
120.00 deposit For the S76 00 diamond, 
send Sir* 00 deposit Man's ringa with 
h*m diamond* will bo suppliad at 
umi priea. Hundreds of similar bar- 
gains are described In our new catalog. 

|*49 22% 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

Wear any article of your choice on trial 
for 30 days. If not satisfied send It back 
and we will return every cent you paid. 
Free examination at bank or express 
office before paying deposit, if desired 
Written gunrantee that if any other 
jeweler in the U S can sell you equal 
merchandise for less money, you can 
get your money back. On this guar- 
\ antce you cannot lose. 




watch. 16ie"eled movement. „ 

Full Lrnjcth indentruclible pearla S5.O0- 

Our oricra are th* *»mr (or credit an for caah 

Order article of your crn.lr.-uy letter and. ill v< 

■lie wanted. Everyone a wonderful bargain. 

King* A-H-C-»nrc IS Karat while gold. Bind 

E 14 Karat yellow pold Thousand! of aimilat 

valuci in nur beautiful catalog 

Writ* for our bit catalog 
U 1 1 . 000.000.00 and 43 y ra experience back of our guarantee* 

B.GUTTEIUSONS 

Wholesale Jeweler a A Diamond Importers 

172 NASSAU ST., div. 3.B. NEW YORK 



ever think of it again it is simply some 
little laugh that has made a deep im- 
pression on my mind. 

The other kind of picture I do not 
Forget very soon, but the more I think 
of it, the more I realize what a really 
line thing it was. Every time I think 
about it, I find some new point that I 
had not thought of particularly before. 
Some points linger on my mind and I 
don't receive the full benefits of the pic- 
ture till long after I have seen it. 

Of the first kind are the following: 
"Twenty-three and One Half Hours' 
Leave," which was the funniest picture 
I ever saw, "The Fighting Colleen," and 
"The Poor Simp." 

Of the serious kind 1 have enjoyed 
these most: "Over the Hill," "The Four 
Horsemen," and "HumoreHjue." These 
pictures made me think. 

I see very few pictures that T really 
enjoy, and usually, when I leave the the- 
ater, I have only been bored and I am 
glad lo forget the picture immediately. 
Louis Ronthetto. 

Box 66, Coalton, Okla. 

This Fan is Surely Hard to Please! 

A great deal is written about beauty 
on the screen. But who, on the screen, 
is really beautiful? As a motion-picture 
fan 1 have often wondered. We hear 
people speak admiringly of the beauty 
of this or that actress, when she really 
has no beauty at all ! 

There are very few beautiful women 
on the screen, I think. To me ninety per 
cent of the actresses are almost homely. 
Tn fact, of all the many, roanv screen 
actresses I can think of only five who 
to me are really beautiful. 

Most actresses of to-day lack graceful- 
ness. They are either too stout or too 
heavy, too slim or too little. Not so 
long ago some one mentioned Katherinc 
MacDonald as the most beautiful woman 
on the screen. Miss MacDonald may 
have beautiful eves, but as for being 
called beautiful, she is, I think, too stout, 
too heavy. And she lacks gracefulness. 
It was also said Miss Murray was the 
most beautiful woman on the screen. She 
may have beautiful legs and feet and 
nretty eyes, but Miss Murray is too stout 
for her height. Her neck is too short. 
Therefore she is not beautiful. 

Norma Talmndge is very attractive. 

almost prettv. but not beautiful. We 

cannot call Connie Talmadge beautiful. 

! Her features are too slim. She has a 

flat, long, and narrow face, and Tier eves 

I are too small. Doris May and Shirley 

| Mason? Never. Nazimova reminds me 

! of some one with a weary and worn ex- 

] pression. She has neither look* nor 

charm. She 5s too small, and she walks 

awkwardly. 

One cannot help admiring the sweet 
things about Lillian Gish, but I do not 
think her beautiful. Welcome. Mary 
Philbin ! Yon are not beautiful, being 
a wee bit too small, yet nevertheless you 
are very, very pretty. I could not help 
admiring your youthful expression. You 
reminded me of something very sweet. 
May MacAvoy. I like your looks, but 
you're a :crc bit too small : therefore not 
beautiful. Bebe Daniels is to me neither 
pretty nor attractive. Her forehead is 
too large, her face is too broad, her 
mouth is not formed well, her shoulders 
are too large, she is also too stout and 
she lacks gracefulness. 
It seems to me that Agnes Ayres has 



been almost plain looking in her last few 
pictures. Her face is too large. 

When I write again I shall also men- 
tion the five who arc the only beautiful 
actresses. Ella Nikishkh. 

651 Kencsaw Terrace, Chicago, 111. 

More About Stars' Photographs. 

In your October number of PlCTURE- 
Plav, "Sincerity," of Venice, California, 
mentioned that she sent a dollar for pho- 
tographs of her favorites, which I think 
is a very nice thing to do if you can. 
But when you are only a young girl and 
only get a dollar-a-month allowance, what 
are you going to do? I think when you 
send a star a quarter the star ought to 
send you something, but to my sorrow^ I 
have often been disappointed. Over a 
year ago I sent a quarter to Norma Tal- 
madge and have received nothing. I am 
sure it was addressed correctly as I al- 
ways look to be sure two or three times, 
and I haven't heard of any mail robberies 
in the East in a long time. This winter 
a girl in school got one free, and so I 
can't understand why T didn't get one 
for money. 

Two years ago I got one from Lillian 
Gish for nothing. This year, after see- 
ing "Orphans of the Storm," I sent 
twenty-five cents. That was in April, 
but I haven't received the picture or my 
money back. 

In a letter from Dorothy Brown in 
the same number she asks why Valen- 
tino should charge more for his pictures 
than any other star. He doesn't. I sent 
a quarter and got a big picture of him, 
and I believe it is the best one I have 
seen. 

Before I close I want to tell you how 
I enjoy reading "What the Fans Think." 
I can sometimes hardly wait to buy the 
PrcTi'ut:-Pi.AY, a month seems so very 
long. Emily S. Macklin. 

Ilchester, Maryland. 



A letter from Miss Dorothy Brown in 
your October issue has raised my ire. 
In it she says, "Ethel Clayton and Alice 
Joyce never send photographs, so why 
worry?" Of Miss Joyce I cannot say, 
but I am here to stand up for my one 
and only favorite, Miss Clayton. How 
many times has Miss Brown written that 
beautiful lady, and how long ago? Let- 
ters sometimes go astray, also, with a 
mail of two or three hundred letters a 
day, it is not surprising if some go 
astray. I would suggest that Miss Brown 
write again to Miss Clayton, and tell her 
that she has done so before, and not re- 
ceived a picture. I have a large number 
of friends who have written Miss Clay- 
ton and none of them have ever been re- 
fused a picture. 

Wintfsed Churchill. 

i-HO 1 -' North Normandie Avenue, Hol- 
lywood, Cal. 



I agree with Mary Eames, of Port- 
land, Oregon, about what to do when 
the players and stars do not send their 
photos. It surely is disappointing to send 
the money and to receive neither picture 
nor answer to your letter. In July I 
wrote Rodolph Valentino and inclosed 
twenty-five cents, the usual fee, for a 
photo, and I have had neither the photo 
nor an answer to my letter. Three weeks 
ago I again wrote and asked if I might 
not have a reply to my first letter, and 
to date have not heard from that. That 
was the first photo I had ever sent for. 



A PERFECT FORM 



Have 3 



}m llm. Tlie dot-torn nai<i that my fnt 
was hi'roijitary unit that U would b« haul 

IO rcdUCV Mr*. LmilM li: I' l; .-..'.■■■ 

mo one of hi-r bonk* and I u ■<■■: thr 
met hoi J iicc'-rilinK t<> instruction. Now I 
wriiih 119 lbs., exactly what I should 



Is the birthright of every woman in the world. 
Have you what is rightfully yours? 

Let me tell you exactly what 
you should weigh according to 
your height, and how to gain or 
lose as your case may be. 

§ Let me Ml you how to perfect 
your form, to reduce or develop 
your chest, bust, hips, calves, 
ankles, etc.. etc. 
For ten years I have helped 
women to perfect their forms, to 
look well and be well. Now 1 
offer this course by mail at an 
extremely reduced price. This 
system is endorsed by best physi- 
cians. No medicine! No starving! 
No discomfort! Read what one 
woman says of this work: 
Profit by what others have 
done. Give this system a fair 
aurjoHe cuiinkHn tria] and jf you are not entirely 

satisfied, return the book, and I will cheerfully re- 
fund your money without question. This is a fair 
and square proposition by a woman to women. 

Don't wait, write to-day. I receive an avalance of 
orders and the number of books is limited. Remem- 
ber the course is complete for $1.50 postpaid any- 
where. 

Or if you would rather, aend for further information. Address 

Mrs. Louis Wheeler Hamilton 

1043 Detroit, Michigan Draw 170 

NO STAMPS ACCEPTED 



IF ft P F DIAMOND 

■ ■■ »— ■— RING OFFER 
Just to ndvertine our famous Hawaiian int. 
diamond*— the icreatcnt dim-ovcry the worM 
has ever known. We will aend •baolutrly 
ir.-r this Mk gold f. tin,:, aat with a ]-2k I 
Hawaiian im. diamond— in beautiful rit y 
box pontage paid. Far postmaster f 1 . ■( .** 
C. <>. h eharito* to cover postage, boxing. ' 
•dvertisitiK, handling, etc. If you can tell I 
It from a real dtamntid return and money 
refunded. Only lO.OlXi Riven away. Send no 
money. Answer quick. Send siie of ftneer. 

KRAUTH & REED. Dept. 35 
Masonic Temple Chicago 




MAKE MONEY 
sAT HOME s 



YOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your sparetimewrit- 
in',- show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple "lnstructograph" method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing ; we teach you how. guarantee you steady work at home 
no matter where you live, and pay yoy cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Z3S Ryrie Bunding Toronto, Can 

prices Are Da 

on new 1923 models. 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes famous Ranger Bieyles. Shfp,H>d 
Free on approval and KO day* free trial. Pro* 
tect yourself at these rouk bottom prices. 
"~ r If desired. Manyboya 
J and ffirlaeaailyo*4'a 
■ tho email monthly payments. 



lOMonlhstoFay 

MMm tho email monthly pai 

T2_._^ wheels, lami 
JVC* halfunimlprl 
able factory r ' 

fn*%.&% ... . .. _ 

■ Dept. W-101 Chicago 



wheels, lamps, end equipment at 
- ._ half usual prices. Write for remark- 
able, factory prices and marvelous offers. 



MCdd CyCl ' *W£^**&k 




To iiiirnilii.-i- 

DAPHNE NIGHT CREAM 

To a \\ lit.-]' pnlilir- 

We will send a rojrulnr ?2.00 jnr postpaid to 
any address for $1.00. This cream smooths 
out wrinkles, clears the sltin and (rives :i 
wonderful bl<>otn to the complexion. 
Made under ideal conditions in our own laboratories. 

TIKA MFG. CO., Dept. 3, Burlington, N.J. 



Bound volumes of Picture-Play Magazine now ready 
Price 13.00 per volume. Address Subscription Department, 
Street & Smith Corporation, 79-59 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 

Complete and Concise 

History of the World War 

By THOMAS It. BEST 

Popular Priced Edition. Pnper Covers. Postpaid for 25e. 

You need this book. 

STIIKKT & SMITH CORPORATION 

?»-8!> Seventh Avenue N>» York City 
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However, 1 since have written to Norma 
Talmadgc, ami yesterday received a very 
beautiful likeness of herself. It was ju<l 
ten days from the time 1 had written her 
Until I received her photo. I have been 
wondering since if Valentino treats ev- 
ery one the same as I have been treated. 
I am an ardent Valentino fan, but such 
things rather cool one's devotion. 

Mary Baillie Miller, 
i 129 Avenue B, Flint, .Mich. 

From Another Agnes Ayres Admirer. 

I wonder what the fans would do with- 
out this precious column? It is the firs! 
thing 1 turn to when I purchase the maga- 
zine. To my delight I lind that I am 
not the only girl afflicted with "Ayreitis." 
I. too, am in love with that enchanting 
goddess known as Agnes Ayres. I agree 
with her adorer of the September issue. 
Any one who can resist her charms 
should indeed consult a brain specialist. 
She is so sweet that every time I see 
her I long to give her a hug. Some one 
says that she has no depth and wonders 
why people rave over her. Do you know 
why? Because it is impossible to see her 
and not love her. 

Long may she continue to steal the 
hearts of not only men but members of 
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her own sex ! 




Marion Easton. 



West 180th Street, Xew York City. 

Down With Mock Heroics. 

I, for one. think that many of the fans 
are getting wise to trashy sentimentality 
and mock heroics in pictures. Familiar- 
ity with Pollyanna nurslings and pseudo 
supcrheroes has bred contempt. Fur- 
thermore, we fans are sickened by happy 
endings dragged in without rhyme or rea- 
son. Some impatient fans, to escape an 
anticlimax, rise and flee before the end, 
lest their evening's entertainment be 
marred by an ending devoid of all sense. 

Movie fans can be divided into two 
classes : those who make movie palaces 
their homes where they can just sit in 
a static state of inane bliss, blinking with- 
out thinking; and those others, less nu- 
merous but more ambitious, who attend 
with the fond hope of getting a broader 
view of life, or perchance some vicarious 
experience from their highly paid enter- 
tainers. For the first class anything that 
moves is good enough. The second class 
is undoubtedly capable of some kind of 
discrimination; and it is their presence 
that makes the difference between failure 
and success ; 1. c, profit and loss. 

Tastes may vary in different communi- 
ties, but everywhere there is a certain 
percentage that can tell whether what is 
offered is good or not. Broadly speak- 
ing, the fault, the whole fault, lies with 
movie fans themselves. So long as pro- 
ducers do not feel the pinch of necessity, 
they will continue to feed the public with 
pretty, doll-faced ingenues and manly 
heroes who cannot act convincingly. 

All honor to Mary Pickford for her 
impersonation in "Suds;" and to Norma 
Talmadge for her character study in "The 
Passion Flower ;" and to Wallace Reid 
for his "Peter Ibbetson :" and to Monte 
Blue for his part in "Orphans of the 
Storm." with honorable mention of the 
Gish sisters; and to Rodolph Valentine 
for his part in "The Four Horsemen" and 
in "Blood and Sand." 

The fact is that stars grow r tiresome 
unless they show marked versatility and 
the ability to portray faithfully parts en- 
trusted to them. 

I wish that the directors could realize 
that the dav of fake heroism is over — 
where one "superman" beats up a dozen 
brawny antagonists, or by his lonesome 
shoots up a whole town, or in a happy- 




The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1751 



H7 E. 4th St.. Cincinnati —329 So. Wabash Aw.. Chicago 
120 W.42ndSl., New York— 250 StocltonSt., San Francisco 
Send roc your new catalog, which illustrates and 
describes jvery known musical instrument, many 
of them shown in lull colors, all at lowest iactory 
prices. Also tell me how I may have any instru- 
ment on a week's trial in my own home at your 
expense and without obligation, and may pay tor 
it on your special easy payment plan. 



Name 
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Vi;ta Ihtna, Btautiful rhotovlav Star, recommend* Ma^belline 

"EYES THAT CHARM" 

WILL BEAUTIFY YOUR EYES INSTANTLY 

A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty wonders. Scant 

eyebrows and la*h»8 are mn<!e to appear natunilfy dn: k, long and lux- 
urious. All the hidden lovelinen* of voureyeH-their brilliance, depth 
■-i!i<! i'M>r.--:-,| ( .ji !-. in: hinily revealed. The difference i a remiirknnle. 
Girls and women everywhere, even the most beaut i ful giL-tretmrn of ih< 
mniH acreen, now reiili/.r tntit MAYHK.LUNE isf' 
most Important aid to beauty and use it regularly. 
MAi HKM.IKKiatinlikeoElier preparation*, it la. 
ahNohitety harmless, trreaseless and delicht Mil to 
use. Does not spread atid smear on the fare or 
atifTen the latihew. We gunrantee that yen will be 
perfectly dcliith ted with result*. Kneh dainty box 
cpntainamirrorandbruHh. Twnahndrs: Hl<irhn..d 
Broirn. 75c AT YOUR OKA I. KR'S or.itrer-t from 
as.nostpaJd. Aeeeptnnlvirenntne MAYHELUNK 
and vour satisfnrt : on la aiwured. Tear out this ad 
NOW aa a reminder. 
Mayballina Co., 4790-58 Sheridan Road, Chicafjo 





You can earn #15 to $50 a week writing show | 
cards In your own home. — No canvassing — A ' 
" ileaaant profitable profession easily and quickly i 

i-nmtbyoumew simple graphic block system. ( 
Artisti'i ability not necessary.— We teach you . 
how, and supply yo-i with work— Distance no 
otyect. Fii'lpnrticniirs and booklet free. 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED- DEPT. N 
',;!■; Kl'hmond, Toronto, Canada. 




[Removes Stains 
'Quickly a* 1 * *^ 

leaves A-v 
Teeth V^iite ^ 

Beautiful 



Harmless 
Full Year's 
Supply with 
Tweezers 50c, 
Trial Bottle 25c 
i «~". Satisfied or 

L± y" ^P~~\ Money Refunded 
The Tooth White. Kvniistou. III . 



Easy to Play 

Easy to Pay 




Dan Russo, 
Director of Oriole 
Terrace Orchestra 
of Detroit, a Sym- 
ohosium of Superb t 
Instrumental is ts, 

king Bruns- 
wick D a n c e J 
Records with j 
Buescher True- i 

Tone lnstrumenta, J 



Tru*-Tone 

Saxophone 

Easiest of all wind instru- 
ments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour's 
practice and play popular music 
in a few weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unriv- 
alled for home entertainment, 
church, lodge or school. In 
demand for orchestra daocemuaic. 

rroaTrial Youmay order 
r I CC | rial ft ny Buescher 
Instrument without paying one 
' cent in advance, and try it six days 
in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, payforit 
■NV payments to ault your convenience. 
75/o of ail popular phonograph records 
are played with Buescher instruments. Ask for pictures of 
the Nation's Record Makers. 

Saxophone Book Free g5£SP!&5% 

Btrumcnts are almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in 
all nationally popular orchestras. Our KreeSaxophone Book 
tells which Saxophone takes violin, ceilo and bass parts and 
many other things you would like to know. Ask tor your copy. 
Mention the instrument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

_ __ Maaara of Everything in Band and Orchastra Instruments 
2457 Buescher Block ELKHART. INDIANA 



Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 



go-lucky way indulges in swordplay with 
a smile of merriment. Nature has its 
laws and its limitations; and we all know 
them. Would Sandow, the strong man, 
attack three traffic cops? Also, what self- 
respecting hero or villain would draw 
gun or sword with a merry "Hal Ha!" 
Is the business of killing men such a 
jolly sport ? And is it martial, or even 
seemly and decorous and heroic to shoot 
a poor had man while standing on one's 
head making grimaces at him, or to cross 
swords while hanging from a chandelier, 
or while jumping over tahlcs and pranc- 
ing about like a hoy let out of school? 
Such buffoonery is not in keeping with 
the self-respect of men of the sword. 
J. H. CoSTAI.ES. 
473 First Street, Brooklyn, Xew York. 

A Fan Who Dislikes Gossip. 

At last there is some one who thinks 
as I do. Griff Gordon, in last month's 
Picture-Play, told how he disliked hav- 
ing horrid gossip of the picture players 
continuallv placed he fore him to shatter 
the fine illusions he had about them. 
Well, I also feel the same way. I go to 
the movies and enjoy thoroughly the act- 
ing of my favorites. Then I come out, 
praising them, only to have some maga- 
zine or person tell me about some scandal 
in their lives. Their private lives have 
nothing at all to do with the acting they 
do on the screen. To me the actors arc 
friends who. through the medium of the 
screen, have provided for me a sort of 
fairyland. I think it is none of the pub- 
lic's business what they do off the screen. 
Etheline Williams. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Indeed We Try to Print Every Shade 
of Opinion. 

In the September issue a letter from 
G. K. T., of Houston, Texas' entitled 
"Two Overworked Words," gave me a 
very hearty laugh. I do not know what 
G. K. T.'s standard of beauty is, hut how 
can any one who has seen Martha Mans- 
field, Clara Young, June Elvidge, Tiehe 
Daniels. Olsja Pctrova, and Hope Hamp- 
ton class these girls as ordinarily beauti- 
ful women, and then claim that Olga 
Petrova is more beautiful than anv of 
them? It seems to me that Olpa Petrova 
has never been really beautiful, even 
when she was young, and to-day she has 
passed bv many years the meridian of 
youth. Clara Young is also past the pe- 
riod, but she still retains a great deal of 
beauty. Bchc Daniels I do not consider 
beautiful. Martha Mansfield has certain 
claims to beauty, but of all the screen 
stars that I have ever seen in life, Hope 
Hampton is the most gloriously radiant 
and beautiful of them all. She appeared 
at the Stanley Theater here when her 
picture ""Stardust" was being shown, and 
I fortunately sat in the second row and 
I was able to judge. 

As to the acting ability of stars and 
their riarhts to the title, I take exception 
to G. K. T.'s classification. I do not con- 
sider Eva Novak. Miss Dupont, Con- 
stance Binney, or Marie Prcvost actresses 
of the star caliber. Katherine MacDonald 
is a beautiful woman but. to my mind, 
not a great actress. But Mav MacAvoy 
is a splendid actress and a girl of great 
future. She proved in "Sentimental 
Tommy" of what ability she was pos- 
sessed. And I certainly go on record in 
stating that Hope Hampton is one of the 
best and most sincere and convincing ac- 
tresses on the screen, and that she has a 
very bright future. Lillian Gish is a ereat 
actress but only in certain parts. _ Pris- 
cilla Dean does very well in certain sto- 
ries, but she is not versatile. Betty Comp- 



son I consider only a fair actress. She 
\v~as very good in "The Miracle Man'' but 
since then has not set the world afire. 
Gloria Swanson makes a very wonderful 
clothes model, but as an actress of brains, 
subtlety, and power she is absolutely nil. 
Lila Lee is only good for certain unim- 
portant ingenue parts. 

Fortunately for the world, we are not 
all of the same opinion, but it is the opin- 
ion held by the majority which always 
controls, and I think as long as you arc 
permitting fan's fo air their predilections 
and antipathies, that it is only fair that 
the stars that each of us like should be 
championed and defended hy those of us 
who like them. 

1 am the private secretary to the high- 
est official of one of the largest insur- 
ance companies in Philadelphia, and 1 
am therefore giving you the opinion of 
a woman who is self-sustaining and who 
comes in contact with a great many fans. 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. L. Kakrkr. 

1725 North Bouirer Street, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A Fan Who Treasures Her Photo- 
graphs. 

Although 1 have been a reader of Pic- 
ture-Play for ages, 1 have never writ- 
ten to this department before. Now, how- 
ever, the fans' discussion of who among 
the stars will send photographs to ad- 
mirers, and who will not, has interested 
me so much that I would like to tell of 
my own experiences. When one has the 
disturbing knowledge that there is j vi - 1 
about six thousand miles between the 
movie colony and one's self, then a mere 
photograph becomes something more than 
"a picture of a lady." Yes. it becomes 
something tangible, something vital — 
something to treasure and respect. At 
least, that's how it seems to me. I've 
never experienced the collecting craze; 
1 have never wanted but one star's por- 
traits, and I have them— eight of them, 
100! It has taken me four years to get 
them, and 1 have written to my favorite 
at regular intervals of six months, and 
each time she has acknowledged my let- 
ters by sending mc one of her exquisite 
photographs. Sometimes the portrait 
bears my own name as well as my star's 
— which proves that she doesn't leave her 
mail to a secretary, but deals with it per- 
sonally, which is a sweet thought to the 
admirer. 

I feel very sorry for the poor fans who 
are not so fortunate as myself, hut then 
so much depends upon the star! When 
she is one of those beautiful, cultured 
women whose smile is a benediction, 
whose unutterably beautiful disposition 
tries to express itself in her glorious per- 
sonality; when she has the kind of eves 
which look deep into the soul and ex- 
press an overpowering sympathy — I say 
when she is all that and more — oh, in- 
finitely more ! — then one feels one could 
ask her anything and not have the appeal 
rejected. I would not part with my eieht 
portraits of Pauline Frederick for all the 
gold in the kingdom — it's taken me four 
vears to collect them, but they are worth 
all that, and to me she is worth all the 
rest of Hollvwood together. God bless 
l, e r! Kitty L. Bennett. 

26 Parksidc Street, Battersea Park. 
London, England. 

Jump Number One. 

Of course, we know she just wants to 
start something, and just to satisfy her 
little whims we'll all jump on her. Y'es, 
I'm speaking of Miss Dorothy Brehr, 
who wrote that "classified likes and dis- 
likes" letter in the November issue of 
Picture-Play. 
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I agree with her up until she says that 
Claire Windsor and Milton Sills can'l 
act. It must be thai she didn't see "One 
Clear Call," with both or them, or she 
couldn't truthfully say what she did. In 
the picture 1 mention Miss Windsor gives 
a very fine interpretation of a difficult 
role, and I defy any one to name a single 
player who could have done better! 

Agnes Ayres is also worthy of com- 
mendation for her work in "Borderland." 
1 don't actually list Miss Ayres first in 
my list of favorites, hut she was very 
good in that picture. So much lor that 

I agree with several of your corre- 
spondents when they advocate keeping 
your feelings to yourself. I must admit 
that I haven't done it in this, my first 
letter to your columns, but I hope that 
won't bar me from writing again. 

Washington, D. C. K. L. Y. 

Still Receiving Letters. 

Since you were kind enough to pub- 
lish my last contribution I've been deluged 
with letters from the fans — some agree- 
ing with me and others even going so 
far as to say that I am jealous of Glo- 
ria's wonderful gowns! And I am still 
receiving letters from places like See- 
kunk, Maine, and Waalawpua, Fiji 
Islands ! However, I've managed to get 
my neck above them long enough to tell 
you that any time you want anybody to 
testify as to the popularity of Picture- 
Play, just jot me down at the head of 
the list! 

Newport is very proud of itself these 
days, for the mighty David W. Griffith 
chose to honor us with the premiere of his 
latest picture, "One Exciting Xight." He 
also was here in person, as were Carol 
Dempster and Foster Strong. "One Ex- 
citing Night" is going to be a success, 
as most of D. W.'s pictures are. It's a 
mystery melodrama, and, oh, what hair- 
raising, creepy mysteries ! There is a tor- 
nado scene in the end which is equal to if 
not better than the blizzard in "Way 
Down East." The cast is good, Carol 
Dempster and Foster Strong scoring the 
hits. Henry Hull, recruited from the 
stage, was a disappointment to me. 

Please, fans, those of you who like 
good pictures, and those who don't, don't 
fail to sec this. It will make von feel that 
the movies aren't in their second child- 
hood, as some of the latest pictures seem 
to indicate. Harry Cohen. 

50 Callcnder Avenue, Newport, R. I. 

This letter is mostly "brickbats," but I 
believe if the producers and stars will 
read some of the comments made by the 
fans, they will not foist so many atro- 
cious pictures on us as we have been see- 
ing. 

There are several reasons why we do 
not have better pictures and do not en- 
joy a great many of the pictures that arc 
released, and I might say one of the rea- 
sons is the inconsistency of the producers. 
Witness, for instance, the inconsistencv 
of: 

Famous Players-Lasky, in starring 
Jack Holt. Mr. Holt gave perhaps the 
most perfectly polished impersonation of 
a villain in "The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me," and, to my mind, he should have 
continued playing parts such as that. I 
have never been able to sit through a pic- 
ture in which he takes the part of the 
hero because I feel he is miscast. 

Starring Agnes Ayres— the most unreal 
actress on the screen to-day. 

Failure to star Lois Wilson, who has 
worked long and hard for Famous-Play- 
ers. Will they never realize that in her 
they have one of the best dramatic ac- 
tresses in the silent drama? 
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$5$6$7&*8SH0ES 

\V. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 

year after year by more people than 

any other shoe In the world. 

WI nftllfl A 5. shoes for style, material and work- 
. L,. WWWLHfl manship are unequaled for the 
jiricc. It is worth while for you to know that when 
yon huy W. Ii. Douglas shoes you are getting: the 
benefit of his forty years experience in making; the 
best shoes possible for the price. 

WI nflllfl AQ shoes are always worth the price 
. L.. WUULflJ lmid fop them. "Wear them and 
save money. Protect ion against unreasonable profits 
is guaranteed by the price stamped on every pair. 

WI nfllin A^ shoes are sold in HOof our own 
. L.. UWWLHg stores in the large cities and by 
Shoe dealers everywhere. Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you W. Li. Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. Refuse substi- 
tutes. Insist upon having W. Ii. Douglas shoes with 
the retail price and the name stamped on the sole. 
The retail prices are the same everywhere. 

If notfor sale in your vicinity.write forcatalog. Zf/f)t # 

TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer In your town ri* i &ii/}0 ZfeOC&d 




Boys Shoes $4.00 & $4.50 



handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today 
for exclusive rights to handle this quick 
selling, quick turn-otier line. 



President 0* 

W. L. Doaalae Sboe Co. 

191 Spark St. Brockton. Ma»«. 



IV. L. Douglas name and portrait 
is the best known shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the high- 
est standard of quatity at the lowest 
possible cost. The name and price is 
plainly stamped on the sole. 
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WORK 
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Bis prices paid for parchment ■hades. The ever I 
Increasing demand for these shades will enable yon | 
to earn from 26 to f>u dollars weekly. We teach you. 
Every step ts clear and simple. No previous training 
or artistic ability needed. You receive our ec-opera- 
tion on all work we supply you. Send for fall 
particulars free. 

UNITED SHADE CO. 
' Sturgeon Bids., Dept. M, Toronto, Canada 





IT IS TO LAUGH I 

She's nil dolled tip and looks HUe she tins a black eye. 
HER MAKE-UP RAN. Can't happen if you use Wm. 
J. Brandt's lteil Fox Liquid COL-Y-BROW. Tor eye- 
iir..ws and eyelashes. Absolutely Harmless. WILL NOT 
RUN. Colors: Black and Brown. By mail $1.00. 
II All: SPECIALTY TO.. Dept. E. 31 C. 21m ST.. SEW YOIIK 



SuporfluQUjHAIRallGONE 



Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills ihe hair root 
without pain or injuries to the skin 
in the privacy of your own home 
Send toclau 3 stamps for Free Booklet 
D.J . MAHLER CO.. 483-B Mahler Park. Providence, R.J. 

Movie Acting 

Would you like to know if you are adapted to this 
work? Send 10c. for ourTwelve-Hour Talent-Tester 
or Key to Movie Acting Aptitude and Mnd whether 
or not you are suited to take up Movie Acting. 
Instructive and valuable. Send dime or stamps 
today. Interesting, illustrated Booklet on Movie 
Acting will also be included FREE! 

FILM INFORMATION BUREAU, Station R, Jackson, Mich 



Your Choice 

sonoo MUSICAL 

**■ %* = INSTRUMENTS 

FREE 

We tinve a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will give 
free a$20.00superb Viohn. Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo-Ukulele, Mandolin. 
Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free. A very small 
charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to pfay. We also teach Piano and Organ. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 
BLINGERLAND SCHOOL OP MUSIC! 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 17> Chicago, 111. 




every way for ten days. If you 
can t«*ll it from a brand new Under- 
wood in looks, action or quality of 
work, return it and we'll refund every 
cent paid by you. If you decide to keep 
it, pay the balance In easy monthly pay. 
stents and make a biir savinjr in price Vie 
(ruarnntct: the machine five years. Act r 
sond for free book and full particulars. 

Ship man-Ward Mfg. Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 

JOOlShtpmsn Building, Montrose 
and RiveniwooJ Avenues, Chicago 




A Whole Year to Pay 

You have always wanted a genuine diamond — now you 
can have it. Klein smashes prices to rock-bottora and makes 
amazing offer on genuine perfect cut, highest quality dia- 
monds. Think of itl Only a few cents a day puts either of 
these magnificent rings on your finger. A whole year to 
pay. Satisfaction or your money back. 

WRITE TODAY for OUR DE LUXE CATALOG 

beautifully illustrated showing sensational bargains in diamonds, 

jewelry and watches. Get special offer to old and new customers. 

ells ail about our liberal credit plan. Don't delay— write today— sure. 

KLEIN & CO., Dept. C-1401, 122 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, 111. 
Nearly a Quarter Century in the Same Location 
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RAPID 



It is every woman's right 
to keep her Youthful Looks 

Gray Hair comes like a thief in tlie dark, stealing 
youthful looks while a woman is yet young in body 
and in spirit. It is unfair to yourself to have this 
handicap in life — it is unnecessary, as you will 
realize upon reading this announcement. 

^ratfHair Vanished 
m 15 minutes 

A prominent society woman said: "I dis- 
covered Inecto llapid When we were in Europe 
last Summer and my husband says — "It has 
taken twenty years from my appearance.' " 
Inceto Rapid was originally brought to this 
country by returning tourists from Europe, 
where 97 *7r of the finest hairdressers use it 
exclusively. The ultra-fashionable shops In 
tliis country, like the Plaza. Commodore. Bilt- 
more, Waldorf-Astoria, also use lneclo Uanid 
exclusively. From coast to coast beauty par- 
lors. Including Burnham and Marlnetto Shops, 
u-: reservedly endorse Inecto Rapid. 
The Hairdresser, the accepted authority on Hair 
Coloring, has given to Inecto Rapid an unqualified 
stamp of suptriority. 

Well informed women not only praise Inecto 
Rapid but consider it as essential to their 
toilette as face powder and creams. Until 
the discovery of Inecto Rapid, however, when 
a woman's hair became gray, streaked or 
faded she either accepted tiie inevitable sign 
of age, or applied some so-called restorative 
which produced an inharmonious effect or 
destroyed the natural texture and beauty of 
the hair. 

Inecto Rapid, on the other hand. Is specifi- 
cally guaranteed to color gray, faded or streak- 
ed hair In any desired color in 15 minutes 
and preserve its original beauty and texture. 
1 ts results cannot be detected from uatural 
even under a microscope. Inecto Rapid 13 
harmless to the hair or its growth. It never 
rubs off and is unaffected by perspiration, 
sunshine, salt water, shampooing, Turkish or 
Russian Baths. It does not prevent permanent 
waving or any other hair treatment. 
Inecto Rapid has defied the art of hair 
tinting. It is controllable to the minutest 
variation of a shade from radiant blonde to 
raven black. 

This great European preparation is different 
and accomplishes m.irvelously pleasing results 
hecauso of the scientific and ethical prin- 
ciples upon which It is founded. Inecto Rapid 
is the discovery of Dr. Emite of Pasteur 
Institute, Paris. 

Thousands of women successfully apply it in 
the privacy of their own homes. Every wo- 
man who is not completely satisfied with the 
color and texture of her hair owes it to her- 
self to know all the facts about Inecto Rapid. 

SEND NO MONEY" 

Just send us your name on the coupon and 
wo will mail you full, interesting details and 
our "Beauty Analysis Chart/* enabling you 
to find the most becoming color for your hair. 

INECTO. Inc. 

Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 

33-35 West 46th St. New York. N. Y. 

Largest Manufacturers of Hair Coloring In tb. World 

INECTO, Inc. 

33-35 West 46th St.. New York. N. Y. 

Please send me gratis full details of Inecto 
Rapid and the "Beauty Analysis Chart." — M-6 

Name 

Address •«•• 

City Suits 
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Casting Milton Sill:) as leading man 
opposite some of the young, good-looking 
actresses. He is far too old to play such 
parts. A man of his age and looks should 
play character parts or the part of a' 
father to such stars as Mary Miles Min- 
ter, May McA'voy, et cetera. 

Casting Thomas Meighan in crook 
parts. He is about the most sincere actor 
on the screen to-day and yet those unreal 
pictures arc thrust upon him. It's time 
the producers realized that crook pictures 
(outside of such real pictures as "The 
Miracle Man") are very, very uninterest- 
ing and stupid to the majority of movie- 
goers. 

Failure to star Conrad Xagcl in place 
of Jack Holt. Next to Thomas Meighan, 
1 would class Conrad Xagel as the hest 
actor on the Lasky lot. 

Failure of the producers in general to 
realize that Anna Xilsson is the most beau- 
tiful and stunning blonde in the movies 
and one of the very few who can act. 

But, perhaps, the presumptuousness of 
some of the stars is even greater than the 
inconsistencies of the producers : for in- 
stance, the presumption of: 

Katherinc Mac Donald to think that be- 
cause she is good looking she doesn't 
have to act. 

Clara Kimball Young, at her age, to 
nlay the young, kittenish parts she docs. 
She, along with Milton Sills, should be 
playing the part of a parent to some of 
the ingenues. 

Anita Stewart and Alice Brady to ex- 
pect, to retain their popularity after play- 
ing in the poor excuses for pictures that 
they have been for the past two years. 

Gloria Swansea to expect the public to 
care for more than one of those gilded, 
elaborate, extravaganza pictures that she 
is making. 

Finally, failure of the public not to ac- 
claim Harold Lloyd the best and cleanest 
comedian on the screen to-day. But. then, 
perhaps they all have not yet seen "Grand- 
ma's Boy. - ' Ci.EVEi.Axr) Fax. 

The Movies in Lithuania. 

I received the following letter about a 
week ago from our oldest son, Baron 
Egon de Ropp, an officer of the former 
Imperial Guard, who had been for nine 
months in a Bolshevik prison in Petro- 
grad. For six months he lived together 
with five grand dukes, different ministers 
and other high officials, and a Russian 
professor. Only the latter and our hoy 
escaped with their lives ; all the others, 
sixteen men in all. were murdered by the 
Rolsheviki. 

Our boy. with his young wife and their 
little son, managed to escape from Petro- 
grad and live now in Lithuania. 

Baroness Ottii.v de Ropp. 

1318 Fast Windsor Road. Glendale, Cal. 



Dear Little Mothkr : You asked me 
: in your last letter to write you something 
1 about motion pictures in Lithuania, as you 
thought this might interest your Amer- 
icans, who arc. as you said, "the very hest 
experts in this great new industry and 
know the whole business from A to 7." 

I am sorrv to disappoint you, but, rcallv 
and truly. T do not know much on this 
subject, although my business takes me 
all over Lithuania. Besides, to write for 
the press one must be a real painter in 
words, don't yon think so? 

But, to make it short, this is the movie 
situation here in our young republic : 

Tn Kovno. the residence of our presi- 
dent, seat of the government, and the big- 
gest city in Lithuania, we have three 
nretty good and three pretty bad Kinos, 
as we call the motion-picture theaters. 
Scattered over the country are some 



twenty more, and these are simply awful. 
At the present time the numbers given 
above are correct, but soon there will be 
probably many more. 

The pictures shown in these "theaters" 
— what an elegant name for very unele- 
gant places ! — arc divided into three 
classes : 

hirst, dramas and tragedies, with or 
without murders, suicides, or some other 
convenient and spectacular expedient to 
put the hero or the villain out of the way. 
Plenty of tears, big love scenes, touching 
sacrifices, et cetera. 

Second, criminal stories, so strong as 
lo make one's hair stand on end! 

Third, idiotic burlesques — comedy is too 
flattering a name for this trash. 

Class number one, that is, the dramas, 
are for the greater part made in Ger- 
many. Their plots are forty per cent 
clever and one hundred per cent passion- 
ate, sentimental, and heart-rending. Sev- 
enty per cent of them have very rich cos- 
tumes, elaborate interior sets, and won- 
derful out-of-door scenery. These pic- 
tures are usually presented at the same 
show in combination with pictures of 
class three. 

Of class number two, the criminal pic- 
tures, sixty per cent are also fabricated 
in Germany. They are always very con- 
fused, complicated, and full of the most 
extraordinary entanglements, and some- 
times — «ot often — they are quite clever 
and interesting. Perhaps fifteen per cent 
of them are of American origin, and 
these seem to me better than the others. 
The remaining twenty-five per cent are 
made in France, Italy, and maybe in some 
other country. Class number two is also 
given sometimes in combination with class 
three. 

Of class number three, that is, of the 
comedies, eighty-five per cent of the so- 
called comical stuff consists in flying 
somehow through the air, shooting, jump- 
ing out of the windows, from aeroplanes, 
or express trains into a racing automo- 
bile or vice-versa ; of explosions, smash- 
ing of crockery, windows, and furniture, 
of turning on a water hose or some fau- 
cet on somebody. The plot, naturally, is 
nil. This kind of stuff is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, too strong for the average 
European. We do not like to see a 
comedian play all the time the role of 
a circus clown, and we demand more of a 
good comedy. With the ignorant popu- 
lace these slapstick comedies are quite 
popular, but I think that we get in Lithu- 
ania only such comedy pictures as can- 
not, be put over on the discriminating 
American public. 

As yet we have no movie censors, but 
the police see to it that really indecent 
pictures are not shown. Besides, our 
Lithuanians are neither immoral nor 
even sensual, and not advanced far enough 
in "civilization" to demand spicy intellec- 
tual food. 

The audiences are composed of fifty 
per cent of the common people, factory 
workers and some peasants : thirty per 
cent of the middle class, for the greater 
part Jewish young people; fifteen per cent 
of the so-called "intelligencia," and only 
five per cent of really highly educated 
people. 

In the average, the arrangements and 
commodities in the movie theaters could 
be called more than poor, but as there is 
very little competition the public has to 
be satisfied with what it is offered. 

The price for Kino tickets is from five 
to twelve marks — about three to seven 
cents, as the exchange is now one hun- 
dred marks for fifty-three cents. 

As our Lithuanian exchange is on the 
same level as the German, the pictures 
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made in Germany arc naturally much 
cheaper than those we could buy from 
other countries, especially from America. 
If your Americans will not hurry up, the 
Germans will in the near future hold all 
good business in Lithuania in their own 
hands, and then "good night'' lor the 
other nations. 

-And now good-by, mother dear. 1 have 
worked hard all day and am as tired as 
a dog. Your big bo}-, EgoM. 

Radviliskis, Lithuania. 

A Vote Against the "Hall of Infamy." 

I am riled, simply riled at the sugges- 
tion of Ernest Graydon ! The very idea 
of a Hall of Infamy! No siree, I'm not 
in favor of it. If you can't cheer, don't 
knock, but write a kindly little note ex- 
pressing yourself freely to the person re- 
sponsible for whatever your grievance 
ma)' be. This will be far more helpful 
than the broadcasting of knocks. 

I cannot agree with little Miss Lorene 
Stiles that William S. Hart, J. Warren 
Kerrigan. Bryant Washburn, and many 
others have seen their greatest days. I'd 
walk a mile in the mud any old time to 
see any one of them, and ten miles in the 
mud to see King Baggot. Aside from 
your remarks about the old favorites your 
letter is just a dear. 

I have never been disappointed in "per- 
sonal appearances." I just love to see and 
hear my friends of the silver screen come 
to life. 

Poor dear little Helen Ferguson ! 
Bless her heart! I just felt so sorry for 
her when I read her note. I like your 
work exceedingly, Helen ! You were 
splendid in "The Conquest of Canaan." 

To show you how interested I am in 
"What the Fans Think" — my December 
copy of Picti.-re-Pi.ay came just as I 
had started lunch. I held it in one hand 
and read "What the Fans Think" while 
I fried pork chops with the other. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Lorexza Stevens. 

711 Superba Street. Venice, California. 

The Picture Oracle 

Continued from p;ige 94 

Clementixk. — Xo, Clementine, all the 
scenes in a picture are not rehearsed be- 
fore any of the film is shot, and there 
are rarely any rehearsals out of costume. 
The players come on the set all made up 
and in costume, read)' for a certain scene, 
which has probably never hecn gone over 
before. Half the time they don't even 
know what it's going to be, as few of 
the players get a chance to become fa- 
miliar with the 'script. The action of the 
scene is rehearsed several times, until the 
director is satisfied with it, then the cam- 
era grinds and the scene is filmed. So 
you see the players haven't much chance 
to build up and perfect their scenes the 
way stage players do. Thev have to be 
quick and get their points across once 
and for all, without the advantage of an 
audience's reactions. Of course, they see 
themselves as soon as the film is devel- 
oped, but it is too late then to make any 
changes, unless the scene is retaken be- 
cause of some imperfection. 

Loutsi:.— Alma Rubens' next picture 
will be "Enemies of Women," the Cos- 
mopolitan production which will be made 
from Blasco Ibanez' novel, and the com- 
pany will go to Europe to make it. taking 
in Paris, Monte Carlo, and other cities. 
One of the most interesting things about 
the picture is that Lionel Barrymorc will 
plav the male lead; also, the potent Nita 
Naldi will have a role, and the rest of 
the cast includes Pedro dc Cordova and 
Gladys Hulette. 



Rich Silk Seal 
Plush Coat 




Real 
Fur 

Collar 
and 

Cuffs 



Down 

Be dressed in the very lates. 
style! Send the coupon below and 
only $1 for this handsome black silk 
plush coat with real fur collar and cuffs. 
A wonderful bargain; lined throughout 
with fancy pattern Venetian of exiel- 
ttnt Hearing quality. Shapely collar as 
well as cuffs are of beautiful daik 
brown Coney fur, all of fine selected 
pelts. Can be worn loose back or full- 
belted all-around with self belt tying in 
sash effect in front. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Length. 40 inches. Order by No. F-44. 
Terms $1. with coupon, $4.35 
monthly. Total price $26.95. 



Six Months 
to Pay ! 

Use the credit we offer as thousands do 
and save money. Send only $1 with 
the coupon below for this latest style 
silk seal plush coat. Money back if you 
ask for it. If you are delighted with the 
coat and wish to keep it, you may pay 
the balance in small monthly sums so 
small you will scarcely missthemoney. 
Only $4.35 a month pays for this coat. 
An easy.and delightful way to secure a 
plush coat with real fur collar and 
cuffs. Buy the Elmer Richards way. 
Just send the coupon today. 

Elmer Richards Co. 

Dept. 1751 -West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

I enclose $1. Send me Silk Plash Coat No. F-44. Sire 

If I am not delmhted with the coat. I can return It and Bet my J 
SI hack. Otherwise, 1 will pay easy terms, SI with coupon, j 
?4.35 monthly, total price, S26.95. 
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Keep Young and Attractive 

The world's jrreatest facial remedy will restore ruined 
complexions to thfl beaut? an<l purity of youth. 

IF YOUK blood ■* imnure. if you have pimples, freckles, 
wrinkle, t.l.ukhi-. .<i-.. redness of face or nose, a muddy, 
sallow shin, or any blemish on or under the skin, you -..■■■; 

DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL'S 

SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS 

Tin-ftc marvelous jiMiillflwj ■ »f tin- complexion and skin are 
wonderfully effective, ind are absolutely sate and harm- 
less. TJM Ul OW I Ij'lk'l' was liiat iim-u 37 yvm b two l>v Dr. 
Garni itx ii. and he baa nim eognti— Bmuaanda of women and 

m.ii'i :;i,i.y in the p..«.-u-i-Mon of ii pure, spotless complexion. 

M;-il.-.| in >.!.. I .■..v.tom receipt ■■! Sl.OU from KK'tlAltl* Il.NK 

CO.. Depl. U. Kens. SU.. Brooklyn. N. Y. C. Every druBniat 

can itet this remedy for you from his wholesale dealer. « 



^^. MYSTO WONDER 




TELLS YOU 



the name of your future 

'-.:■'■ or Ilil:.:i.iPii; --Ii.' 1 .'. 

mnnv children you will 
have--. how lonjr you will live- --how much 
nmney you will h!tve---Love?---llatcT— Ene- 
mies?— etc. "MYSTO WONDER' '---amua inl- 
and mystcrioua instrument, will answer ail 
_ your question*. Wonderful entertainer. 
_ recti»n and Question K >. klet: also a DREAM 
BOOH with wen "Mysto Wonder," bwtojuas 
Special FREE plan to make money in your spare time. 
SEND NO MONEY"* Just your rame and address. 
Pay postman on ■Rival "my QBo BRH postage. 
MYSTO WONDER CO., 
136 Liberty Street, Dept. 453. New York City 



f/a.vB Yau An ftfma. 

Fay A Movie Star? 

r WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 

B ig Money In It — 



Ideas for moving picture plays 

wanted by producers 
Big prices paid for accepted material 

Submit ideas In anv form at once for our free ex- 
amination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan. 
hook, pyatom or ot er instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talcnU Into dollars. 

An latere tins Booklet 

"The Photoplay in the Making" 

Sent free for the asking. 

BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 

Suite 602 E, Bristol Building, New Yor' , N. Y. 
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18 kt. 

White Cold. 
7 perfect cut, 
blue- white din- 
moniin M't In plat- 
inum. Looks like" 
| carat solitaire 

Special No. 61 

Only 



Premier Clu* 

7 carefully mm 

whitcdiam 

. jpliiln 

Looks like 3 1-2 c 

solitaire. 

Special No. ! 
Only 



THE startling diamond value* pictured can be yours wit" . 
out rittkinir a single penn: . huc-h item is ideally suitt-d 
for a charming Christmas trift. Your selection sent on your ' 
■Imple request without ■ ninglo penny down. If you don'tairree 1 
that it Is tho biaoett baronin you ever seen, return at our ex- 
pense. II you keep it, pay at tho rata of only a few cent* a day. 

YEARLY DIVIDENDS 



MILLION DOLLAR BARGAIN BOOK FREE 

The Greatest Bargains in America nre pictured in our new , 
MILLION DOLLAR BARGAIN BOOK. fend for 

Jour copy today to Dept. 1761 . Sco these wonderful 
argalns for yourself under the Lyon Charge Ac- 
count Plan. 



J.M.LYON L CO. 

2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y.I 



In Business Nearly lOO years 

Free to Writers! 

i WONDERFUL BOOK— read about it I 
I. Tells how eusilv Stories and Playsarecon- 
| i !■:•'. , ■.■:.:■■■:*. perfected, sold. Hon* many 
who don't DREAM they cm write, suddenly 
rind It out. How the Scenario Kinjrs ,md the 
Storv Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots InrPlays 
and Stories. How one" sown Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas tl:fl 
uring Happv Success and Handsome Cost) 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
mo print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your "story fancy." weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may 1* your worst )udges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. Ho7v to Winl 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it HOW. Just address 

AUTHORS' PRESS. Dept.274,AUBtJRN, NEW YORK 




STOUT WOMEN 

Reduce Your Superfluous 

Flesh Externally 
SAFE - SURE - HARM- 
LESS— through your daily 
bath with 
FLO-RA-ZO-NA 

The Original Bath Carton 

-ipproved by scientific experts. 
GUARANTEED to contain no 
alum, epaom salts or any harm- 
ful inprredicnt. No violent 
exercises, no deprivation- 
Just Bathe and Grow Thin. 
Fourteen Treatment!*— $.t.00. 
If your druggist, cannot supply you 
MM fS.OO plus SScfor pottage and 
i packing ($4.00 in Canada) direct to 

Royal Pharmaceutical & Perfumery Co., Inc. 
Dept. OS, 49 E. 102d St., New York 




MARCEL 

YOUR OWN 

HAIR! 

NOT A KINKY CURL 
BUT A PERFECT WAVE 




HAIR WAVER. 



Rf ARCELRITE is the latest invention of its kind. 
1 Marcelrite does not require any heating. It docs 
■way wilh tho old fuhiun curling irun.. twisting and breaking* 
the hair with curlers. Gives better ami more lustinir results. 
Marcelrite transform* *trnl*lit liuir into beautiful natural wave. 
that will often last for a week or longer. Marcelrite Hair 
Waver enables every eirl and woman, no matter bow unskilled, 
to marcel her own hair. The Marcelrite Hair Wavers como 
In .eta of .la. They are made of the best -trade imported 
tortoise shell. Shaped to tit tin' head smutty. Very sanitary to 
use. and .ill last for ao imtelinile perfad. SM of M sent upon 
rarvint o/ J2.00 IC.O.D. 10c. extra). Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

MARCELRITE HAIR WAVER CO. 
15 Park Row, Dept. 31. New York City 



Stuart B. G. — There is no Barbara 
Medford in pictures that I know of. You 
must mean Barbara Bedford. Lately 
Barbara has been dividing her time be- 
tween the Universal and Fox studios. 
She is nineteen and the wife of Irviu 
Willat, the director. Elaine Hammer- 
stein is in California now and will prob- 
ably stay there for some time, as the Selz- 
nick company, for whom Elaine works, 
moved their entire producing organiza- 
tion to the coast, with the exception of 
the Theda Bara unit. 

T. J.— Well, I should say you do "bub- 
ble over with questions." in fact, they 
seem to run right over and away with 
you, so that you forget that I'm only one 
person and can't answer about fifty ques- 
tions for one fan. However, let's begin, 
anyhow. Virginia Pearson is back on 
the screen after a long absence during 
which she was on the stage in vaudeville. 
Virginia plays in tho Ivan Abrahamson 
production, "YYildncss of Youth." Gloria 
Swanson's eyes arc dark blue and her 
hair brownish red. Charlie Chaplin, is 
now working on his first big comedv for 
United Artists. Don't know the title of 
it yet. Charlie is only five feet four. 
Doris Mav is married to Wallace Mac- 
Donald. Wanda Hawlev to Burl Hawley, 
a nonprofessional, and Virginia Valli to 
George Lamson. 

Claude D. — I guess I haven't forgotten 
you, Claude — neither your peculiar ( ?) 
characteristic of writing long letters, nor 
your neat little circles for i's. Gaston 
Glass_ still holds all your devotion, I see. 
He just made one picture for Edwin 
Carewe, "I Am the Law ;" his most re- 
cent appearance is in the Goldwyn pic- 
ture, "Gimme," in which Hclcnc Chad- 
wick plays opposite him. Hope you have 
received your answer and photo by this 
time. 

Ruth Roland Admixed. — Surclv T can 
tell you something about Earl Metcalfe. 
He was born in Newport. Kentucky, in 
1889 and educated in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Earl was on the stage for seven years, 
playing in stock, vaudeville, and regular 
productions, and is also a screen veteran, 
as he started in pictures with the old 
Lubin company around 1915. And you've 
just discovered him ! Well, you seem to 
be making up for it with interest. Earl 
has been married— to Ethel Tullv— hut is 
divorced. His hair is brown, he has blue 
eyes, weighs one hundred and seventy 
pounds, and is five feet eleven. "Plun- 
der" is Ruth Roland's next serial after 
"White Eagle." Yes, I certainly hope 
that you get a chance to meet Ruth per- 
sonally some day. I'm sure you'd like 
her even more. 

Lillian Walker Fan. — Good news for 
you! Your idol is back from Europe and 
has the leading role in a new stage play 
called "Sweet Petunia." When it gets to 
New York you can journev over from 
Brooklyn and realize your dream of see- 
ing Lillian in person and "die happy." 

T. H. — Oh, yes, quite a few of the 
screen players have families. Jack Holt, 
for instance, has three children. Bryant 
Washburn has two, Gloriaa Swanson has 
a daughter, so has Dorothy Phillips, Cul- 
lcn Landis has three children, Mary Carr 
has six. Will Rogers three, Wallace Reid 
has a son, Conrad Nagel has a daughter, 
Jane Novak has a daughter, so has Tom 
Mix, Harry Carey has a daughter. Jack 
Hoxie has two, Claire Windsor has a son, 
Milton Sills has two children, Alice Brady 
has a child, Louise Huff has three, Mac 
Marsh has a daughter, and so on. So 
you see, there's just as much of the fam- 
ily spirit in the movies as in any other 
industry. 



Clyde S. — Ben Turpin was born in New 
Orleans. Louisiana, in 1874. He is the 
same height as Charlie Chaplin, five feet 
four, and weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Ben has black hair and his eyes, 
as nearly as 1 can make out, are brown. 
"Just Tony" is Tom Mix's latest picture, 
but he really only plays a supporting role 
in this, as the title part is portrayed by his 
famous horse, Tony. "The Voice From 
the Minaret" is Norma Talmadge's latest. 
She is in Europe' 9 present, and will 
probably look over locations for "The 
Garden of Allah," which she expects to 
film on the other side. The Douglas 
Fairbanks picture produced just before 
"The Mollycoddle" was "When the 
Clouds Roll By." 

P. F. G. — Malcolm MacGregor is com- 
ing along very nicely, thank you. He 
has the leading male role in "Broken 
Chains." plays opposite Billie Dove in 
"Youth to Youth," and will have an im- 
portant role in the Metro production 
"Cold Courage," adapted from Ben Ames 
Williams' story "All the Brothers Were 
Valiant." He has been placed under con- 
tract by Metro. 

Bobs. — Yes, Corinne Griffith's name used 
to be Griffin and she came from Mineral 
Wells, Texas. Corinne is five feet four 
and weighs one hundred and twenty 
pounds. She has only one more picture 
to make for Vitagraph and then some in- 
teresting things should happen in the way 
of a new contract for her. 

Ix a. — Robert Ellis has been playing 
hookey from the megaphone to smile be- 
fore the camera and has been quite busy 
making love to various leading ladies. 
He appeared opposite Dorothy Phillips 
in "Hurricane's Girl." with his wife, May 
Allison, in "The Woman Who Fooled 
Herself," with Alice Brady in the screen 
version of her stage success "Anna As- 
cends," and is at present playing with 
Dorothy Dalton in a new production. 
Robert was born in the city of a great 
many movie celebrities, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

J. A. — Pola Negri's first picture to be 
made in this country is "Bella Donna," 
and Conrad N'agcl and Conway Tearle 
have the leading male roles in it. Miss 
Negri is in Hollywood now, and will 
probably be there for some time. She 
was married to a Polish count, but is 
divorced. 

Agnes Ayres Admirer. — No, Agues 
Ayres does not charge for her photo- 
graphs, but I would suggest that you in- 
close return postage. Requests for pho- 
tos should be mailed to her at the Lasky 
Studio. There is also an Agnes Ayres 
Club which will probably be very glad to 
add you to its membership. Just write 
to the Agnes Ayres Club, 1311 Hayworth 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. 

S. 'B. F. — What is interesting to write 
a movie star? It all depends on you and 
on the star. I'm afraid you'll have to 
make up your own letter, S. B. That's 
one thing The Oracle can't do for you. 
I shall always be glad to answer your 
questions, but that's as far as I can go. 

Robert R. — Sorry, Robert, but I cannot 
trace the name of the five-year-old pic- 
ture in which Louise Huff and a dog 
were on a sinking ship and climbed on 
a raft and were saved. Perhaps one of 
my readers will be able to identify it 
and will write and tell me the name, in 
which case I will print it later on. Louise 
is married — very much so. She has three 
children. Her husband's name is Edward 
Stillman. 
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The Best 
Holiday 
Gill ol All— a 
Genuine Diamond^T^f We im 
Ring s^Tjfwtf- Dia- 
^monds direct 
from European 
markets and sell 
direct to you by mail. 
Oar Immense buying power is a great sav- 
ing to vcvi. Customers testify to Loftis values. 
'nee 1868 the House of Loftis has served the 

^„j)lc and has built up the 1nri;eat Diamond find Watch 
credit business in thn world on the policy of "SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or Money Refunded." Your 
Interests are safeguarded when you deal with Loftis. 

Send for Holiday Catalog 

Our Catalog is your shopping guide to unusual bargains 
In handsome worth-while gifts on credit. Over 2.000 illustra- 
tions of Uinmnnd-set Jewelry, Watches, Wrist Watches, Pearls. 
Mesh Hairs, Silverware, etc. — Rifts by which you will always be 
remembered. There is something appropriate for everyone. 
Select as many articles as you wish and have all chanred In one 
nccount. Sent prepaid for your Free Examination. Easy Credit 
Term*. Catalog explafoB everything. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 
THE NATIONAL JEWELERS 
Dept. H-927, ■ 108 N. State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 



.EARN MONEY 

' AT HOME 



Make 1 to 2 dollars an hour At Home In Your Spare 
Time. We guarantee to make you a Show Card 
Writer by our "New Simple Method." No Can* 
vassing or Soliciting. Working Outtit Free. We 
sell your work and pay you cash each week no 
matter where you live. 

Illustrated Booklet and Terms Free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
Canadian Office United States Office 

23 Land Security Building 223 Din an Building 

Toronto. One. Detroit. Mich. 
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Bound volumes of Picture-Plat Magazi.ve 
now ready. Price $3.00 per volume. Address 
Subscription Department, Street & Smith Cor- 
poration. 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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$700 in 2 Hours 

*EfH That's what Ryan made bywrarins 'hi« M vs. 
, &a> tii- rVvr.tuiii l.u.-k lilrnr. v"hy Be Unlucky ? 
\ FAME FORTUNE - HAPPINESS - SUC- 
i CESS IN LOVE AND BUSINESS are said by 
lany men ami womt-n to bave come tolhrtn 
,-ith this SACRED SCARAB RING. Wear 
t And See. M»l;.-s A Ursi-able Gift. 
GUARANTEED STERLING SILVER. 
Cash with order $1.45, C. O. D. SI .55; 
Two Rinirs. Cash. $2.75, C. O. I). S2.85. 
Money back if n«t aatisfied. Order Today. 

CHALENS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. 112. 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Step Using a Truss 

STUART'S PLAPAO- PADS 
arc different from the truss, 
being medicine applicators _ . 

Wjl made Bclf-adho»lvo pur- g ffT 4 2. 
UJfl posely to hold the distended "s |U»f §r 
W/JL muscles securely In place. * 
* No straps, buckloa or spring 
cttochod — cannot slip, 60) 
cannot chafe orprcss against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated 
txi-vi Fjc-Slml!» themselves at home without 

CflllillJai. hindrance from work-most jnjjfrfc, 
"' obstinate cases conquered. » , """ , '"» 

Sort as votvot— oasy to apply— Inexpensive.- Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
statural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. Wa 
,rovo it by sending Trial of I'lapao absolutely CDCC 
Write name on Coupon and send TODav. irtkt 

Plapao Co. - 633 Stuart Bldg.. St Louis, Mo. 

Name * 

Address ..••; 

Man mail wDl bring Free Trial Plapao ••> 





Frances C. I. — Katherinc MacDonald 
is shj' about her age, so your guess is 
as good as mine. Betty Compson is not 
married, nor engaged — at least she isn't 
engaged at the moment I am writing 
this. It probably isn't in my nature to 
"just adore" movie players, Frances, but 
I can say that I like Gloria Swanson 
very much. There is an address for 
Marguerite Clark at the end of The Ora- 
cle in this issue. 

Evelyn R. — Charles Ray certainly has 
not three children. He hasn't any. Tell 
your friend that I hate to disillusion 
her, but Wallie Reid said good-by to 
twenty some years ago. He was born 
in 1892. so figure it out. Yes, he is mar- 
ried — to Dorothy Davenport, and they 
have a son, Bill, who is four years old. 
Harold Lloyd is still unengaged to Mil- 
dred Davis. 



Addresses of Players 

Asked for by readers whose letters are 
answered by The Oracle this month: 

Agnes A.vti's. James Kirkwood, Anna Q. 
Nilsson, .1. Warren Kerrigan, I.ois Wilson. 
Raymond Batton. Gloria Swanson. Pol.t N>- 
sri, Leatrice Joy, Conway Tearle, Conrad 
Nageli Betty Compson, Thomas tfelgnan, 
.lack Holt, Theodore Kosloff. Bert T.vtell. I. Ma 
Lee. Bebe Daniels, Mary Miles Miiiter, May 
McAvoy, Wallace Held. Wanda Ilawlc.Y. 
Elliott Dexter, Milton sills, ami Paulino 
Garon at the Lasky Studios, Vine Street, 
Hollywood. California. 

Harrison Ford, Percy Marmont, and John 
P. arty m ore at the J.atnhs Club. 1:10 West 
Forty-fourth Street. New York Citv. 

Richard Mix. Patsy Ruth Miller. Mae 
P.ttsch. Rupert Hughes. Claire Windsor, 
Melcne Chadwick. Rockcliffe Fellowcs, and 
Hobart Bosworth at the (loldwyn studios. 
Culver City, California. 

Pt'isctlla Dean, Norman Kerry. Mary Phil- 
bln, Virginia Valli. Reginald Denny, Maud 
George, Frank Mayo. Moot Oihson. Gladys 
Walton. Herbert Rawlinsoti, and Baby Peggy 
at the Universal Studios. Universal City, 
California. 

Mae Murray, Robert Frazer, Clara Kim- 
ball Young. Barbara La Marr, BllUe Move. 
I.atirette Taylor, and Viola Dana at the 
Metro Studios. Hollywood. California. 

Martha Mansfield, care of Pyramid Pic- 
tures, I.10 West Thirty-fourth Street. New 
Y'ork City. 

Corinne Griffith. Alice Calhoun. Colleen 
Moore, Karle Williams. William Mttncan, 
Larry Semon at the VltagTapb Studios, Tal- 
madge Avenue. Hollywood. California. 

Eugene O'Brien at tbe Players Club, 
Gramercy Park. New York City. 

Seena Owen, Marion Davles, Forrest Stan- 
ley. Lionel Barrymore, and Alma Rubens at 
international Studios, Second Avenue and 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 

Madge Bellamy, Florence Vidor. and Mar- 
guerite He La Motto at the Ince Studios, 
Culver city. California. 

Madge Kennedy, care of Ketima Corpora- 
tion. CO Broadway, New York Citv. 

Harold Lloyd, Mildred Davis, Ruth Roland, 
and Snub Pollard at the Hal Roach Studios. 
Culver City. California. 

Johnny Jones, care of J. K. McDonald Pro- 
ductions. B642 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hol- 
lywood. California. 

Mabel Normand. M'ldred- June, and Ben 
Turpiti at the Mack Sennett Studios, Eden- 
dale. California. 

Pearl White and George B. Seitz at Paflie 
Exchange. 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New- 
York City. 

Richarcl Bartlielmess. Lillian and Dorothy 
Gtsh at Inspiration Pictures. 566 Fifth Ave- 
nue. New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, Elaine Ilammerstein. Niles 
Welch. Owen Moore. Oity Bates Post. Mau- 
rice Flynn, and Kathryn Perry at tbe United 
Studios, Hollywood. California. 

Ethel Clayton. Harry Carey. Cullen Landis. 
Jane Novak, and Johnnv Walker at tbe R-C 
Studios. 780 Gower Street. Hollywood. Cali- 
fornia. 

Weslov Barry, care of Warner Brothers. 
1600 Broadway. New York Citv. 

William Russell. Buck Jones. John Gil- 
bert, Shirley Mason. William Ftirnutn. Tom 
Mix. and Dttstin Farnitm at the Fox Studios. 
Western Avenue. Hollywood. California. 

Elsie Ferguson and Alice Brady, care of 
Paramount Pictures. 485 Fifth Avenue. New 
York City. 

Marguerite Clark. ITone Hampton, and 
Miriam Cooper at First National Exhibitors' 
Circuit. West Forty-eighth Street. New 
York City. 




Save 25% on this solid gold, genuine diamond ring. 
Head this— the most amuzing free trial offer ever made. 

iVo Money Down— No C.O.D. 

Mail the coupon below — don't enclose a penny — and 
we'll a •:■" 1 you either the man's or lady's ring shown above 
on trial, all charges prepaid. Fay nothing when the rim-. 
arrives— no C. O. D. wear it. a week— then decide. If you 
can duplicate this ring for $50.00 anywhere, send it back 
at our expense and that ends the matter. If you decide 
to buy. aend S3. 75 after trial, and pay $3.75 a month until 
our special cut price of 53S.75 is paid. (Over 10 
months to pay— no interest). 

Each ring la 14K solid gold, exquisitely hand made, en- 
graved and beaded. The 18K white gold top is setwith- 
an extra brilliant, blue white, perfectly cut. top quality 
genuine diamond. (Regular SSO.OO value— now only 
$38.75). You risk nothing on this wonderful offer I 
Mail coupon todayl Be sure to state finger size. 



Mail This Coupon 



l Harold Lachman Co., KJt.ftsi^c'Kg.SETa! \ 

- Sent! me free of all charges the solid gold, genuine diamond E 
S ritiK checked below, for a week's free trial. I enclose no money ! 

- —I will pay :.■■'■ tii- on arrival. At the end of one week 1 ah all - 

- either return Old KOS to >on by resist ■■red mail, or send you first Z 
5 payment of *3.7. r .. and then J:i.7f. on tbe first of each month until Z 
5 your cut price of $H8 7f> has been pitid. Title remain* with you " 
S until fully paid. 1 enclose my finger size. 

D Lady's Rlrw A4350. Q Man's Bin* A«50. | 

z Name £ 

S Home Address i 

s z 

= City Slate 3 

■j Age Occupation s 

iiiiii Copj/rioht 13Z2. Harold Ijiehman Co. itiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiin 



DON'T APOLOGIZE! 

Jt fs absolutely useless u> apologize to your friends 
for your failure to dance well, because apologies 
are not acceptable. It is just rank laziness and 
Belfishnesa not to be aide to dance, and besides. It 
Is a serious reflection on your sociability. Poor 
dancers are not wanted anywhere; they 
are Ignored, embarrassed and silently liu- 
i initiated. 



FREE-BOOKLET/ 



t.ood dancers, on the other band, need 
no card of introduction: they easily 
win admiration, popularity and friends 
and are cheerfully welcomed every- 
where. 

Therefore don't envy a good dancer! 

Be WIS and enjoy social success 

and happiness: 

Send for FKEE BOOKLET: "How 

to Become an Exocrt Dancer at 

Home." You will be delighted 

with it. 

PROF. MORGAN D. STERN 

30 Church St.. Dept. 70. New York City 




EYES THAT SPEAK! 

A full pnge talk in thin maga- 
zine would not convince you of 
the unusual merits of 

DELICA-BROW 

as surely as a trial bottle will 

F trove them This is the new 
iquid benutifier and dressing 
for lashes and brows. Tears, 
perspiration or other moisture 
will not cause Delica-Brow to 
streak or smear. 

Try thin to beautify your eyes, 
and aee the wonderful improvement 
tn vour appearance. 

Send for Sample -including bone handled brush for 

applying, also full directions. Knclose 25 cents for trial 

size or $1.00 for the large. 

DELICA LABORATORIES. Inc.. Dept. 6. 3933 Broadway, Chicago 




WRITE FORTHEMDVIE5 



mr rURN YDUR TALENT INTO MDHEY ^^m 
W A valuable money-making field. ^ 

Try it! Mail us an idea at once, and we will 
gladly correct and advise you. 

With our earnest assistance you can easily 
convert your thoughts into Dollars. 

No experience necessary. 

k Free instructive booklet sent on reauest. A 
V". '. Cosmopolitan Photoplay Studio Jfk 
nJsL^ 154 Nassau St.. New York j£\ 
■ AJ^bW Suite 324— Dept. D _^^V II 
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6 Pieces 

Fumed Solid Oak 



Tola saperb 6-piece set is made of selected solid oak 
throughout, finished in rich, dull waxed, brown turned 
oak. Foot pieces are padded; seats upholstered 
witb brown DcUvan Spanish leather, the beat 
Imitation of genuine Spanish leather knows. 
Morris Rocker has the real comfort giving features 
of the Morria chair and couch, aa well aa the addi- 
tional advantage of a rocker. The back la adjustable 
to 3 positions. Foot rest can be extended or hidden 
entirely under neat. Seat measures 20 x 20 Inches, 
width of back 27 inchen, height of back from Meat 28 
Inches. Arms 4 inches wide. 

Arm Chair is a roomy dignified piece of furni- 
ture, comfortable and lug enough for a very large 
person while not wsntasj too lar^e for the ordinary 
occupant. Seat 19 x 17 1-2 in., faeightSG in. 
Arm Rocker is a massive, stately, comfortable 
piece, with beautifully tlet.igned back, wide, shapely 
arms, and smooth operating runners. Seat 19 x 17 1-2 
In., height 36 in. 

Library Table — A beautiful piece of library fur- 
niture. Beautifully designed ends to match chairs 
with roomy magazine shelf below. Legs cutof 2 In. 
stock: massive, dignified. Top measures 23 1-4 x 34 In. 
Reception Chair has beautiful shape to match the 
other pieces. Seat measures 17 x 17 En., height 86 In. 
Jardiniere Stand matches other pieces. A dec- 
oration to your living room or library. Carefully 
built throughout. Measures 17 1-2 in. high; the top 
12 x 12 inches. 

Entire set shipped knocked down construction. Easy 
to aat up. Saves freigiit charges. Wt. about tSO lbs. 

Order by No, B7340A, Sl.OO with 
coupon. S3 a month, price $33. SO 

Free Bargain Catalog! 

Shows thousands ofl bargains in hoose f urnTsb- 
mirh, j-welery. silverware, porch and lawo 
furniture, wearing apparel. 



A 
Room 
Full of 
Furniture 

With Solid Comfort Morns Rocker 

Only $1.00 with the coupon brings you this positively sensational furniture bargain— on 30 
days trial. Six splendid pieces of furniture — fumed solid oak — including a wonderfully 
luxurious and comfortable reclining Morris rocker with disappearing foot-rest and adjustable 
back— at a slashed price that is positively sensational when you consider the value, the 
usefulness, and the supreme comfort of this set. A few months ago a set like this would 
have cost you .$45 .00. But now, on a special factory sacrifice, we can slash the price on this 

complete set to only $33.80 — and on easy payments of only $3.00 a month! Get thisspecial price, special terms, 
and special comfort. Seize this opportunity on our special offer— we take all the risk. Don't delay. 

30 Days Trial— Only $3°° a Month! 

When you get this magnificent 6-piece library set, put it in your living room or library and use it freely for 30 
days. Note the massive, solid construction, the beautiful fumed oak finish — the fine upholstery and grace- 
ful lines. Enjoy the solid comfort and rest of the Morris rocker. Compare it with anything you can buy 
locally at anywhere near the same price — even for spot cash. Then if not satisfied for any reason, 
return the set at our expense and we will refund your $1.00 at once, plus any freitrht charges you paid. If you decide to keep 
the set, start paying only $3.00 a month until you have paid $33.80— payments so low and so convenient that you will 
scarcely feel them. A full year to pay — at the rate o^ only a few cents a day. This wonderful value is not listed in our refj- 
alar catalog. We have only a limited nnmber of sets. We trust honest people anywhere in U. S. One price, cash or credit. 
No discount for cash, nothing extra for credit, no C. O, D. 



Get this Offer 

Send Now! W* 

Don't delay. Just send $1.00 along with the coupon as a 
deposit. If you wish to return the set after 30 days, your 
dollar will be refunded, plus all freight charges which you 
paid. First come, first served. Get your set while this 
offer lasts. 30 days trial — we take all the risk — no 
obligation. Send the coupon today — NOW ! 

Straus & Schram, Department 1751 Chicago 



I Straus 8 Schram, Department 1751 



Chicago. IN. 



Enclosed find $1.00. Ship special advertised G-PIecc t'mnedOak 
l.ibrary Bit Inmto have 30 dava free trial- If I keep the Bet. 
I will par yon Ml monthly. If not MMM, lam to aawaaal th« 
set within no daye and you bj e to refund my money and any 
freuiht ri'irvi 1 paid. 

Q6.P.ccc library Set No. e7340A. ,33 JO. 
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If you only want catalog put X In box below: 
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C the Hinds Cre -Maids present toyou 
The season's wisest scheme 
Just use lor Health and Comfort true 

Hinds Honev»» Almond Cream • 










HINDS 
CK'KAM 
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Copyright 1922 
A.S.Hinds Co. 



For Winter Comfort 



Let us send you our newest and most at- 
tractive booklet — "Beauty Land" — which 
explains the merits of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Simply mail a brief re- 
quest to the A. S.' Hinds Co. at Portland, 
Main:, and this pretty booklet will come 
to you in a few days. 

If you'll just try this wonderful cream for 
some of the purposes described we are 
very sure you will soon give it prefer- 
ence, because that is what so many other 
nice looking ladies have been doing all 
these years past. 

It is the purity and refinement and grati- 
fying effect of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream that have gained for it such a re- 
markable nation-wide and world-wide pa- 
tronage. It is good for everybody in your 
home, — grown-ups and kiddies. Father 
and brother like it after shaving and to 
keep their hands smooth and good looking. 
It prevents as well as heals the chapping. 



HINDS WEEK-END BOX 

makes a very useful gift and costs only 50c 
postpaid, or at your dealer's. It contains 
those essentials for the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the face and hands. Trial size, 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, Cold 
and Disappearing Cream, Soap, Talc and 
Face Powder. 



As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet 
Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you. 

Then pause a bit upon your way 
And take the Cre-Maids' tip today, 
Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme. 

Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills. 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 
Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 

When the winds are raw and the cold extreme 
You need Hinds H oney and Almond Cream. 



WONDERFUL BASE FOR FACE POWDER. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream is now used for this purpose with marvelous suc- 
cess. Moisten the skin slightly with the cream, let it nearly dry, then 
dust on the powder. It will adhere to perfection. 

AS A MANICURING AID THIS CREAM softens the cuticle, 
prevents soreness and preserves the lustre of the nails. 

All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. 

Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet Requisites, but if not ob- 
tainable, order of us. We send postpaid in the United States. 



S. HINDS CO. 



Dept . 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
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